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The ° 
Nation’s 
Business |. 


War Policy Must Heed 
Consequences 


HE emergency of war demands 
and action in the conduct 
business. 

dp which might be weighed 
months and years in time of 
may demand immediate 
ye ent under pressure of hos- 
Jobs which peacetime poli- 
tical jeadership has neglected or 
igored often require to be tackled 
gil finished overnight, 
In the last war, Canada made too 
of these snap decisions with 
jittle or no thought for the ultimate, 
term consequences, Some of 
these decisions—our wartime rail- 
yay policy for example—have since 
costly beyond all reckoning. 
Post-war experience has shown that 
such decisions would never have 
been made had long-term as well 
gs immediate considerations been 
taken into account. 

In this war, Canada has an oppor- 

tunity to profit by the mistakes of 


1914-18. 

The pitfall of deciding great na- 
tional issues in terms of the im- 
mediate needs of a war economy 
without consideration of the long- 
term view is one which must be 
avoided. Such matters as national 
transportation policy, our constitu- 
tional issue, control of wheat pro- 
duction and marketing are cases in 
point. 

Speeding and facilitating the na- 
tion’s business so as to meet war 
emergencies is important. Equally 
important is the requirement that 
wartime policies do not jeopardize 
the financial and economic future 
of Canada and Canadians. 


Union Government 


Not Needed 
OTHING in past history or in 
current political experience 
supports the view that because 
Canada is at war, union or national 
government is essential, 

On the contrary, there is as. yet 
no sufficient reason for scrapping 
the two-party system and sacrific- 
ing parliamentary freedom, 

In the early years of the last war, 
the opposition played an important 
role in checking waste and ex- 
travagance of the type which war so 
easily breeds. Had it been even 
more alert and vigorous, some of the 
early, tragic mistakes might perhaps 
have been avoided, 
a vorcoanonplepivies tae 

ORE often than n& unioif 

ernment breeds a wasteful type 
of administration, Coalition of a 
government party with opposition 
groups tends to remove what should 
be a healthy, restraining influence. 

In the present emergency Dr. 
Manion can do his best work by 
co-operating with the Government 
on broad questions of policy, at the 
same time remaining free to criti- 
cize and’ expose any evidences of 
waste and inefficiency, 

Already the Mackenzie King Gov- 
ernment is hampered by too large 
a representation in the House of 
Commons, Were the Prime Minis- 
ter to head a union government he 
would be further embarrassed by 
the demands of opposition groups 
who felt that they too had a right 
to ask favors, 

As Liberal Prime Minister Alex- 
ander Mackenzie once remarked: 
“It takes more of my time seeing 
men seeking government jobs, con- 
tracts or other party favors than in 
governing the country.” 

A union administration at Ottawa 
would find this type of pressure 
doubled or tripled if the cabinet in- 
cluded men from opposition benches, 

a a s 
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<= 


T= function of government at 
this time is clearly marked. 


It should reorganize the cabinet 
without delay so as to strengthen 
cabinet councils and ensure that all 
key positions are in the hands of 
men of ability, high character and 


successful administrative experi- 
ence, 


It should conscript the best tech- 
nical and administrative brains in 
Canada to ensure that every 
branch of Canada’s war effort is 
Organized and co-ordinated with- 
out delay and with the utmost 
Speed and efficiency. 


If opposition groups are alert and 
eager to Serve Canada in the pres- 
ent crisis they will insist that im- 
mediate and effective action along 
. lines be taken. In so doing 

©y will assist Canada’s war effort 
More effectively than if they were 

Sacrifice their parliamentary 
- om by Scrapping the tradi- 
onal two-party system for a union 
Svernment, 
* © e 


Not All Germans 
Are “Huns” 
wr the war a few hours old, 
&@ youngster asked his dad 
What the word “Hun” meant. The 
y had never heard or seen the 
tent Until it screamed at him in a 
e, 

. those of us who went through 
last war the “unspeakable Hun” 
oe everything loathsome, bes- 
» Contemptible. So violent was 
ny, lied passion and hatred of the 
“ un" that when the war was over, 
meat nee and impartial judg- 
" had almost completely dis- 
Ppeared. ‘The victorious Allies 
“lamored for the devilish sort of 
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ForceOmitted 
In War Plans 


Union Government Also 
Shelved in Early 
Programme 


CABINET CHANGES 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA. — From the moment 
word of Hitler’s assault on Poland 
reached Ottawa, the capital seethed 
with excitement of war preparations. 

While Premier Mackenzie King 
promptly pledged Canada to the 
Motherland, he was extraordinarily 
careful in his public commitments. 
Technically this country was not at 
war prior to assembly of Parliament, 
though all indications were the ses- 
sion would authorize a war declara- 
tion along the line of the Australian 
declaration 

In absence of any word as to an 
expeditionary force, enlistments in 
preliminary recruiting were for 
active service within this country. 
Every man would have to re-enlist 
for service overseas. 

The cabinet, proceeding amid a 
multitude f problems whose com- 
plexities are beyond description, has 
been chiefly concerned this week in 
placing this country on a war footing 
and preparing a programme for Par- 
liament, At mid-week there was no 
sign an expeditionary force would 
be proposed to Parliament. The gov- 
ernment seemed likely to follow the 
line that soldiers can be trained just 
as effectively here as in Britain and 
that the character of Canada’s assis- 
tance will be decided in consultation 
with the British Government. 

Ralston te be Added 

One immediate change in the cab- 
inet which is now imminent is in- 
clusion of Hon. J. L. Ralston. Early 
reports suggested that Mr. Ralston 
would be drafted to the defense 
portfolio, thus presaging a general 
cabinet shuffle. More recent discus- 
sion couples his name with the ob- 
vious vacancy in the Department of 
Finance—the vacancy created by 
the illness of Hon, Charles Dunning. 

As time goes on, Premier Angus 
Macdonald is another likely re- 
cruit to Ottawa ranks. 

“Ne Union Plan 


48 Bi 
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‘partly because the Government does 
not yct feel the need of one. It is 
partly because Quebec associates an 
early national government with con- 
scription and immediate action 
might destroy the mood of co-opera- 
tion now prevailing in French Can- 
ada. : ee 

Thus pre-assembly indications 
were that the war session is likely 
to bring war measures of far reach- 
ing importance, including unlimited 
money appropriations, but no ex- 
peditionary force or union of the 
political parties. 

In the minds of ministers, Quebec 
is bulking very large these days. So 

(Continued on page 2, col. 6) 


No Cancellation 
Public Contracts 


Ottawa Will Go Ahead 
With Jobs Already 
Planned 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA.—wWhile there has been 
no discussion in cabinet, the general 
view of ministers is that there will 
be no cancellation of public works 
contracts as a result of the war. 

Apparently there is widespread 
anxiety, particularly in municipal 
circles, that the public works con- 
templated as relief measures and the 
works which would be built under 
the Federal-provincial agreements 
might be cancelled. But there is no 
indication whatsoever that the Do- 
minion will cancel any contract 
which has been awarded or make 
any effort to withdraw “om any 
agreement which is signeu. 

This holds good, as well, with re- 
spect to public works contracts such 
as the Toronto post office contract 
and the dredging contract for Port 
Arthur. In so far as 
with the provinces go, the Dominion 


out to the letter. 


Currency Drop 
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iciency is Need 
As We Go to War 


. Britain Conscripts Her Strongest Men and 
Z Canada Should Do Likewise ... Gravest Need 
is New Direction in National Defense 


. Canada enters the war with all parts ef the country united in 
their determination to make this country’s contribution to the com- 
mon cause a worthy one. 

Prime Minister King, in his statement to the Canadian people, 
emphasized the need for the most effective measures of co-operation 
and defense. No one can doubt that Parliament, speaking for the 
Canadian people, will seek to implement that promise of effective 
co-operation. 

Effective co-operation implies more than just an anxious desire 
to do something. It implies efficiency as well as anxiety; and results 
as well as promises. 

- If Canada is to play the réle in this war that our great resources 
and our extensive industrial equipment clearly indicate for us, there 
must be competent businesslike leadership and direction at the top. 

We have not had such competent direction in these recent years. 
Every militia officer knows how our army units have had to struggle 
along without necessary equipment for training purposes; and 
how today they are given the difficult task of bringing their regi- 
ments even up-to peacetime strength under serious difficulties that 
are the product of short-sightedness and inefficiency at Ottawa. 

The public, too — and particularly those who have read The 
Financial Post’s: many articles on the subject—know something of 
the story of our unhappy laggardness in preparing; of patronage 
in contracts; of the very negation of co-operation with industrialists 
in preparing fo: the war that has long threatened; in the “selection” 
of political friends to receive cost-plus contracts. 


In the last war Britain’s effort was hampered by muddling in the 
supply of munitions. It took more than a year of reverses and much 
courageous criticism from press and public before Britain got a 
cabinet of action and an efficient organization of supply. 

In this war Britain has spared itself the risk of muddling. She 
has had a drastic cabinet revision right at the start. She has con- 
scripted her best industrial brains to push forward the production 
effort. 

In the last war Canada’s heart was in the right place but there 
were, in the early years of the struggle, too many men in charge of 
affairs whose heads were not as good as their hearts. Bitter public 
resentment and criticism of the Minister of Militia; of the personal 
favoritism shown to prefitseeking contractors and suppliers; of the 
supply of second-rate material to men who were offering them- 
selves for sacrifice, took a long time to come to the surface. But ulti- 
mately the unhappy truth did emerge. The Canadian people heard 
with distress of the heartless incompetence with which certain 
members of the Government backed up the valorous deeds of the 
soldiers at the front. ; 

In Canada, as in Britain, the truth led to action. In the closing 
dministrative leader OTL o put all phases of the war 
effort on a businesslike basis of economical efficiency. 


These facts are worthy of recall as Canada enters this renewal of 
the Great War that we all thought had ended in 1918. 

The Canadian people will not remain supinely silent if ineffi- 
ciency and bungling rule in any phase of our national war effort. 
They demand that it be eliminated right at the start, 

Canadians cannot feel very proud of their record of recent years 
in preparing for the present effort. Canadian industry has sought 
for three years to organize itself for the supreme tests of war pro- 
duction. It has sought co-operation from Ottawa in learning how to 
perform the task that has now fallen to its lot. Ottawa—pursuing 
the chimera of isolation—has denied such industry adequate oppor- 
tunity to get ready. : 

Even in the small effort we have made we have been unaggres- 
sive and inefficient. Patronage, political favoritism and dilatoriness 
have caused this country to lag far behind the rest of the Empire, 
in preparing for the prodigious task that has now fallen to us. 

These things, we hope, are in the past, They will, we trust, be 
liquidated at once by the government of Mr. King. 

* * ” 


The desperate need today is for unanimity in Canada; for con- 
fidence, courage and action. 

That unanimity, that courage, that confidence, that action, can 
come only under the leadership of the country’s best men. 

The immediate reconstruction of the Dominion Cabinet is an 
urgent necessity. Men of proved ability and strength should be put 
in charge of the management of Canada’s participation in the war. 

Of all the changes that are urgently demanded by the present 
situation none is more pressing than that the nation’s defenses be at 
once put under efficient and businesslike direction—under a control 
and direction worthy of the unselfish thousands of officers and men 
who have already left their offices and factories in answer to the 


call to arms. 
Let us not in a time of crisis mince our words or fail to speak 


plainly where plain speaking is necessary. phe 
The biggest hole in Canada’s front line is the direction of the 
Department of National Defense. That hole should be plugged 
without delay. 
Mr. Mackenzie should at once be replaced by a stronger, more 
experienced, more efficient administrator, 
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Pay-as-YouColCanada on Full Time 


Seen as Basis 
OfWarFinance 


Minimum of Borrowing 
and That at Lowest 
Rates 


NO IMPOVERISHMENT 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA.—The Government has 
not yet had an opportunity to frame 
a war finance policy. Permanent 
officials have given the matter 
much thought over the past few 
months and have ideas to present 
to the Government. But Canada has 
not had a Minister of Finance for 
some weeks. And it has entered the 
war with very little of the advance 
preparation—in the fields of defense 
supply, militia organization, national 
service registration and financial 
plans—that has been so carefully 
undertaken in the United Kingdom 
and even in the neutral United 
States. 

Under such circumstances it is 
most difficult to forecast what méas- 
sures the Government may decide to 
take in financing Canada’s share of 
the great war effort. But it is be- 
lieved that the ministry will be guid- 
ed to no little extent by the advice 
of its technical authorities. There 
are some clues as to what they are 
thinking. 

“Pay-as-you-g0” 

It seems certain that one major 
objective will be to finance the war 
in such a manner that when peace 
comes we shall have not achieved a 
position in which a few people 
emerge with a mortgage on all the 
other people. 

This implies the use of the “pay- 
as-you-go” principle to the maximum 
possible . To put it another 
way, it means that the Government 
will demand of everyone with an in- 
come or with a dollar of invested 
nn the maximum possible sacri- 


ce 
This implies increased taxation; 
taxation that will fall with heavy 
weight upon all those deriving nor- 
mal or increased incomes out of the 
(Continued on page 2, col. 5) 


Arms Mission 


But Change in War Profits 
Limitation Is 
Unlikely 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA. — Efforts of Canadian 
manufacturers to persuade the Gov- 
ernment to repeal the 5% profit limit 
section of the Defense Purchasihg 
Act have failed, it is learned authori- 
tatively. A committee representing 
Canadian’ manufacturers which met 
the Government Tuesday made no 
progress in this direction. . 

Chief purpose of the Tuesday 
meeting was to bring together a sub- 
committee of Council and represent- 
atives of the Canadian Manufactur- 


-| ers’ Association industrial mission to 


Great Britain. This mission returned 
from the Old Country over the week 
end. 

Considerable satisfaction is ex- 
pressed atthe results of this mission, 
Though no official statement has 
been issued since the return of the 
industrialists, The Post is informed 
that the visit was a distinct success. 

It is also believed that the prospect 
of war orders being placed by the 
Canadian Government in conjunc- 
tion with the British Government is 
also promising. Definite negotia- 
tions with British authorities are 
expected to take place next week. 


5% Clause a Stumbling Block 

One present stumbling block in 
the placing of domestic defense con- 
tracts is the much-criticized 5% 
profit limitation clause. Presence 
of this clause is reported to have 
brought to a standstill the placing 
of anything but competitive con- 
tracts at Ottawa. Although this 
feature of the defense Purchasing 
Board Act has only been in operation 
a short while, it has been operative 
long enough to indicate conclusively 
that while it remains in its present 
form there is little or no chance of 
doing business on a non-competitive 


basis. 
Parliament, when it meets this 
week, is expected to take a vigorous 


peal | United States, will be profoundly af- 
fected by war. 


ically impossible. 


Can. Breweries 
Earnings Higher 


ing quarter of last year, 
For the 12 months ended July 31, 


and Business 


er for Businessmen and Investors 


10c a Copy; $5.00 a Year 


With Empire at War 


War... 


Her Alllies 


Under the present United States 
neutrality law wartime trade be- 
tween that country and the allies, 
or even with Canada, would be 
crippled. Revision of the law, 
however, is seen as certain by the 
Washington correspondent of The 
Financial Post.—P, 10. 

Other articles dealing with the 
effect of war on Cafiada are: 
Bonds: 

High Grades Steady—p. 5. 
Commodities: 

Commodity Prices Rise—p. 5, 
Construction: 

Gaining as War Broke—p. 9. 
Insurance: 

New Life Assurance—p. 2. 


assured. 


It took factories almost two years 
s munitions, 
Base Metals Prices—p. 14, 
Industrial Organization: 
Effect of War on Industries—p. 4. 
Governmental: 
Cabinet Seeks to Hold—p. 13. 


ready to mobilize. 


See Output of Every Factory and Field to Provide 
Sinews of War Needed by Great Britain and 


Canada’s idle days of peace are at an end. 

With the Empire and France at war with the Nazis, demand is 
seen overnight for every man, every machine and every acre in this 
Dominion. Actual outbreak of war, experienced observers tell The 
Financial Post, will mean some dislocation and some re-orientation 
of business, But ultimately and speedily full time production for the. 
whole of our industrial and agricultural machinery will have to be 


This new Great War, military and industrial strategists explain, 
will not follow the slow pattern of 1914. That outbreak came without 
warning, so far as industry in Britain and Canada were concerned. 
It took enlistment more than 12 months to absorb our unemployed. 


to become efficient in turning out 


This time, it is stated, there will be no such lag. The advance 
warning was given a year or more ago, the industrial machine is now 


Reports from Ottawa indicate that enlistment in special services 


: is planned, home defense and airmen and technicians for the British 


Interest Rates 
To be Checked 


Expect, Bonds Will Not 
Yield Same as 
1914-18 


Canadian investors cannot expect 
interest rates on Government obli- 
gations, comparable to those of the 
last war, a competent authority tells 
The Financial Post. 

Like many other conditions that 
have been changed this time, the 
Government, it is expected, will be 
able to borrow funds at considerably 
lower rates than in 1914-1918, It 
furthermore may ask Canadian in- 
vestors to co-operate in making ade- 
quate. funds available at reasonable 
yields, it is stated. 

he Government is likely to 
bend every effort toward fnening 


$1.30 per day, plus keep. 


and other equipment. 


across the Atlantic. 


air force, should absorb a substantial portion of our present unem- 
ployed or take skiiled men who will have to be replaced. With the 
war less than a. week old, already thousands of young men have 
“joined up,” their previously precarious incomes replaced by a regular 


But in this war it is the factories and farms of Canada that are 
expected to become the real absorbers of surplus man and woman 
power, To supply the modern guns now booming in the Rhineland 
and keeping the skies clear above Paris and London, a stupendous 
amount of ammunition will be required. 

A modern six-gun battery of 25- 
fire 45 tons of shells in a single hour of heavy fighting. An anti-air- 
craft battery will use much more, 

To maintain a steady supply of shells, to provide motor trucks to 
carry them from railhead to battery, to provide small arms and trench 
mortar ammunition, it is believed, will mean day and night shifts for 
every suitable factory in Great Britain and Canada. 

There will also be needed airplanes, tanks, uniforms, gas masks 


pounders, it is estimated can easily 


But feeding the guns, it is anticipated, will only be half the job, 
The men who fire these guns and who operate the long lines of com- 
munication, must be fed and clothed. In the last war every bushel of 
wheat, every pound of beef and bacon, every cheese, every tin of 
vegetables, milk and jam, that could be spared from Canada, went 


1 Already the wheat niahReP WP WHENBEP Miiticates that the demand 


this time will be no less keen. Uniforms and other textiles may well be 


While the Government has not set 
its whole machinery in operation to 
influence the market, it has already 
stepped in to cushion the effect of 
declining prices of high-grade obli- 
gations, This is regarded as a purely 
temporary affair as no serious de- 
cline in the market is expected once 
the immediate uncertainty has 
passed. 

There may be no pegging of prices, 
according to the opinion of one 
authority, He said: “Pegged prices 
are unsound prices.” 

There will be much new wealth 
created, The Financial Post was in- 
formed, and this will create funds 
for investment in Government and 
other securities. Savings accumula- 
tions will find an outlet in Canadian 
industry, tremendously stimulated 
by wartime activity. 


Expect Canadian Trade 
To Be Extended By War 


Present Indications, Past| Dom. Foundries 
Experience Point to Outlook Good 


Prosperous Trend 
Though earnings of Dominion 


Foundries & Steel Ltd. for the 
first nine months of 1939 have 
been under last year’s record level, 
The Financial Post is told, the de- 
cline is of comparatively small 
proportions. 

The tin plate mill contin to 
work at capacity, with added de- 
mand being noted from smaller 
miscellaneous users. Orders for 
railroad equipment have been less 
and the foundry departments have 
been less active than a year ago. 
Outlook for the balance of the 
year, so far as can be seen at 
present, is stated to be favorable. 

It is understood that no actual 
plans for offering of rights to 
shareholders, as authorized some 
time ago, have yet been completed 
although it is expected that some 
action may come comparatively 
soon. 


Setback Brief 29 were a shade under $1.400 mil- 


If the pattern followed this time | lions. 
bears any resemblance to that of the 
Great War, the trade set-back will 
be limited to a brief period, at most|the export trade will expand this 
a year, In 1913-1914, Canada’s im-| time even more rapidly than in 1914- 
ports were $619 millions and in the|18. Much of the outwerd bound 
first war year they dropped sharply| goc s will be war materials and, 
to less than $500 millions. They then/ therefore, of no permanent signifi- 
recovered steadily, reaching almost|cance. But Canada’s production to- 
$920 millions in the last year of the|day is so much more varied than in 

1914-18, the industrial plant ‘is so 


of western Canada. 


all will have the same result. 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA.—Except that the Gov- 
ernment is much better informed re- 
garding the general line of policy 
which Britain will follow in prose- 
cuting the war, Ottawa is in no bet- 
ter position than the businessmen 
of the country to foresee what will 
happen to Canada’s external trade. 

One thing, however, is certain. 
The British blockade this time will 
be tight as human ingenuity and 
heroism can make it and will ex- 


war. All of Canada’s trade, except 
the interchange of goods with the 


But it is believed to be true that on 
the whole, Canadian trade will pros- 
per greatly; that prospects are for 

i ly expansion of 
exports. 


for Canada, but it is Well above the 


in any year since| ords for export will very quickly be 


supplied from Canada in large volume. 

In this new war demand is seen an immediate and tremendous 
expansion for Canadian business. 

Practically every day this week the wheat market has moved up 
the full maximum five cents per bushel. Before the rise the Dominion 
treasury was facing a hundred million dollar loss on the handling of 
this year’s crop. Already the jump in price eliminates that. The 
October wheat option is now ranging well above the 70 ¢ents Govern- 
ment minimum, fixed at the last month to cover generously cost of 
production and a moderate profit to the grower. 

Every cent raise in wheat above 70, on the basis of a 400-million 
bushel crop, means $4 millions extra purchasing power for the farmers 


Every man taken off relief and put into the factories producing 


war supplies means extra purchasing power. 
Every extra pound of copper, lead and zinc mined, every extra 
hog raised, every extra yard of cloth produced for the allied armies— 


Highlights 


Crude oil and gasoline showed sen- 
sational price rises in the last war. 
Lately, these commodities have 
been declining with unfortunate re- 
sults to earnings of producers such 
as International Petroleum Co. 
What war may do to this company 
is the subject of a feature story. 

“Pete”—Producing War 
Necessity—p. 16. 
* * 

Canadian newsprint demand shows 
signs of sharp recovery with war 
cutting off competition, Securities 
of pulp and paper companies made 
spectacular gains on post-holiday 
markets. What is behind this is 
shown by a careful analysis. 

Newsprint Faces—p. 10. 
es - * 

Canada’s steel industry has made a 
relatively favorable showing this 
year under difficult conditions. 
Steel and its various products are 
widely regarded as under greatly 
accelerated demands in times of 
war. 

Dosco’s Position in War—p. 11. 
* > .® 


General Index on p. 2. 


See U.S. Avoiding 
Currency Upset 


Will Not Take Action 
to Embarrass 
Canada 


Unofficial advices from Ottawa in- 
dicate the belief there that 
United States Government 
avoid any action embarrassing to 
Canada in ge nares ge 
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New Fall Styles Have Arrived! 


Good husky shoes for Fall thet give up nothing of their good looks for long 
weer ond real comfort! This famous line of shoes is made in the “Burns 


country" of leather from Martin's, one of Scotland's leading 
tanners, and are exclusive with EATON'S. Models sketched in 
Black or Brown calf. Sizes 5'/p to 12, widths A to E in the range 


8;20 


SECOND FLOOR — QUEEN & JAMES STREETS. 


“T. EATON C&urco 


Washington Gets Report 
On Alaskan Newsprint 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Enough pulpwood 
can be cut annually in the south- 
‘eastern part of Alaska, within five 
miles of tide water, to supply one 
fourth of the present newsprint 
needs of the United States perpetu- 
ally without affecting the Alaskan 
' forest, according to a report on 


Alaska made by Under Secretary of 
the Interior Harry Slattery to Sec- 
retary Harold L. Hickes, 


The Alaskan pulpwood resources 
have been under investigation for 
several years past and at one time 
the American Pulp & Paper Associa- 
tion published a report indicating 
that Alaska had tremendous reserves 
of pulpwood which could be utilized 
in the manufacture of newsprint and 
other papers. 


Doherty Roadhouse & Co. 


Members 
THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


Branches 
TIMMINS 
KIRKLAND LAKE 


293 BAY STREET 
TORONTO 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
and other leading exchanges 


beg to announce that on the closing of the Toronte 
Office of 


E. A. PIERCE & CO. 


on September 15th, Mr. R. J. Holmes, the Manager, 

and a number of his senior assistants will become 

associated with this firm and will be pleased to 
meet their friends at 25 King St. West. 


TELEPHONE ADELAweE 8381 


* 
Geo. H. Ross 


MINING AND 


INDUSTRIAL 


STOCKS 


We would be pleased to execute orders or furnish 


information on mining, 


oil and industrial stocks. 


G. W. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Telephone 
Elgin 5317 


+ 


Members 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Canadian Commodity Exchange Inc. 


302BAYST._ - 


TORONTO 


WHAT CANADIAN STOCKS 


OFFER PROFIT POSSIBILITIES 
UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS 


Enquiries Invited 


J. E. GRASETT & CO. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


302 BAY ST. 


WAVERLEY 4781 


TORONTO 


’ Branch Office: 
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Lake Shore’s 


Profit Lower 


Expect No Profit Increase 
Although Lowest Level 
Results Excellent 


Increased expenditures for wages 
and materials together with a some- 
what lower grade of ore milled, re- 
sulted in a decrease in net profits 
for Lake Shore Mines for the year 
ended June 30, 1939, with the net 
profit of $7,070,767 equal to $3.54 a 
share compared with the $3.87 a 
share reported for the previous fiscal 


ar. 

 prenieait W. P. St. Charles in his 
remarks to shareholders, states that 
while development results to date 
on the lowest level have been excel- 
lent, it is not anticipated that there 
will be any increase in earnings. The 
mine manager’s report shows that on 
the lowest level at 4,450 ft., some 
2.448 ft. of drifting was completed 
during the year with the 1,790 ft. of 
ore opened up averaging 0.789 oz. 
gold per ton across an average width 
of 53.5 inches. 


Kirkland Basin Work 

During the year a crosscut was 
driven into the Kirkland Basin prop- 
erty for 1,499 ft, and 563 ft. of drift- 
ing was done from the end of it; 
also 6,640 ft. of drilling. Gold-bear- 
ing fractures were encountered but 
values were erratic and no payable 
ore has so far been developed. 

During 1939, 9,893 ft. of drifting 
was completed on the two main 
veins and 4,671 ft. of ore was 
opened up averaging 0.79 oz. gold 
per ton across an average width of 
53.5 inches. Of this, 1,325 ft. of ore 
was in the south or No. 1 vein aver- 
aging 1.04 oz. gold across an average 
width of 56.4 inches. Considerable 
work was done On subsidiary frac- 
tures during the year which accounts 
for a lower proportion of total drift- 
ing in ore. 

During the latter part of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, it is planned to start 
work on two new levels below the 
present bottom level at 4,450 ft. In- 
tensive research work has been done 
on the problem of ground movements 
and considerable success is stated to 
have been achieved in adapting 
methods to conditions which exist 
at depth. 

Income and Surplus Account 


Years Ended June 30 
1939 


$ 
14,608,715 


_ 
Bullion production ... 15,030,273 
Less oper. expneses: 
Devel., mining, mill- 
ing and gen. ..... *5,659,658 
84,768 


8,864,289 
19,215 


8,883,504 
1,367,114 

445,623 
7,070,767 7,732,417 
8,000,000 10,000,000 
2,267,583 


5,459,281 
101,593 


—_—— 
9,469,399 


Oper. earnings 
31,784 


Add: Non-oper. inc. . 


Net eernings 
Lass: Takes .cvevecese 
Depreciation 


Net profit 
Less: Dividends 


929,233 
4,637,497 


348,896 
Surplus forward 3,359,368 


*Including $47,458 spent on 
Basin Gold Mines. 


Deficit for year 
Less: Prev. surplus .. 
Add: Kirkland-Hudson 


4,637,497 
Kirkland 


Working Capital 
As at June 30 
1939 


$ 
5,737,023 
2,010,849 


3,726,174 


1938 


$ 
7,663,996 
1,987,244 


5,676,752 


Current assets 
Current liabilities .... 


Working capital 


Europe’s Share Larger 
Of U. S. Paper Market 


From Our Own Correspondent 
\ MONTREAL.—Import of European 
newsprint into the United States for 
the first half of 1939 totalled 159,484 
tons. This represents an increase of 
41,977 tons or 35.77% over the re- 
turns for the like period of 1938. 


Exchange Limits 
Price Changes 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—In order to pre- 
vent undue speculation, the Can- 
adian Commodity Exchange Inc. 
has limited price fluctuations in 
butter, cheese and eggs to one 
cent a day. The limitation applies 
to transactions in spot, to arrive 
and futures. 

According to an announcement 
by K. H. Olive, president of the 
Commodity Exchange, “all trades 
made during any one day shall not 
vary more than one cent per 
pound in butter and cheese, or one 
cent per dozen in eggs, above or 
below the closing price as estab- 
lished at the close of the preced- 
ing business session of the Ex- 
change.” 5 

The decision of the governors 
of the Exchange in this connection 
indicates they are co-operating 
with the Dominion Government in 
preventing undue speculation and 
profiteering in commodities. 
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peace that has so largely been re- 
sponsible for the present disaster. 

How are we going to avoid the 
same thing happening this time? 

How ere we going to face the in- 
evitable bestiality of the coming 
months, and years, without revert- 
ing quickly to the thought and atti- 
tudes that made victory in 1918 such 
a hollow mockery? 


EAT BRITAIN, France an 

the Empire have gone to war 
against the international racketeer- 
ing of Nazi gangsterism. The first 
important act in this war was a 
British air raid on Germany. 

This air raid was not to deal 
death and destruction on helpless 
civilians or even on strategic mili- 
tary and naval positions. It was to 
shower on the German people a 
rain of peace propaganda on the 
long chance of gaining a better 
understanding of the thing for 
which the democracies are fighting. 


Mortgage Plan 
Is Suspended 


War Places Central Bank 
on Shelf for Indefinite 
Period 

Plans for the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s Central Mortgage Bank have 
been indefinitely shelved, The Fi- 
nancial Post is informed. The move 
is considered a natural consequence 
of Canada’s participation in war, 
which will brush aside all but es- 
sential legislation at the present 
time, 

There remains a possibility that 
when requirements of the mortgage 
business become known under new 
wartime conditions, the Govern- 
ment may enter into a new scheme 
to meet the new set of circum- 
stances. \ 

Because of the huge amounts of 
money that the Dominion will have 
to pour into arming the country, it 
is considered inadvisable for the 
Government to make the expendi- 
tures necessary to implement the 
mortgage scheme. 


It is also reasoned ¢hat*war con- 
ditions will bring entirely new 
problems in the field and will in 
some measure alleviate conditions 
in the Canadian West. Here, demand 
for wheat will raise the grain farm- 
ers’ income and enable him to carry 
more easily his mortgage debt. 


Restrictive Legislation 


Restrictive legislation still remains 
as a barrier, but from past evi- 
dence it is believed that only an occa- 
sional farmer will avail himself of 
this protection if he is able to meet 
his obligations. 

Acceleration of activity 
farming areas and possible indus- 
trial activities will be reflected in 
better collections on mortgages. 


The entire mortgage picture has 
been altered. Trust and loan com- 
panies are appraising the new situ- 
ation, with the object of adjusting 
their organizations to fit into the 
changed period, but there remain 
many uncertainties, 


The area in which operations 
were least satisfactory, the West, 
will benefit most from war in 
Europe. To what extent is as yet 
indeterminable. Duration of the 
conflict and the extent of control on 
prices will be strong factors in plac- 
ing the prosperity of the grain 
farmer. It is considered improbable 
that Canada will permit grain 
prices to jump to inordinate levels 
and profit at the expense of her 
allies, 

If the war continues longer than 
the present year, and all indications 
point to a lengthy struggle, it is 
probable that the Canadian West 
will bring more acreage into culti- 
vation. 

The institutions are assuming a 
cautious attitude toward the capital 
requirements of the West. Experi- 
ences of the past have taught that 
income from western grain is any- 
thing but a constant factor. It has 
been not so much the ability to pro- 
duce grain in the past two years, as 
the ability to market it at satisfac- 
tory prices. Marginal lands brought 
into production would be immedi- 
ately dropped the moment wheat 
prices did not justify their cultiva- 
tion. Any credit advanced on the 
assumption of continued production 
on this land would be jeopardized. 
It is probable that credit extended 
to the western farmer would be 
closely scrutinized. 

The urban situation is not as like- 
ly to be as radically affected by 
war as that of the West. Eastern 
farmers, who have been practically 
no problem to the _ institutions, 
would benefit to a smaller degree 
than the western farmer. 


Albert MacLaren Joins 
Bank of Nova Scotia Board 


Albert Maclaren has been elected 
a director of the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Mr. Maclaren is president of the 
Maclaren Power & Paper Co., presi- 
dent of the James Maclaren Co., and 
of the Maclaren Quebec Power Co. 


in the} 


British people—Canadian people— 
have no quarrel with the Germans. 
Our war is against Hitlerism; 
against international racketeering 
by Nazi gangsters. — 

This is the distinction to be kept 
in mind in the present conflict. It is 
a distinction that fades quickly as 
we revive such words as “Hun”; as 
we propagate sensational reports of 
barbarous conduct on land, on sea 
and in the air as “Hun atrocities.” 

Unless this distinction is kept 
clear; unless we can distinguish be- 


tween Nazi gangsterism and the/ ama 


humanity and goodwill of tens of 


millions of German’ people with} Asnioo 


whom—basically—we have so much 
in common, then the chahces of 
achieving an enduring peace at the 
end of the struggle are slim. 
Unless such a peace can be 
achieved there is little point in 
fighting the war. Yet the peace we 


all seek is jeopardized by propa-| Dentonia 


gating the deceit that all Germans 
are “Huns.” 


Pay 


-as-You-Go 
War Financing 


(Continued from page 1) 
industrial effort associated with the 
war. 

See Increased Income 


The belief is held that there will 
be such a great expansion in the 
national income that the taxing 
power of the Canadian people will 
be tremendously increased. 

In addition to increased tax rev- 
enues, the Government will have 
available to finance the war effort 
large savings from relief, wheat 
guarantee and other charges that 
have in the loafing days of peace 
drained the national treasury of an 
amount greater than the total inter- 
est charges upon the national debt. 

Whether or not the Government 
will feel disposed to eliminate 
wastes and political expenditures 
from the national spending remains 
to be seen. 

Some Borrowing Unavoidable 

Even with the maximum reliance 
upon taxation to pay for Canada’s 


war costs it is recognized that some. 


borrowing will be necessary—pos- 
sibly borrowing on a very large 
scale. Until United States neutrality 
laws are changed, borrowing in the 
United States will be technically im- 
possible. 

The question of interest rates upon 
Government borrowing is one that 
has aroused much discussion in 
financial circles. In Ottawa there is 
a feeling of confidence that it will 
at no time, even during an extended 
war, be necessary to pay the interest 
rates that were attained in the last 
war. In fact a part of the policy of 
equality of sacrifice will be an ap- 
peal for borrowings at rates of inter- 
est not substantially out of line with 
those now prevailing. 

This is not to imply that conscrip- 
tion of capital is in mind. It is felt 
that this will never be necessary. 
Rather, a combination of patriotism 
on the part of the investors pl 
sound monetary and financial man- 
agement by the Government will, it 
is hoped, enable essential war bor- 
rowing to be carried out on an eco- 
nomical basis. 

Dollar Finds Level 

There is little worrying in Ottawa 
about the abrupt decline in the Can- 
adian dollar in New York:. Certain 
groups in Canada derive a substan- 
tial benefit from this decline—not- 
ably newsprint and gold producers— 
but others will have to pay heavily 
to meet the added costs of New York 
funds—notably corporation and pub- 
lic borrowers with interest coupons 
payable in New York and importers 
of coal, machinery, automobiles, etc. 
The situation is regarded as one that 
represents an internal shift within 
Canada and a redistribution of bene- 
fits and losses. It is felt that, from 
the standpoint of Canada’s economy, 
whether in war or in peace, the more 
important question is the relation- 
ship of the Canadian dollar to the 
pound sterling. Here the shipment 
of wheat, bacon and other food- 
stuffs and raw materials, as 
well as the shipment of war 
supplies, requires that the gap be 
not too wide. The decline in our 
dollar is regarded as the natural 
gravitation of our currency to its 
traditional position about halfway 
between the pound and the dollar. 

No Impoverishment 

Financial authorities in the na- 
tion’s capital decry the .idea that 
even an extended war effort neces- 
sarily means the impoverishment of 
the Canadian people. They hold the 
view that the terrifying financial 
aftermath of war is largely the re- 
sult of mismanagement in the past 
of war financing. The totalitarian 
states have shown what can be done 
in turning idle labor and idle indfis- 
trial capacity to the creation of 
wealth at a rate to finance a pro- 
digious pace of expenditure—even 
wasteful expenditure such as re- 
armament or war effort. These 
authorities believe that if Canada 
enters the war determined to sacri- 
fice a large share of current earning 
power—particularly the new earn- 
ing power created by the industrial 
war effort—the worst of the continu- 
ing effects of war financing can be 
avoided and the country will 
emerge with its strength impaired 
to the very minimum degree. ° 


New Life Insurance Policies 
Contain War Restrictions 


Life insurance policies in force in 
Canada are not affected by the out- 
break of war, The conditions of the 
contract will stand. Most of these 
policies are entirely free of war 
restrictions. 

New policies to be issued, however, 
will be subject to certain restrictions, 
New term policies are not being 
sold for the time being. 

According to an official statement 
issued by R. Leighton Foster, gen- 
eral counsel of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, the 
life companies will issue policies on 
the lives of those on military or naval 
service in Canada or its territorial 
waters without restriction or extra 
premium. For the time being, how- 
evey, risks on individuals on actual 


’ 


not being accepted. It may be noted 
in this connection that in peace time 
the companies issue insurance on 
those actually engaged in flying only 
with considerable restrictions. 

New insurance on those engaging 
in active war service outside Canada 
will be subject to an extra premium. 
It is understood that this premium 
will probably be about $75 a year. 
In the last war an extra premium of 
$50 was charged at the start but this 
increased later to $150. Special re- 
strictions will probably be inserted 
in policies with tegard to civilians 
who leave Canada for dn actual 
theatre of war. They also will prob- 
ably be asked for an extra premium. 

Double indemnity and total dis- 
ability clauses in many existing 
policies, it is pointed out, are usually 
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Expedionary 
Force Omitted 


(Continued from page 1) 
far Quebec has come along with the 
rest of the country. There has been 
no disagreement in cabinet. The 
favorable development of the Que- 
bec situation was covered in The Fi- 
nancial Post last week. 


Psychological Change 


Since then, however, those best in- 
formed of French-Canadian opinion 
have realized that the meaning of 
these early signs of consent and co- 
operation may easily be exaggerated. 
Quebec, it is agreed, is going through 
a psychological adjustment. 

French Canada, as stated last 
week, is not opposed to Canada’s 
participation in the war, under cer- 
tain conditions. The French Cana- 
dians hate Hitlerism just as intensely 
as their fellgy Canadians in the 
other provinces. .” 

ey will raise no objection to 
Canadian expenditures on behalf of 
Britain. There is no objection to 
the recruiting of a gigantic air force 
for service abroad. They would not 
object if Canadians volunteered for 
overseas service and proceeded to 
fight either in the British or French 
armies. But coupled with the deep- 
est antagonism to conscription is a 
feeling that Canada must not have an 
expeditionary force, an army corps, 
serving in Europe. 


Fear of Separate Corps 


Perhaps this feeling is based, in- 
tuitively, on the fear that a Cana- 
dian corps would mean, ultimately, 
conscription, just as a national gov- 
ernment might mean conscription. 

Consideration for French-Cana- 
dian opinion has been constantly in 
the minds of ministers at Ottawa. 
There is, generally, satisfaction that 
no opposition has yet been offered 
by French-Canadian ministers to 
Canada’s war preparations. 

At the same time the English 
speaking provinces may not be con- 
tent with the apparently slow tempo 
of policy or indefinite delay of an 
offer of military aid, of an expedi- 
tionary force. 
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War’s Inflationary Prospect 
Affects Sterling Exchange 


Declaration of war by. the United 
Kingdom with all its inflationary 
possibilities brought the pound 
sterling down to within few cents 
of $4 at New York this week. There 
was a heavy transfer of sterling into 
United States dollars, evidently in 
anticipation of inflation of the 
United Kingdom currency to meet 
war expenditures. 

Prospects that heavy imports of 
war supplies in the near future will 
also bring deterioration in the trade 
position were an additional factor. 
It was announced from London that 
a ban would be placed on the ex- 
port of bank notes, gold, securities, 
and foreign exchange except with 
the permission of the British 
treasury. 

At the lower levels, it was stated 
there were evidences of support 
from the British Equalization Fund 
and it is expjected that an an- 
nouncement will be made shortly of 
the level at which the pound will 
be pegged. In the last war it was 
around $4.76. This time it is be- 
lieved it will be somewhat lower 
though above the low point reached 
at the beginning of this week. 


Canadian Dollar Drops 

The Canadian_dollar fell in sym- 
pathy with sterling, going to a dis- 
count at one time of around 9% 
under the United States currency. 
This made the quotation on the 
pound at Toronto and Montreal in 
the neighborhood of $4.43 to $4.45. 

Just what the relation will be be- 
tween the pound and the Canadian 
dollar when stabilization comes is a 
matter of speculation. Bankers 
point out that the Canadian trade 
position is such that the present 
discount of 8% to 9% under the 
dollar of the United States is not 
justified. Wild fluctuations at times 
have been interpreted by bankers 


Toronto Exchange Lifts 
Short Sale Restrictions 


To permit Canadian shareholders 
the same privilege as American, the 
prohibition of short selling on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange with re- 
spect ‘to stocks interlisted with the 
New York Stock Exchange and the 
New York Curb Market was rescind- 
ed from the opening of the Toronto 
exchange on Sept. 7. The stocks in- 
volved number approximately 30 
and include some of the leading Can- 
adian securities. 


as meaning that there has been no 
attempt to control the Canadian 
dollar. 

It is felt that Canadian currency 
will eventually take a position 
about midway between the pound 
and the United States dollar, which 
will facilitate it acting as an inter. 
mediary between the two major 
currencies. 

Talk of devaluation of the United 
States dollar at the present is re 
garded as premature as there is m 
need of such action to protect 
Britain and her allies and that 
would be the main reason for Roose 
velt making any move toward 
devaluation just now. 
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Not all Shaw Students are plan- 
ning office careers. We have 
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will eventually possess of 
their own; sons who are “going 
into Dad’s business”. It is an 
advantage to all young people to 
possess a foundation of 
Knowledge and Practice. You 
are invited to telephone or 
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ng a eee int 
pursuits of Britishers «s 
oad Tgragged into war’s mael 
by Hitler's lust for power, th 
lowing commentaries by Attia 
pro tem. London columnist 0 
Financial Post, were writter 
period just preceding outbre 
war. The observations re 
give striking sidelights on th 
perturbed determination of 
in the Motherland to grapp'e 
the emergencies of war vs 
they can. 


4 Over London 


The other day, happening 
out of my window, I expe: 
queer sensation. The winc 

ite me were full of faces 
up into the sky, and at on 
the feeling, with which we a 
familiar, that this had hip 
pefore. So, in a sense, it hac. 
faces were watching the 
bombers manoeuvring over 4 
What they had reminded m- q 
a day in 1918, when my «‘t 
was called in precisely the 
way to the first German <a 
raid over the West End of | 

I must add that the dispig 
other day was much the moy 
pressive of the two. The G 
aeroplanes in 1918 looked r 
small, harmless, even peace ‘u 
so the bombers and fighter 


ally. 
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Wonderfully Calm 

The community as a who 
peen wonderfully calm 
people, I fancy, have had too 
to think of to worry very zg 
The imminence of war presey 
hundred and one problems, tq 
of which practical attention m 
given. They range from the y 
bestowal of the very old a 
very young, through the proq 
of materials for the darkeni 
windows, to the disposal of p 
all kinds. 

Pets really are quite a s 
problem. It will not be possi 
take them into any public sh 
and it would be a callous f 
which could leave them in an 
house to fend for themselves. 
a lady who was wondering w 
anyone in the country wou 
‘found willing to take care ¢ 
two dachshunds for her 
were both born in this country 
said anxiously, “and so were 
paregts. They are really E 
dogs at heart.” 


Stormy Petrel 


Adalbert Korfanty, who di 
Warsaw last week, was a si 
petrel in an age, and from a 
tory, which have produced 
He was born a German subjed 
son of working-class paren 
Gleiwitz in Upper Silesia. B 
was not reconciled to bein: 
man and-he opposed the 
ment of the Reich in the yea 
fore the War, first as a jour 
and thén as the first Polish mez 
of the Reichstag. 

But his greatest activity was 
come after the ‘war. He was 4 
mined that as much as possi 
his native province should be 
porated in the restored Polan 
first Polish Plebiscite Commis: 
in Upper Silesia he soon als 
his own Government as wel! ’ 
Allies. But he was prepared <o 
at nothing, and when it was r 
ed that the Allies meant to 
only a small part of the dis 
province to Poland, he estab 
himself .as a virtual dictat 
Beuthen, guarded in the Lo 
Hotel by a formidable arm 
bodyguards. 


When the work to which 
set his hand was accompli: 
was found to be less well fi 
the staider work of peasc 
Partly owing to the enmity 
sudski, who refused to accep 
as Prime Minister on any 
tions, he played little part in 
politics except as a disturbi 
fluence, He was frequently af 
with the Government and i 
he was imprisoned in a fortres 
escaped thence and lived in 
until this summer, when h 
turned home to die. 

He was a tall, heavily buil 
of a/man with a violent tempd 
an obstinacy which were fr¢ q 

; the enemies of his judgment. 
' during the one great episode 


h 
1q 
td 
té 


life he acted in a way to make 
those who most hated him a 
his courage and his confiden 
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as meaning that there has been no 
attempt to control the Canadian 
aoiiar. 

It is felt that Canadian currency 
vill eventually take a position 
about midway between the pound 
and the United States dollar, which 
will facilitate it acting as an inter. 
mediary between the two major 
currencies. 

Talk of devaluation of the United 
States dollar at the present is re- 
garded as premature as there is no 
need of such action to protect 
Britain and her allies and that 

ould be the main reason for Roose- 
velt making any move toward 
devaluation just now. 
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Matriculation Speciclists 
All-Day Classes with Individual 


Instruction. Laboratory Study 
room, etc. 


KI 8318 287 Russell Hill Rd. 
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Mr. BUSINESSMAN 


Give Your Son 
or Daughter 
a Business Training 


Not all Shaw Students are plan- 
ning office careers. We have 
many sons and daughters of we’l- 
to-do parents — daughters wo 
will eventually possess estates of 
their own; sons who are “going 
into Dad’s business”. It is an 
advantage to all young people to 
possess a foundation of Business 
Knowledge and Practice. You 
are invited to telephone or write 
SHAW SCHOOLS, Head Office, 
1130 Bay Street, Toronto. Ki. 3165. 


SEL MSTS 


J 


,@ 


this Bank TODAY — 
hat bring you more 
nent of your accounts ; . 
ing extra hands 10 

ng domestic markets; 
hese may be made 
Consult the Manager 


_THE 


London Calling - by Atticus If 


Reflecting the thoughts, interests 
gnd pursuits of Britishers as they 
re dragged into war's maelstrom 

Hitler’s lust for power, the fol- 
lowing commentaries by Atticus II, 
ro tem. London columnist of The 
Financial Post, were written in the 
riod just preceding outbreak of 
war, The observations reported 
ive striking sidelights on the un- 

urbed determination of those 
in the Motherland to grapple with 
the emergencies of war as best 


they can. 


Bombers Over London 

The other day, happening to look 
out of my window, I experienced a 
yeer sensation. The windows op- 
gsite me were full of faces peering 
up into the sky, and at once I had 
the feeling, with which we are all 
familiar, that this had happened 
pefore. So, in a sense, it had. Those 
taces were watching the French 
bombers manoeuvring over London, 
What they had reminded me of was 
a day in 1918, when my attention 
was called in precisely the same 
way to the first German daylight 
raid over the West End of London. 


1 must add that the display the 
other day was much the more im- 
pressive of the two. The German 
geroplanes in 1918 looked remote, 
small, harmless, even peaceful. Not 
so the bombers and fighters of our 
ally. 


Wonderfully Calm 

The community as a whole has 
been wonderfully calm. Most 
people, I fancy, have had too much 
to think of to worry very greatly. 
The imminence of war presented a 
hundred and one problems, to each 
of which practical attention must be 
given. They range from the proper 
bestowal of the very old and the 
very young, through the procuring 
of materials for the darkening of 
windows, to the disposal of pets of 
all kinds. 

Pets really are quite a serious 
problem, It will not be possible to 
take them into any public shelter, 
and it would be a callous family 
which could Jeave them in an empty 
house to fend for themselves. I met 
a lady who was wondering whether 
anyone in the country would be 
found willing to take care of her 
two dachshunds for her. “They 
were both born in this country,” she 
said anxiously, “and so were their 
paregts. They are really English 
dogs at heart.” 

. ” 


Stormy Petrel 

Adalbert Korfanty, who died in 
Warsaw last week, was a stormy 
petrel in an age, and from a terri- 
tory, which have produced many. 
He was born a German subject, the 
son of working-class parents, at 
Gleiwitz in Upper Silesia. But he 
was not reconciled to being a Ger- 
man and he opposed the govern- 
ment of the Reich in the years be- 
fore the War, first as a journalist 
and then as the first Polish member 
of the Reichstag. 

But his greatest activity was to 
come after the war. He was deter- 
mined that as much as possible of 
his native province should be incor- 
porated in the restored Poland. At 
first Polish Plebiscite Commissioner 
in Upper Silesia he soon alarmed 
his own Government as well as the 
Allies. But he was prepared to stick 
at nothing, and when it was rumor- 
ed that the Allies meant to give 
only a small part of the disputed 
province to Poland, he established 
himself as a virtual dictator in 
Beuthen, guarded in the Lomnitz 
Hotel by a formidable army of 
bodyguards. 

When the work to which he had 
set his hand was accomplished, he 
was found to be less well fitted for 
the staider work of peacetime. 
Partly owing to the enmity of Pil- 
sudski, who refused to accept him 
#s Prime Minister on any condi- 
tions, he played little part in Polish 
poutics except as a disturbing in- 
fluence. He was frequently at odds 
with the Government and in 1930 
he was imprisoned in a fortress. He 
escaped thence and lived in exile 
until this summer, when he re- 
turned home to die, 

He was a tall, heavily built bull 
of a man with a violent temper and 
an obstinacy which were frequently 
the enemies of his judgment. But 
during the one great episode of his 
life he acted in a way to make even 
those who most hated him admire 

‘S Courage and his confidence. 


Copyright, 1939, The Financial Post and 
The Sunday Times, Lendon. 


Leading War Personalities Are Spotlighted in 
Atticus’ Penetrating Appraisals of Public Men 


The other day I read in a library 
volume of Hansard no less than 
three pages of sustained vituperation 
uttered by Mr. Lloyd George in 
honor of Sir 
John Simon. 
The wells of 
scorn, con- 
tempt, irony, 
derision and 
denunciation 
were drained 
‘o the last 
drop. Many 
people have 
attacked him, 
yet Sir John 
remains like 
a white - top 
ped mountain, 
not even 
showing the 
footmarks of 
those who set 
out to con- 
quer him. 

Is he immune to praise or blame? 
Is some human element missing in 
this tall luminary of the law—now a 
statesman — whose brain embraces 
every problem without fatigue and 
whose body is the unquestioning 
slave of his mind? There is a form- 
ality about Sir John Simon which 
keeps the world at a distance and 
one suspects that there are times 
when he would gladly open the gates 
if he but knew where the key could 
be found. It sounds trite to say that 
a man cannot be judged until seen 
in his own home but that is particu- 
larly true of the Chancellor. There, 
and on the golf course, one finds 
a simplicity and a gentleness sharply 
at variance with the popular con- 
ception of the man of ice whose 
heart beats only to the rhythm of 
personal ambition. 


SIR JOHN SIMON 


If our new Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, the Marquess of Lothian, 
fails to attract as much atten- 
tion as Mr. Joseph Kennedy 

does here it 
will be. due 
to the Wash- 
_ington back- 
ground fra- 
ther than any 
failings of his 
own. The 
Americans 


will like Lord |, 


Lothian. 

Lord Loth- 
ian started his 
public career, 
like so many 
other famous 
men, on the 

' staff of Lord 
Milner in 
South Africa. 
He held vari- 

ous political posts and was an un- 
usually successful Under-Secretary 
to the India Office. Later he dabbled 
in newspapers when Mr. Lloyd 
George endeavored to create a sec- 
ond empire in Fleet Street. He suc- 
ceeded his cousin and will be suc- 
ceeded by a cousin—unless, of course, 
our 57-year-old bachelor ambassador 
plays with fate and remains over 
there. 


MARQUESS OF 
LOTHIAN 


I have watched our Secretary for 
War during a friendship of nearly 
20 years. There have been times 
when I have 
doubted 
him but he 
has never 
shared those 
doubts. 

My opinion 
is that in his 
earlier politi- 
cal life Leslie 
Hore -Belisha 
would have 
liked the 
palm without 
the dust but 
that now he 
shirks no bur- 
den and rei- 
ishes the 
magnitude of 
his tasks. 


HORE-BELISHA 


j e 
Just before General Sir Edmund 
Ironside, (new chief of the Imperial 
General Staff) was sent to command 
Gibraltar I sat next to him at a re- 
union dinner of veterans. He im- 
pressed me then, as he has always 
done, as a man of guile ih war and 
an honorable simplicity in peace: 
When giant Sir Edmund was 
ordered to Gibraltar it seemed to 
many of us that his star had set. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TORONTO 


Most of the men now in leading 
roles in the great conflict between 
the democracies and Naziism, have 
been spotlighted in recent months 
by the penetrating character ap- 
praisals of Atticus, The Financial 
Post’s famous London columnist. 
Particularly timely at this time are 
the following passages from his 
observations of some of the chief 
British and other actors on the 
international stage of war and 
peace, 


The Belisha broom had reached 
high. Gibraltar was not a post 
where future field marshals proved 
their genius. Instead it was tradi- 
tionally a halfway house where a 
distinguished soldier cculd exercise 
his gifts for organization without 
undue strain. We did not realize that 
Gibraltar had become a vital prob- 
lem in the new Mediterranean 
orientation. The Spanish war and 
the full-blooded emergence of Italy 
as an axis power demanded drastic 
new measures in keeping the Rock 
impregnable. : 

According to report, General Iron- 
side has done his job well, as he 
always does. Sir Edmund speaks 16 
languages (according to popular 
legend) and even should be falter 
with one of them his mighty stature 
of six-feet-four and his i 
voice convey a meaning all their 
own, 

7 7 . 


Ambassador Joseph Kennedy does 
not orate, he talks to his hearers. 
Next to the French, Americans have 
the greatest gift for creating thun- 
dering phrases that go crashing 
down the slopes of history like an 
escaped boulder. 

Mr. Ken- 
nedy does not 
follow these 
.masters. Une 

4 like a certain 

British Cab- 

inet Minister 

who always 

addresses a 

single person 

as if he is a 

public meet- 

ing, the Am- 

erican Am- 

bassador ad- 

dresses a pub- 
, lic meeting as 

if it is one 

person. He is 

friendly, hu- 

man, shrewd, 
idealistic and amusing. 

Ambassador Kennedy uses exactly 
the same style on the public plat- 
form as in the dressing room of the 
golf club. 


JOSEPH KENNEDY 


No one who knows Anthony Eden 
will accuse him of seeking the lime- 
light or courting publicity. It is not 
Ais doing or his desire that he has 
been seized 
on by the 
cinema - gut- 
ted public 
until his per- 
sonality has 
actually 
eclipsed the 
stars of Hol- 
lywood in 

popularity 

and cerebral 

ex ci tement. 

Mr. Eden’s 

character is 

straightfor- 

ward and en- 

riched by a ee 
genuine sim- = 
plicity of 

spirit, tis hes ANTHONY EDEN 
refused the temptation to dramatize 
himself. 

Mr. Eden’s personality is more 
vivid than his mind. Intellectually 


Expect Trade 
Will Expand 


(Continued from page 1) 
ectly alter this - ~vement of goods. 
Another $115.6 millions was from 
Britain*and. while this trade will not 
be affected by any enemy power, it 
is thought that so far as textiles and 
machinery and similar articles go, 
there will be a sharp falling away 
in sales to Canada. \ 


No Shortage Feared 


A certain amount of the import 
trade, approximately, $15 millions 
is with countries either now at war 
with us or under German domina- 
tion and, on this account, will dis- 
appear. Another $12 millions of im- 
ports come from Norway, Sweden, 
Belgium, Holland and similar coun- 
tries. Undoubtedly it will be seri- 
ously affected by hostilities. 

But no fears are expressed at Ot- 
tawa that Canada « ' be unable to 
buy any materials she may require 
from abroad. The source of supply 
may be changed, but there will be no 
shortage on that account. 

Canada’s exports last fiscal year, 
at $969 millions will almost certainly 
increase this year although marked 
changes in the character of the goods 
exported will begin to become 
noticeable at once. Our greatest 
customers are the United States 
($375,939,000) and the United King- 
dom ($325,465,000). Their positions 
will be reversed, it is believed, be- 
fore the year is out. 

Exports which are blotted out by 
the war include almost $18 millions 
direct to Germany—largely nickel 
and other war materials—and lesser 
amounts to Poland and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Likewise some $40 millions 
of exports to the Baltic countries, 
Holland and Belgit 1, are thought 
certain to undergo radical revision. 


Effect of Blockade 


Apart from the impact of war up- 
on Canada’s trade, pill be the British 
blockade which has been clamped 
upon Germany. It is known here 
that Britain means to enforce it with 
all possible severity and efficiency. 

Neutral countries*in a position to 
re-ship goods to Germany will be 
rationed at the outset. It will be 
made impossible for them to pur- 
chase from Canada and re-ship to 
the enemy. And in commodities of 


he seldom goes beyond exposition. 
That may be the result of having 
had to weigh his words so carefully 
during his regime at the Foreign 
Office, 
* * ~ 

_ Perhaps a few of our former For- 
eign Secretaries might contend that 
it is not easy to fail in that office 
when taere is 
a Prime Min- 
ister ready to 
assume com- 
plete respon- 
sibility for 
every thing. 
Further it 
could be ar- 
gued that a 
minister who 
does not have 
to face the 
fierce scru- 
tiny of the 
House of 
Commons can 
hide his de- 
fects, should 
he be the un- 
fortunate pos- 
sessor of such things. Whatever the 
weight of such logic may be Lord 
Halifax always dressed in the most 
sombre and almost funereal black 
clothes, makes his way from Down- 
ing Street to the House and back 
again, seemingly unaware that he is 
one of the most discussed men of 
our time. 


LORD HALIFAX 


Pope Pius XII is only 63 years of 
age and the slightness of his stature 
suggests that he will have a long 
life. I am convinced, also that his 
tenure of office will prove a source 
of inspiration to all that is just and 
merciful and of good repute. One 
of his favorite phrases is “the human 
family” and his conception of it is 
universal. As a man he does not 
hesitate to range himself against the 
forces of tyranny yet he can feel 
pity simultaneously for the tyrant 
and his victim. When he spoke by 
radio to the 
outside world 
he used the 
words: 

“The first 
message 
from a suc- 
cessor of St. 
Peter can- 
not be any- 
thing else 
but a mes- 
sage of 
peace, of 
that peace 
with which 
the Ale 
mighty re- 
wards those 
who be- 
seech, de- 
sire and 
prepare for peace with a pure 
heart.” 

No priest or Vatican official wrote 
those words for him. They are 
absolutely of the texture of his 
spirit. Those of us who are not of 
the Catholic faith yet belong to the 
human family have reason to re- 
joice with that Church today. 


POPE PIUS 


which Canada’s supplies are limited 
the preference will go to Britain. 


Greater Production 

In addition to these facts, it is ex- 
pected that Canadian production 
itself will begin at once to undergo 
deep changes. As the country gears 
itself to war, production will tend 
to expand in war essentials and to 
diminish in non-war commodities. 

Therefore, while it is regarded as 
impossible to chart with confidence 
the trend of Canadi*» trade in war, 
it is believed that the general tend- 
ency will be toward expansion. At 
first this expansion may be slow but 
assuming the war goes into 1940 or 
beyond, it will result in the greatest 
outbound movement of goods in the 
country’s history.. 

Use of Substitutes 

In the meantime businessmen are 
not worrying very much about the 
goods they will no longer be able 
to import from Germany. 

The experience of the last war 
showed that in most cases these 
could either be obtained elsewhere 
or replaced by substitutes. In the 
early months of the war, the textile 
industry was anxious because it 
could not obtain German dyes. 
Nevertheless, in September, 1914, the 
ten mills of the Dominion Textile 
Co. resumed operations. 

The steel trade, with plants at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Hamilton, Sydney 
and other points were at first upset, 
because of inability to get ferro- 
manganese from Germany but this 


was overcome and works were soon |° 


busy on orders from the allies. Early 
in September, the E. D. Smith Co., 
of Winona, Ont., reported full steam 
ahead in both employment and pro- 
duction. 

Chemical trades which had been 
getting potash from Germany, elec- 
trical industries using platinum, and 
manufacturers of photographic mat- 
erials using oxalic acid were event- 
ually able to carry on. 

Employment Maintained 

While wages and salaries were 
cut in some quarters along with re- 
duced employment, as the weeks 
went on, it was felt to be a patriotic 
duty to keep as many men as possible 
working. Within a year’s time 
active operations became a neces- 
sity. 

The agricultural industry did well 
throughout the war. 

Canadian importers do not expect 
any serious trouble, on this occasion. 
Firms importing sardines from Nor- 
way, olives and dates from the Medi- 
terranean do not expect that there 
will be any serious interruption to 
their operations although prices are 
likely to be higher owing to higher 
cost of transportation including in- 
creased insurance rates, etc. 

Exporters fel that the prospects 
for their goods depend on whether 
their products are necessities or lux- 
uries. Fine instruments and mach- 
inery which are not made here will 
probably be added to the list of 


FINANCIAL POST 


Ruthless German defiance of the 
democratie world is no new develop- 
ment. Six years ago this summer, a 
staff writer of The Financial Post 
was in Europe. In Paris he inter- 
viewed leading French officials and 
asked their opinion of the then rising 
Nazi Government in Germany. They 
warned him of the danger that now 
confronts Britain and France, Hitler 
and his advisers, they said ‘bluntly 
were a bunch of gangsters. 


“If you put Al Capone and a group 
of Chicago gangsters in the White 
House and let them rule the country 
with sawed-off shotguns you would 
have a parallel for the situation in 
Germany.” they told The Financial 
Post in July, 4933. 


The Nazi Government, according 
to the French spokesmen was not 
considered as a representative gov- 
ernment of the German people. “The 
men around Hitler,” The Post was 
told, “are in a number of cases the 
exact counterparts of the men who 
have run the rum-running racket in 
the United States. We have reports 
on a number of them. These reports 
show that they lead the most im- 
moral lives and are men of the basest 
character. Such men will stop at 
nothing. They have no sense of re- 
sponsibility; of moral obligation to 
the nation. Their ambitions are 
personal.” 


It was suggested that perhaps the 
apparent apathy cf moderate opin- 
ion in Germany resulted from dis- 
appointment and _ disillusionment 
concerning the Treaty of Versailles. 


“But Germany is wrong to blame 
her economic troubles entirely upon 
the Treaty of Versailles,” argued the 
French, “The fundamental economic 
problem in Germany is over-popula- 
tion which means lack of opportun- 
ity. But we had the same problem 
in France and we have solved it. We 
have been building up our present 
industries like wine-growing and 
wheat-raising. Our industries are 
small industries using large amounts 
of hand labor. Our tariff helps to 
raise the standard of the country 


Saw German World Menace 
_ With Nazi Rise Years Ago 


workers rather than to build up large 
industries.” 

“In Germany,” The Post was told, 
“they have aped the United States 
and Canada, Forgetting that German 
opportunities are not like those ex- 
isting in the new countries of Am- 
erica, they have built huge factories 
and equipped them with the most 
modern machinery to replace hand 
labor.” 

Then came these prophetic words: 


“The excess population of Ger- 
many is a terrible threat to the 
world so long as the Government 
is in the control of some of the men 
around Hitler. They are men of 
consummate ambition and brutal 
disregard of the sacredness of priv- 
ate happiness or human life. Ger- 
many has at least two million ex- 
cess men. What would be more 
easy than to go to war against the 
rest of Europe in a desperate 
gamble ‘for power? Even if Ger- 
many lost 2,000,000 men and lost a 
great war she would not be much 
worse off than she is now. We are 
frankly afraid that if the Nazi lead- 
ers find their power slipping 
they will go to war to retain their 
power and influence over the 
people and in the hope that they 
will create permanent positions 
and world power for themselves.” 

The article appeared in July, 1933, 
just after Hitler seized power. 


Finances Hold Steady 
in B. C. Municipalities 


From Our Own Correspondent 


Sound Management 


under the 
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Directors 


R. W. Steele, President 
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Montreal 


toria, reduced the mill rate during 


VANCOUVER.—Disbursements of| the past year. 


British Columbia cities, districts and 
villages, apart from thcse of Van- 
couver, were slightly in excess of 
revenue last year, according to fig- 
ures announced by the department 
of municipalities: 

Total expenditures were $22,124,- 
547 and collections, $21,906,844. The 
report shows that tax values for 1939 
are slightly less than those of 1938, 
but the tax rate is upward. 

Only two cities, Nelson and Vic- 


Collections of taxes continue to im- 
prove. Unused borrowing powers in 
| British Columbia municipalities 
amount to approximately $42 
millions, 

“The general financial situation 
among municipalities of the prov- 
ince is much the same as a year ago.” 
reports Deputy Minister E. H. Bridg- 
man, “There is evidence of continued 
economy ir administration. There 
have been no further defaults, nor 


Toronto 


has any municipality been placed 
under a commissioner.” 


Sidney Roofing Plans 
Rebuild Burnt Plant 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Sidney Roofing & 
Paper Co., Victoria, is planning to 
undertake the rebuilding of the por- 
tion of its groundwood mill recently 
destroyed by fire. The loss was re- 
ported at over $25,000, including 
equipment. 


| Get the FACTS 


. . » AND SO CAN YOU= 


Home-Heating rates have been 


radically reduced 


@ Think of the marvellous convenience of heating your home with GAS. 
All the usual winter furnace tending drudgery vanishes the moment you 
decide to use GAS for home heating. Gone are the bothersome and 
annoying trips to the cellar; no more ashes to shake, sift and remove. Instead 
—you have clean, warm, uniform heat that saves you dollars in doctor’s bills. 
A thermostat regulates the heat and frees you completely from all heating 


worries. 


GAS heating is economical — the new low home-heating rate makes it so. 
TT 


Each day, home-owners who investi- 
ate the possibilities of heating their 
mes with GAS are convinced that 
this modern fuel compares favourably 
with other fuels. Satisfied users will 


tell you that gas heatin 
—that dollar for do 


more comfort and greater conveni- 
You, too, should check the 
merits of GAS and learn how it can 


ence. 


serve you! 


is not costly 
» gas gives 


like 
YOURSELF! 


The cost of GAS for home heating has 
been radically lowered and budget pay- 
ments make equipment ownership easy. 
Telephone Ad. 9221 and our, home-heat- 
ing engineer will call. This visit will not 
place you under any obligation... . 
Let us tell you the fascinating story 
about a Toronto home which is perhaps 
your own. 


Then—JUDGE FOR 


THE CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY 


HOME HEATING PAVIRON 


55 ADELAIDE ST. E., Ad. 9221 


Today! 


A real opportunity is here 
..- A chance for you to 
see, without the slightest 
obligation, how gas can 
serve you this coming Fall 
and Winter. One of our 
heating engineers will 
make a complete study of 
your home and tell you 
exactly what would be in- 
volved to change to gas 
for heating! You should at 
least find out — you'll be 
surprised to know how 
little the change will cost. 


Building a New Home? 
Need New Equipment? 


This is the latest in gas home- 
heating boilers. Whether you 
use warm air, hot water or 
steam heating—gas equipment 


@ lf your furnace is reason- 
ably new, all you need is a 
CONVERSION BURNER. Ne 
matter what type of furnace 
er boiler you now have there 
is a correct size and type of 
Conversion Burner for your 
particular needs. 


ta 


sn 





Incestanent Trends 


War Fears Succeeded © 
By Rush To Buy Stocks 


Wide Gains in War Favorites Follow Ending Period 
of Tension—Markets Take Short Cut 
to Lessons of 1914 


Far from being thrown into a panic at the actual outbreak of war 
between Germany, Great-Britain and France, ‘stock markets on this 
continent interpreted this in the most favorable possible light. 

In a way the actual beginning of the war came at a favorable 
moment.. On Saturday, when an actual declaration of war appeared 
inevitable, the strong upsurge got under way. When the start of the 


war on Sunday was followed by 


the Labor Day holiday, the first 


shock was over and the response was spectacular. 
Early selections of stocks to buy as “war babies” showed little 


discrimination. The steels, base me 


tals, machinery, pulp and paper 


groups perhaps stood out. On the other hand. U.S. and Canadian 
markets were alike in leaving bank stocks, liquor and soft drink 
securities, and utilities alone, These, as pointed out in The Financial 
Post in recent articles, are less likely to come through a war period 


unscathed. 


If a war means that general business activity extends to bring 
widespread prosperity, then even these early laggards will probably 


be adjusted in price more nearly in 


line with improved prospects. But 


for one reason or another they seem less desirable to stock buyers 


at present. 
Action such as has been seen in 


the past few days made it entirely 


unnecessary for stock exchanges to place in effect the protective meas- 
ures, such as pegged prices, that were ready for use. The only 
restriction on Canadian markets was a prohibition of short selling 
which was placed in effect in the few days prior to the actual outbreak 


of war. 


- * - 
Signal of Confidence 
Stock markets appear to be try- 
ing to make absolutely clear that as 


far as business volume and price) 


levels are concerned, there is nothing 
to fear in the near future. War de- 
mands will take Care of unused pro- | 
ductive capacity, it is-thought. Un- | 
employment will vanish under the 
twofold demand of the armed! 
forces and expanding industry. 
Farm conditions will be immeasur- 
ably benefitted by the rising tend- 
encies already so evident in such | 
key commodities as wheat, livestock 
and dressed meats, sugar, cotton, and 





others. Overnight, Car.eda’s terrific 
problem of heavy losses under min- 
imum prices for wheat is eliminated. 

In other words, the stock market 
appears to have taken a short cut 
this time to matters which took 
many months to make clear 25 years 
ago. At that time, the first reaction 
to outbreak of war was a panic and 
rush for liquidity at any cost. This 
time preparations, financial, econ- 
omic and psychological, for a war 
appear to have, been so thorough that 
the first reaction is an aggressive one 
on the part of investors. The infla- 
tionary aspects of a wartime econ- 
omy have been So much publicized 
and are so well known that there 
was a rush to buy rather than to 
sell, Finally, pressure of heavy 
European liquidation was eliminated 
by previous control measurers. | 

2 - 7 


Trend Confirmed ‘ 


Followers of stock market theories 
should find abundant reason for re- 
newed confidence in the decisive way 
in which industrial stocks were able 
to penetrate through the July highs 
which stopped the advance about six 
weeks ago, By scoring a clear gain 
of 10 points in one day, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average rose well 
above the 144.71 level of July 22. 
The rail average up to Sept. 5 had 
not yet shown ability to penetrate 
through the levels where the July 
rise was stopped. 

Thus, it seems that stocks are close 
to giving a renewed signal that the 
trend is upward. Assuming that this 
is so, it would also suggest that the 
initial burst of strength had not dis- 
counted all the possible gains. The 
London stock exchange is remaining 
closed until Sept. 7. 


Disturbances Possible 


It is too much to éxpect that re- 
actions will not be experienced in 
the months to come. News from the 
war zone may have much to do with 
stock market action. One or more 
reverses for ‘-e British and French 
forces could change optimistic senti- 
ment to one of fear. The effect on 
the stock market could be unsettling. 
even if only temporary. 

Perhaps even more to be remem- 
bered is the fact that a war can pro- 
duce many surprises. Effect on in- 
Hividual industries may not be quite 
what was calculated. Special taxes 
or restrictions on profits may offset 
substantial gains in volume of pro- 
duction. Early estimates of com- 
panies that will benefit most from 
war demands may prove to have 
been wrong. 

This emphasizes again the neces- 

sity of continued watchfulness. War 
markets appear likely to resemble 
inflation markets. Shifts in direction 
can come with little warning and 
disconcerting range of movement. 
' In the final analysis, it seems wise 
to lay the empbasis for an invest- 
ment programme on such groups as 
agricultural equipment, non-ferrous 
metals, petroleum producers, steel 
companies and those fabricating stee] 
equipment, machinery, meat packers 
and probably automotive. Many of 
these comparie’ will have plants 
that are already equipped to mal:e 
wer munitions or can with compara- 
tive ease be changed to this type of 
production. Others produce the raw 
materials from which war equipmeni 
is made; others depend on the pro- 
bable demand from agriculture or 
food processing. This may not be a 
complete list but it seems generally 
accepted as a guide. 

And it is still wise to lay stress 
_on the quality of the investment 
itself, A company in a strong posi- 
tion is much better prepared to 
weather whatever may happen than 
is one that has not demonstrated this 
quality. It is true that it may be pos- 
sible to show greater appreciation in 
values through the more speculative 
stocks. But the risks are also greater 
and when the reaction does come, as 
it always has, the chances of loss 
are much greater. 
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National Light Reports 
Increase in Earnings 


National Light & Power Co. re- 
ports an increase in power output 
and earnings in the seven months 
period ended July 31 over the same 
period in 1938. \ 

Operating earnings increased to 
$335,575 from $307,592. Net earnings 
increased to $193,795 from $172,759, 
After larger allowance for depreci- 
ation and higher bond interest 
charges, net profit, before allowance 
for income taxes, increase to $66, 
488 from $51,386 in the seven months 
period of 1938, 


EARNINGS STATEMENT 
Seven Months Ended July 31 
1 


Oper. earnings 
Less: Oper. exps. .... 


Net oper. revenue .. 

Add: Misc. inc. ...... 
193,795 
52,619 
74,688 


66,488 


Net earnings 
Less: Depreciation ... 
Bond interest ,....® 


Net profit* 
* Before allowance for income tax. 
Times Bond Interest Earned: 
Before deprec, ..... 2.59 
After deprec. 1,89 1.71 
Output in kw.h. .... 15,929,169 13,918,026 


2.39 


Rogers-Majestic Corp. 
Gets Capital Changes 


Supplementary letters patent, 
dated Aug. 9, 1939, have been issued 
to Rogers-Majestic Corp. confirming 
the changes in the company’s capital 
stock voted by shareholders at 
recent meetings. 

At the special meetings last July 
shareholders voted in favor of grant- 
ing one vote per share to the class A 
stock and five votes per share to the 
class B. The latter had formerly held 
entire voting control of the com- 


pany. 


Municipal Finance 


Toronto reports a net general and 
education debt of $63,764,868 in its 
annual financial report for the year 
ended Dec, 31, 1938. ‘Assessed value 
of rateable property for school pur- 
poses was $967,167,858, and for gen- 
eral purposes, $895,512,159. 

7 A - 


Regina recently borrowed $100.- 
000 from the sinking fund for relief 
purposes. Total amount which the 
city has taken from the sinking 
fund for direct relief now amounts 
to $1,731,000. All of this has been 
borrowed from the sinking fund and 
bonds for equal amounts deposited 
in the fund. 

7 7 * 

Hamilton assessment commission- 
er has announced an increase in 
taxable property of $1,152,487, mak- 
ing total assessment for 1940 taxes, 
more than $165.7 millions. 

» o 


Montreal spent $17,577,577 in 1938 
for administration and other depart- 
mental expenses. 


Curb on Exports Likely 
Offset by Other 
Demand 


Effect of war on major industries 
in Canada and on chief concerns in 
those industries will vary widely, 
survey by The Financial Post indi- 
cates. But favorable or otherwise, 
effects will be pronounced in most 


cases, 

Outlook for Canadian farm imple- 
ment exports, and therefore for the 
companies engaged in this business, 
is largely dependent on British and 
French ability to keep the sea lanes 
open, according to officials of one of 
the larger companies. It is pointed 
out that in the last war, demand in 
France for better farm implements 
increased 4s the shortage of men be- 
came more apparent. What happens 
this time can hardly be known yet 
but, barring an actual interuption 
because of an invasion, there seems 
no reason to expect that similar de- 
mand will not arise. 

It is, of course, recognized that 
German requirements and those of 
other countries in which fighting is 
taking place are practically elimin- 
ated. p 

In the Argentine, an important ex- 
port market for Canadian manufac- 
turers, it is expected that rising 
prices for farm products will mean a 
continued good demand for ma- 
chines. Here again adequate ship- 
ping is a point to consider. 


Effect of Exchange 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, there should not be any 
change except such as may be im- 
posed by fluctuations in foreign ex- 
change rates. With the current 
trend for discount on Canadian dol- 
lars at New York, it is possible that 
Canadian exporters will be aided. 

The two chief companies in this 
industry interested in the export 
markets are Cockshutt Plow Co. and 
Massey-Harris Co., so far as the in- 
vestor is concerned. The latter com- 
pany has a subsidiary operating a 
factory in Germany. It is obvious 
that this plant will be a loss but, on 
the other hand, it has not been pos- 
sible for some years to get any earn- 
ings out of Germany. For this rea- 
son, and because the critical situa- 
tion has been recognized for some 
time, it is understood that what is 
considered adequate provision has 
been made. 


Bigger Domestic Sales 

Any loss of export markets that 
may be suffered by Canadian farm 
implement manufacturers can easily 
be offset by greater sales in Canada 
and the United States. If the war 
lasts and the present trend toward 
higher prices for farm produce con- 
tinues, Canadian farmers will get a 
greatly increased purchasing power. 
A goodly part of this will go for 
newer and better equipment. This 
movement may be hastened by short- 
age of labor and likely higher aver- 
age wages. Higher prices have come 
too late to aid the major selling sea- 
sons this year, but will help collec- 
tions. Continuation of present trends 
until spring should mean important 
gains next year. 

Implement companies have plants 
that are not used nearly to capacity 
at present. This unused capacity 

could probably be converted to the 
manufacture of certain classes of war 
equipment. Company officials tell 
The Financial Post, however, that 
whether or not they would be will- 
ing to start the manufacture of muni- 
tions would largely depend on the 
attitude of the Government. They 
are not willing to make arms on the 
basis of small orders that would rot 
permit some return on their costs. Of 
course, large scale British buying 
could quickly change this reluctance. 
In Steel Industry 

Dominion Foundries & Stee] offi- 
cials tell The Financial Post that 
they have not noted any trouble yet 
in obtaining an adequate supply of 
tin. This metal has to be imported, 
largely from Malaya and the East 
Indies. Because of distance it is 
necessary to contract for supplies for 
several months in advance, Output 
of tin is also under the rigid control 
of a cartel which has stabilized prices 
and supplies. 

Interruptions and difficulties in 
transportation are feared more seri- 
ously than inability to buy. 

There are at present two producers 
of tin plate in Canada. Algoma Steel 
Corp. placed a new plant in opera- 
tion this year, while Dominion Foun- 
dries & Steel has been active for the 
past four years, 

An important volume of Canada's 
tin plate requirements comes from 
British producers at present. It is 
thought possible that this source of 
supply will be interrupted because 
of wartime demands on the British 
steel industry. This would give Can- 
adian producers an gpportunity to 
capture a larger share’of the domes- 
tic market which might easily be 
made even larger by demands for 
canned foods to ship overseas, 

Operating at Capacity 

So far as Dominion Foundries is 
concerned, the company’s plant is 
already opérating at capacity and 
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Market Opinions 


The start of the war and its re- 
sults have happened so suddenly that 
available appraisals of the stock mar. 
ket have not been able to give al- 
lowance-for the spectacular turns of 
events, Such as are available, how- 
ever, point to good reasons for ex- 
pecting strong benefits to U.S. busi- 
ness. 


Barron’s, New York (The Trader) 
—The conclusion myst be that de- 
spite the unforecastable develop- 
ments of war, with such immediate 
collateral effects as the drastic de- 
cline in the pound sterling and a re- 
action in high-grade bond prices, 
business and profits in the United 
States are headed for higher 
planes.... 


“There is a real risk of companies 
abnormally benefitted by war being 
subject to some special type of tax 
levy ... If the business revival that 
has for several months been gather- 
ing strength is to be intensified by 
European war demands, the resultant 
prosperity will hardly be spread so 
thin as not to cover representative 
fields of industrial and merchandis- 
ing activity. 

“.,. By all normal interpretations, 
national consuming power is in pro- 


could not handle any additional de- 
mand. Work is now under way, 
however, on a $500,000 addition to 
the plant. 

Algoma Steel has a contract with 
Continental Can to supply approxi- 
mately 70% of the latter company’s 
needs for tin plate in Canada for five 
years. This leaves additional capa- 
city for sale and it is quite possible 
that new-found demand may bring 
capacity operations to this plant as 
well, 


Rubber Prices Jump 


Rubber manufacturers are not at 
all pleased with the indicated prob- 
able effect of the war on their opera- 
tions. After holding around 16 cents 
a pound for over a year, crude rub- 
ber moved up to 18.90 cents a pound 
in New York on Sept. 1 and by Sept. 
5 was up to 23 cents a pound. Obvi- 
ously, this does not improve matters 
any so far as such companies as 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Co., Dominion Rubber Co. and others 
are concerned. 

Company officials tell The Finan- 
cial Post that the rapid rise may be 
partly due to speculation and that 
there is quite a likelihood that the 
upward move will not last at the rate 
of the past week, They say that 
there ig some chance of interruption 
of supplies through transportation 
difficulties and that supplies will 
probably be routed via the Pacific 
rather than the Atlantic. One trouble 
of all importers of raw materials is 
that insurance and freight rates are 
likely to rise substantially. 

Chief other raw material of the 
rubber industry is cotton. This comes 
from the United States and supplies 
are not likely to be hard to get, but 
the current tendency seems to be 
toward higher prices. 


War Demand 


As for increased demand as the 
result of the war, rubber manufac- 
turers seem to feel that the best 
chance for this is through orders for 
automotive equipment, The auto- 
mobile industry is the largest single 
user of rubber products under peace- 
time conditions. 

Stocks of crude rubber had fallen 
to the estimated equivalent of 4.4 
months supply as at the end of last 
July and based on average consump- 
tion for the preceding 12 months,-In 
the United States, by far the largest 
user, stocks were equivalent to less 
than a four months supply. Normal 
peace-time stocks are said to be the 
equivalent of a six months supply, 
Thus rubber starts the war period 
with an actual shortage. Supplies 
are largely controlled by British and 
Dutch in the East Indies. 


Automobile Industry 


Ford Motor Co. of Canada last year 
exported 54% of its output of cars 
and trucks. By far the most of this 
export trade was to other parts of 
the British Empire and thus is not 
likely to be subjected to elimination. 
Transportation difficulties may limit, 
or delay, shipments. 


Increased demand for this com- 
pany’s products because of war 
could come from two sources. In the 
first place, better conditions in Can- 
ada might mean that more new cars 
and trucks would be bought, particu- 
larly by farmers, In the second place, 
it is possible that continued enforce- 
ment of U. S.'neutrality laws as at 
present worded might mean that 
British or French military needs 
would be switched to Canadian pro- 
ducers. No indication of this has 
been announced but it seems a log- 
ical development. ‘ 


Investment Notes 


, Internatiohal Power—Through an 
error it was stated in answer to an 
enquiry on International Power Co., 
in the last issue of The Financial 
Post, that the company did not have 
outstanding a 6% debenture matur- 
ing in 1957. This was inaccurate, The 
company has three forms of deben- 
tures; the 6% secured debentures of 
1955, 64%% gold debentures of 1957 
and 6% gold debentures maturing in 
the same year. 
+ >*> *s 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams — Last 


cess of being heavily increased at a 

time when stocks on the basis: of 

earning power and by contrast with 

bond yields are highly attractive.” 
ae ” 7 


Brookmire Counselor, New York 
—“Having ‘taken action previously 
to allow for either recovery under 
armed peace, or for war, the prob- 
lem now narrows down to sitting 
tight—adhering to sound procedure 
irrespective of erratic market fluctu- 
ations. Invested positions should be 
maintained, with emphasis continued 
on industry groups benefitting from 
war and inflationary factors. This is 
a time for calm reasoning and sound 
judgment. A crisis demands courage 
but yields rewards.” 

* * * 

New York Times (A. D. Noyes)— 
“It is quite possible that the particu- 
larly violent week end rise in shares 
of companies which could produce 
war material was too impulsive. 
When there is time for discriminat- 
ing judgment to apply, less will per- 
haps be heard, as every one did on 
Friday, of large munitions exports, 
and more of increasing normal ex- 
ports to neutral countries whose re- 
quirements a_ belligerent Europe 
could no longer fill.” 


McColl Sales 
Move Ahead 


$4.9 Millions Bank Loan 
Liquidated at Half- 
year Mark 


F:om Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Volume of sales 
handled by McColl-Frontenac Oil 
Co, for the first six months of the 
current fiscal year, which ended on 
July 31, were greater than for the 
like period of last year, according 
to an official statement issued by 
the company. The dollar value of 
sales was, however, approximately 
4% lower, due to the lower prices 
received for the company’s products. 
At the same time it was announced 
that earnings were on a slightly bet- 
ter basis than a year ago. 

“The financial position of the com- 
pany as at July 31 is very satisfac- 
tory,” says the company’s statement. 
“The bank loan, which at the same 
date last year amounted to $4,985,000 
has been eliminated and the com- 
pany has a substantial cash balance.” 

No particulars are issued as re- 
gards earnings over the past ,six 
months and in this respect the com- 
pany says: 

“As explained in the last annual 
report, yOur company’s present ac- 
counting methods have eliminated 
all interdepartmental profits pre- 
viously ‘shown, so that it is impos- 
sible to give an exact comparison of 
earnings. After recalculation of last 
year’s earnings, however, on the 
present basis for purposes of cém- 
parison, it is evident that the earn- 
ings for the first six months of the 
current fiscal year are better than 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. The improvement in earnings 
has been made possible by continued 
reduction of operating and market- 
ing expensés, as well as a reduction 
in administration, general overhead, 
and interest charges.” 


Newfoundland Relief 
Costs Rise in July 


Relief expenditures of the New- 
foundland Commission of Govern- 
ment continue to increase. Expendi- 
ture on relief in July totalled $101,- 
450, an increase of $18,875 over the 
same month last year. 


, ’ 
Number of persons in receipt of 
relief in July was 52,500, an increase 
of 11,063 over July, 1938. Of the 
total, 40,348 were able-bodied. per- 
sons and 11,852 were classified as 
casual sick, aged and infirm. 
Increases in the amount expended 
and the number on relief are re- 
ported in 20 of the 24 districts. Those 
showing decreases were Humber, 
Ferryland, St. Barbe and Placentia 
& St. Mary’s. 


| $350,000 Utility Bonds 


Purchased By Sun Life 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has announced that Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada has pur- 
chased $250,000 of 34% series B 
bonds of Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. 


Appraise Fund 
For War Use 
‘At $6 Billions 


Accumulation of Gold in 
Canada and U. S. 
$2 Billions 


TO BUY SUPPLIES 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA. — Publication of the 
statistical summary of the Bank of 
Canada for August, together with re- 
liable data published in Great Brit- 
ain, makes possible an almost exact 
appraisal of the gold bullion war 
chest which: Great Britain and, to a 
much lesser extent, France have est- 
ablished in Canada and the United 
States. 

Last week, the total reserves which 
Britain would be able to muster at 
New York were estimated at more 
than $4 billions. In this figure an 
item of $1 billion in gold was in- 
cluded, 

It is now apparent that this esti- 
mate is too low and that actually 
the British Government has accumu- 
lated a very large sum in gold on 
this side of the Atlantic. The total 
is $2 billion dollars. In addition, 
France has several hundreds of mil- 
lions in gold at Ottawa and New 
York. 

Revealing Figures 

The statistics now available give’a 
fascinating picture of the precau- 
tions taken by Britain to maintain 
free access to North American mar- 
kets. Here are the figures on gold 
transfers to Ottawa. It must be 
borne in mind that the totals in- 
clude all foreign gold held by the 
Bank of Canada but actually by far 
the greater part of it is British gold, 
sent here by the British Government. 

‘(Millions of $) 
pcesekessenavares 47.0 


So that last New Year’s Day, there 
was $145 millions of gold held on 
foreign account at Ottawa, prdctical- 
ly all ~* it British Government gold. 
Watch the story unfold from ‘hen on: 

(Millions of $) 
SOWUEET «os cccevstudehoaees 0.5 
Februa@ry. .scpcccesccccccdy 2.1 
April... debececOes 
PEAT 06 cee ececccevececes 165.2 
184.3 
... (preliminary)... .1.0 


$60 Millions in August 


This is as far as the Bank of Can- 
ada statistics take the story. But the 
financial editor of the Manchester 
Guardian publishes figures on Brit- 
ish gold movements:in August up to 
the nineteenth of the month. In the 
first nineteen days another $60 mil- 
lions wes transferred to Ottawa. 

The present gold holdings here on 
foreign -count, therefore, run to 
$575 millions, Possibly $200 millions 
of this is gold belonging to the 
Frer.ch Government, certainly not 
more. And the balance is British 
gold. 


Gold in New York 


But in addition to this sum, the} 


British Government has no less than 
$1.6 billion in gold in the United 
States. ~"-ese figures, whose accur- 
acy cannot be in doubt, reveal that 
all things considered, Britain is 
really better prepared for war this 
time—so far as purchasing power on 
this side of the Atlantic goes—than in 
1914. : 

Ther& are more than $6 billions 
in the British-Canadian war chest, 
available for the purchase of war 
essentials. More than one third of 
this sum is in bullion. The balance 
is composed of British owned U. S. 
securities which are marketable: 
Canadian owned U. S. securities 
which are marketable in New York 
and can quickly be mobilized for 
Britain’s aid; and _ British-owned 
Canadian securities which shave a 
ready market south of the line. 


North American Elevators 
Elects Burgess President 


At the annual meeting on Aug. 29, 
C. H. Burgess, Toronto, formerly 
vice-president and treasurer, was 
elected president of the company. 
Joseph Simard, former president, 
remains as a director. R. A. Camp- 
bell, former secretary, has been 
elected vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer of the company. 

A. E. Spendlove, Winnipeg, and 
Capt. Thomas Reid are no longer 
directors of the company. 


Pulp and Paper Securities 


' Boom on War Speculation 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—War conditions and 
the resultant vision of full ca- 
pacity hit the pulp and paper secur- 
ity market this week. The securities 


of every company in this industry, 
whether newsprint, fine paper o1 
pulp, quickly reflected the belief of 
the investog and speculator that the 
operators would prosper exceeding- 
ly under wartime conditions. The 
gains, in many instances, were spec- 
tacular. 4 reaction may set in when 
conditions become more stabilized, 
but in any event it is more than 
likely that a large proportion, if not 
all, of the gain recorded will be 
e 


year this company spent $1,557,451 | held 


advertising its products in the 
American market. The company 
ranks fourteenth among the largest 
users of newspaper advertising ac- 
cording to a compilation of the 
Bureau of Advertising. » 


Interest has been .centred in the 
newsprint group. This is only nat- 
ural. The investor following is con- 
siderably greater. than in other 
branches of the industry—such as 
fine paper or pulp. Moreover, there 


was already a very large following 
in this group; followers who had 
continued to hold in the face of the 
declining market. The result was a 
scarcity of securities, ‘especially 
bords, which were bid up sharply. 

Activity in the pulp and paper 
stocks was general right across the 
board, Trading in Consolidated 
Paper was particularly heavy, but 
one and all recorded very substan- 
tial price advances. St. Lawrence 
Paper preferred, for example, moved 
up 10 points last Monday; Price Bros. 
jumped 5% points; St. Lawrence 
Corp. stocks jumped nearly 50% in 
value the same day; as also did 
Fraser Cos. Abitibi preferred and 
common. Donnacona Paper, Bath- 
urst and others responded quickly 
to the changeover from a peace to 
wartime basis and in a few hours 
recovered the ground lost in the past 
several months of trading, 
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SALES BY MUNICIPALITIES, PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION GOVERNMENTS 


Municipal— Date Issue 
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Canadian Government, 
Municipal, Public Utility 
and Corporation Bonds 


’ 


Mail enquiries receive 
prompt attention, 


Wood, Gundy 


Toronto 
Montreal 


Candn. Dredge 


Gets Contracts 


Half Million of Business in 
Canada But Nothing in 
Jamaica 


Canadian Dredge and Dock Co. 
has been awarded two contracts for 
a total of approximately $450,000 by 
the Dominion Government. 

The larger of these is for an ex- 
tension of the rubble mound break- 
water at Port Arthur. The amount 
of this contract is $416,979 and it is 
said that it will keep a substantial 
amount of equipment busy for most 
of the next year. The other contract 
obtained is one for $33,750 for re- 
clamation work at NRoyal Military 
College at Kingston, Ont. 


It is understood that the company 
has also been notified that its tender | 
is the low one on another contract | 
but no details are yet announced. 


No Suspension So Far 

So far, company officials have re- 
ceived no indication that the out- 
break of war will interfere with 
plans for work in progress or con- 
tracted for in Canada. At the time 
of the last war business was carried 
on pretty mueh as usual until the 
war took a more serious turn in 1917. 
Then all except the most essential 
items of public construction were 
stopped. Whether or not similar ac- 
tion will be taken now has not been 
determined, but officials are hopeful 
that no interference with present 
contracts or plans will be made. 

The war has interfered with the 
company’s chances for obtaining fur- 
ther work in Jamaica, however. It 
will be recalled that last June it 
was decided to leave equipment 
which had been working in Jamaica 
for the previous couple of years in 
that country in the belief that fur- 
ther contracts could be obtained. 
Negotiations on large contracts had 
proceeded favorably until the situa- 
tion in Europe became menacing. 
Now it is understood that all further 
work has been laid over until the 
outlook is more favorable. 


Municipal Bonds 


Sept. 5, 1939 


1961 106.00 
1950 102.30 
1945 
1945 

1959 

1950 

1955 


tHalifax ... 5 
Hamilton.. 
Montreal .. 


*Toronto ... 
*Vancouver. 1950 
Winnipeg . 1944 


tPayable Can. and N.Y. 
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Investment Trusts 


Bid Asked 


Affiliated Fund 
Can. Inv. Fund 


Limited 
Ottawa 
London, Eng. Hamilton 


& Company 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver 
London, Ont. 


International Util. ‘Corp, 
Acquires New Subsidiary 


International Utilities Corp, 
through its subsidiary, General 
Water, Gas & Electric Co, has ace 
quired all the issued and outstand. 
ing common stock of California 
Water Service Corp., Consisting of 
24,142 shares of $100 par value. The 
shares were purchased for $32 mil- 
lions: 

California Water Service Co. supe 
plies water at retail to 9 communi« 
ties in California with an estimated 
population of 362,000. 


ee 


Dealers 
In 
High Grade 


Securities 


Government 
Municipal 
Public Utility 
and 
Industrial Securities 


HANSON 
BROS. 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1883 | 


255 St. James St. West | 
MONTREAL 


OTTAWA TORONTO | 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange ~ 
Montreal Curb Market 


507 Place d’Armes, Montreal 


TORONTO OTTAWA QUEBEC 


OSLER & HAMMOND 


STOCK BROKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS 


Montreal 


21 Jordan Street 
Elgin 


Members { 


The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Stock Exchange 
Toronto 


1335 


Wire connections with New York, Montreal and Winnipeg. 


INVESTMENT LETTERS 


Continuous analyses of significant economic 
and technical trends and outstanding individ- 
ual securities designed to assist the investor 
in the conservation and building of capital. 


Write for free Bulletins dis- 
cussing the current outlook 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


Directed by 
CHARLES J. COLLINS 


SALESMAN — 


710 Union Guardian Bidg- 


Detroit, Michigan 


EXECUTIVE 


In this well-established industry, located in Ontario. —o 
is an opening which will prove very interesting to the m 


with the right kind of initiative, training, association 
judgment. His work would be in the sales depar 
and, eventually, if he proves that he is of the calibre 
which managers are made, he will earn a place ee 


tment, - 
of 
1g 


the senior executives of the firm. He should be in 


thirties or early forties. 


When writing please give full particulars of your wt 


to date, your age, earnings 


and any details you thin 


would be useful to us. All correspondence will be treat®® 


in strict confidence. 


Address “Ontario,” c/o J, J. Gibbons Limited 
Advertising Agents, 159 Bay Street, Toronto, 


RO her ho ma es: 5 ne te OS Oa ba 


ned ads. cost 4c. per word 
fer on. 

i ree inser- 

eS, of two. Add 
bex number is 


‘Position Wanted 


came GENERAL ACCOUNT: 
years in manufactu 
AU tnirteer nd retail trade, qualified 


to charge of office rout 

with larger organizatio 

that will, as appii 

to advancement and re<p 
Future prospects more impo 
increased remunera 

t references from pre 
and well-known business 
The Financial Post, Toron: 


Executive Available 
SERVICES OF A CAPABLE A 
active man, experienced in 
management, ee an 
whelesale, retail and mai 
= pd 4 
engageme Age 45, Canadian, Prote 
es Fuench, located in Mont 
ble to assume responsibilities, tak 
Ait iails, adaptable to employer's : 
Moderate salary acceptable with o; 
| qunity for_advancement. Box 188. 
Financial Post, Toronto. 


Position Wanted — 


RODUCTION MANAGER IN PAP 

Mill at present engaged desires « 
for better opportunities, would consic 
association with manufacturer or conve 

' where a knowledge of paper would » 

some value, paper mills not except 
broad practical experience and intir 
knowledge of office routine and clair 
vestigator. Will arrange direct refere 
and interview if desired. Box No. 149 
Financial Post, Toronto, Ont. 


Manager Wants Positio 


~XPERIENCED INSUPERVISI1 
KE gentleman’s estate including {2 
operations, breeding and recordin 
stock, building and other construct 
work, care of lawns and gardens, us: 
machinery, Hydro, etc. Good g 
experience, used to carrying heavy rs 
sibility. Canadian, age 45, married 
smoker, non drinker, want steady 
tion, describe your proposition and s: 
jn first letter. Address Box 184, 
Financial Post, Toronto, Ont. 


Wanted 


ARTY OR PARTIES WITH $10,000 
finance selling organization for rub 
article patented in Canada, U. 8. pat 
pending, plans protected by U. S. co 
right. Apply Box 180, The Financial P 


. Toronto. 


Advice on the 
subject of Jaxe 
on Estates and’ 


Jnheritances, <2 
ie 


i 


Keeping abreast of the con- 
stantly changing laws affec:- 
ing taxes on. estates and 
inheritances is practically 
impossible for the individual 
—whose thoughts, of neces- 
sity, are usually focused on 
other problems. But we must 
and do keep abreast of them 
—and it is because we do 
that our advice on such mat- 
ters may prove invaluable 
to you. 
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WWD EXECUTOR COMPANY 
Sa - TORONT 
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PHOTOSTAT 
a 


Commercial Photoprints 
Limited 

24 Adelaide S}. he Toronto 
AD. 3441 


TOOLE, PEET & CO. 
LIMITED 
FINANCIAL AGENTS 


Appraisers and Valuators 
Estates Managed 


CALGARY CANADA 


m sudden tire failure. You 
| Sat get better protection to 
has 208? lifel Your Goodyear 
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today! 
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& Co 
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Classified 
Advertisements 


ads. cost 4c. per word 
cueiere for each insertion. 
Minimum 94., $1.75. Three inser- 
tions for the price of two. Add 
tive words when box number is 
uired. Classified ads. payable 
in advance. 


Position Wanted 
TIFIED GENERAL ACCOUNTANT, 


jqhirteen years in manufacturing, 
gnolesale and retail trade, qualified and 
to take charge of office routine, 
=. position with larger organization in 
- Canada that will, as applicant 
Ses jead to advancement and respon- 
(4 4y, Future prospects more important 
so immediate increased remuneration. 
cellent references from present 
B joyer and well-known business men, 
< 196, The Financial Post, Toronto. 


Executive Available 
ug SERVICES OF A CAPABLE AND 


T aive man, experienced in sales, 
eral management, advertising, account- 
wholesale, retail and mail order 
i endising. Available for early 
nt. Age 45, Canadian, Protestant, 


eoewedge of French, located in Montreal. 
able to assume responsibilities, take care 


tgils, adaptable to employer's ideas. 
a ere salary acceptable with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Box 188, The 


financial Post, Toronto. 


Position Wanted 


Cr 
RODUCTION MANAGER IN PAPER 
Mill at present engaged desires change 

gor better opportunities, would consider an 

association with manufacturer or converter 
where a knowledge of paper would be of 
some value, paper mills not excepted, 
broad practical experience and intimate 
knowledge of office routine and claims in- 
yestigator. Will arrange direct references 
and interview if desired, Box No, 149, The 
Financial Post, Toronto, Ont. 


, . . 

Manager Wants Position 

‘XPERIENCED INSUPERVISING 
k gentleman's estate including farm 
operations, breeding and recording live 
stock, building and other construction 
work, care of Jawns and gardens, used to 
machinery, Hydro, etc. Good general 
experience, used to carrying heavy respon- 
sibility. Canadian, age 45, married, non 
smoker, non drinker, want steady posi- 
tion, describe your proposition and salary 
in first letter. Address Box 184, The 
Financial Post, Toronto, Ont. 


Wanted 
PARTY OR PARTIES WITH $10,000 TO 
] finance selling organization for rubber 
article patented in Canada, U. S. patent 
pending, plans protected by U. S. copy- 
right. Apply Box 180, The Financial Post, 
Toronto. 


Advice on the 
subject of Taxes 
on Estates and 


Inheritance 


Keeping abreast of the con- 
stantly changing laws affect- 
ing taxes on estates and 
inheritances is practically 
impossible for the individual 
—whose thoughts, of neces- 
sity, are usually focused on 
other problems. But we must 
ond do keep abreast of them 
—and it is because we do 
that our advice on such mat- 
ters may prove invaluable 
to you. 
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Bond Markets 
—— 


High Grades Steady 


Under Impact Of War 


High Grade Government Prices, Cushioned b 


Bank 


of Canada, Drift Lower—“War Babies” 
React Vigorously 
Canadian markets this week félt the impact of long-threatened 


war. Trading slipped from peace-time activity to war with no drastic 
revision of prices of high-grade obligations, but with varying results 


in the more speculative 


industrial and utility issues. 


It was evident from the first day of trading in new circumstances 


that the market was not 


going to experience the precipitous decline 


of 1914; that investors are facing entirely different conditions. 
There was little evidence of panic on bond markets, but the widely 


varied action of the stock 


market was not duplicated on the bond 
market, There was little interest in activities. Traders waited for 


some indication of government policy toward the bond market. Evi- 
dences of active support by Bank of Canada of the high-grade market 
/ 


were present. 
* » * 


High Grades Lower 

How long support of the high- 
grade market can continue is a 
matter of how long the conflict will 
last, how much financing will have 
to be undertaken by the Dominion 
Government, and numerous other 
factors upon which it is as yet im- 
possible to even hazard a guess. 

There have appeared practically 
no buyers of high-grade bonds. 

Prices of government obligations 
trickled lower, with wide spreads 
between bid and asked prices, 

It appeared unlikely, from infor- 
mation received from a number of 
large bond houses, that traders were 
left in the decline of the last few 
weeks with large inventories of 
bonds. The war has been so freely 
predicted and accepted as a prob- 
able culmination of the sustained 
period of international tension that 
the actual outbreak has found deal- 
ers liquid. 

. 7 - 


Losses Likely 

Institutional and private invest- 
ors, however, find themselves with 
large investments in the various 
governments’ obligations, and if the 
generally predicted decline in high- 
grade prices ensues, will sustain 
losses. 

Because of the long warning that 
the market received and the su- 
perior position in which Canada 
finds itself today to that in 1914, the 
retreat was orderly and will in all 
probability continue to be so. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tic’s daily index of Dominion long- 
term bonds fell to 112.6 on Aug. 29. 
In the week ended August 31, the 
index dropped to 113.5 from 116.6 
in the previous week. The former 
was the lowest point touched since 
May, 1937, and was 0.8 below the 
week of Sept. 29, 1938, during the 
Sudeten crisis. : 

The large interest that evidenced 
itself in equities in the opening 
days of the week was expected, and 
consequent loss of the high-grade 
market had also been predicted. 


“War Babies” Active 

Bonds, commonly described as 
“war babies,” followed along with 
the stock market. Newsprint issues 
leaped phenomenally in active trad- 
ing. Lower-priced bonds of com- 
panies to whom war activities might 
mean additional business reacted 
vigorously. 

If Canada is not forced to go to 
the market for funds in the near 
future for wartime expenditures, 
there are other factors that are 
likely to make it difficult to main- 
tain bond prices. 

Both Canada and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will heve to undertake a 
substantial volume of financing this 
autumn. Canada will have to meet 
more than $75 millions of maturing 
bonds. There will be the usual 90- 
day treasury bill issues. It is ex- 
pected that the U.S. will call for 
additions to treasury cash, as well 
as refunding of approximately $526 
millions of short-term issues, ma- 
turing in December. Cash borrow- 
ings in September are expected to 
run from $500 millions to $750 mil- 


lions. 
~ . os 


Financing Ahead 

Even without war financing by 
Canada and Great Britain, this fin- 
ancing would have taken a small 
bite into the huge surpluses of 
funds available for investment. 

There appears little prospect that 
security markets will be disrupted 
this time to the same extent as in 
1914, although it is yet too early to 
make predictions covering more 
than the immediate future. 

John W. Hanes, acting secretary 
of the U.S. treasury, has estimated 
foreign investments in the U.S. at 
the end of 1938 at $4,000 millions. 
European holdings were $2,700 mil- 
lions. It is probable that France and 
Great Britain held the greatest por- 
tion of the securities. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics gives all classes of British in- 
vestments in Canada at $2,685 mil- 
lions, and government securities, 
Dominion, provincial and munici- 
pal, $5142 millions at the end of 
1937. The latter figure is readily 
realizable in markets on this side 
of the Atlantic, but transferring the 
securities will probably be an ord- 
erly process and not weaken mar- 
kets unduly. 


* . * 


Interest Rates Firm 

An epitaph to an era that appears 
to have come to an end is reported 
by the Wall Street Journal in a re- 
cent issue. 

A savings bank in Booneville, 
Iowa, has decided to pay off its de- 
positors and retire from business, 
because it does not know how to 
invest its money. 

All signs now point to the end of 
this cheap money era. Gigantic fin- 
ancing programmes are in prospect, 
industry will be stimulated by war- 


time production and increased in- 
dustrial activity which will offer 
the investor a more attractive re- 
pository for his funds than high- 
grade securities at prevailing rates. 


Treasury Bills 

Reflecting this hardening of inter- 
est rates, yield on Dominion of Can- 
ada treasury bills advanced sharply 
with the last sale, dated September 
1, and maturing December 1. Aver- 
age discount price of accepted bids 
was 99,82095 and yield was 0.683%. 

This rise in yield marks the in- 
terruption of a downward trend 
that has driven yield on the bills 
from 0.691% on February 1 to 
0.553% on August 15. 


Serial Debentures 

The pros and cons of issuing mu- 
nicipal debentures by the serial or 
installment method as opposed to 
the sinking fund method have been 
argued at some length. 


In the August issue of Public 
Affairs, Thomas Bradshaw, F.LA., 
president of North American Life 
Assurance Co., and one of the best- 
known Canadian municipal experts 
on municipal finances, comes to the 
support of the serial method ad- 
herents. 


“The serial method is, in my 
opinion, the soundest and most de- 
sirable,’ Mr. Bradshaw states, He 
enumerates reasons for favoring the 
serial method, as follows: 


1, Exact repayments dre laid 
down when loans are established. 
Specific charge is made on rate- 
payers to meet interest and prin- 
cipal charges to liquidate whole 
by maturity. 

2. Taxes received for purposes 
are expended each year on prin- 
cipal repayments, while sinking 
fund accumulates\to maturity. 

3. Serial debentures bring more 
favorable prices. 

4. Financial statements of city 
reflect steady reduction of debt 
liability. Value of debentures held 
by sinking fund becomes uncer- 
tain. 

5. Unsoundness in municipal 
financial structure will come more 
quickly to light under serial 
method. Weakness revealed when 
city is forced to retire serial 
bonds, but not in sinking fund 
method. : 

6. Pitfalls of investing sinking 
fund avoided. 

7. Elaborate investment records 
not necessary. 

8. Practically no loss from ac- 
cumulation of uninvested sinking 
funds. 

9. Relating maturity dates of 
sinking fund holdings to maturity 
dates of municipality's obligations 
difficult task obviated by serial 
method. 

10. Possibility of insufficiency of 
return on sinking fund to retire 
maturing debentures eliminated. 

11. Serial method of debt re- 
payment tends to greater effi- 
ciency and more businesslike pro- 
cedure. 

12. Eliminates practice of sell- 
ing to sinking fund municipality’s 
own securities when it is impos- 
sible to find a public market for 


them. 
. ~ . 


Bond Index 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
Leng-term Bond Index 
Latest Preceding Weekly 
week week average 
Aug. 25-31 Aug. 18-24 year ago 
» 113.5 116.6 117.5 
62.7 63.0 


Price 
Robt. Simpson .. Jan. 1°40 105 
B. A. Oil, s.f. deb. 4% 1945 Sept. 15 fou 
Wood, A. & J. .. 36% 1944 Oct. 4 103 


Band Tenders 


5 p.m., Se Farnham, P.Q. — $20,000, 
Gated ne 1939, aloe ne 
Armand ju, 


D. I. WALKER ‘ 
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G. S. DODINGTON 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED — 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co announce appointm 
, t of D. I. Walker 
Toronto, as assistant general manager and G. 5 Dodi on : 
manager of the company, effective Sept. 1. Reanim 


Mr. Walker gained his early 


business training i j i 
his business career with the Glasgow, Barrhead and Kilmer 


i starting 
Kilmarnock Rly. in 


Scotland, later joining the C. P. R. in Canada. Mr. Walker joined the traffic 


department of the milling company 


in Winni i i 
traffic manager, local manager, Toronto, Saore sn waving a 


an eastern manager, which posi- 


tion he occupied until his recent appointment as assistant general manager. 


G. S. Dodington has been connected 


with the sales department of the 


company in various capacities since 1911, latterly as manager of sales 


promotion and merchandising. 


Commodities 


Commodity Prices Rise 
On Declaration Of War 


History 


Again Repeats Itself as Big Demand is Seen 


While Number of Producers is Reduced, 
Transport Made Difficult 


Substantial advances in the prices 
of certain essential commodities re- 
flect advent of war. History shows 
that higher prices have always fol- 
lowed every major conflict. From the 
Peloponnesian wars down through 
the Hundred Years War and the 
Napoleonic War to the Great War, 
the trend has been the same. 

A wide range of factors contribute 
to the uptrend in a modern war such 
as the present one, 

In the first place men are taken 
out of productive occupation to join 
the army, which is not only a non- 
productive but a destructive agency. 
Many of these men will consume 
larger quantities of food than they 
do in peace time. The army scale of 
tations is usually somewhat in ex- 
cess of that of even the average well 
fed, man. It is greatly in excess of 
other sections of the population. In 
addition women in recent years have 
been included in the auxiliary serv- 
ices and they too help to increase the 
consumption of food. 

No Let Up in Demand 

The same thing happens in regard 
to materials used in making equip- 
ment and munitions. Everyone in a 
well equipped army is suitably 
clothed, Clothing and harness get 
hard usage. Trucks and wagons wear 
out more rapidly than they do in 
peace time and are often destroyed. 
Shells are made only to be blown 
away. But the war must go on. The 
supply of shells must be kept up. 
Equipment worn out or destroyed 
must be replaced, There is no let up 
in the demand. 

But the number of people produc- 
ing these goods or the raw materials 
from which they are made shrinks. 
In the belligerent countries even the 
supply of female labor decreases. The 
result is that wages increase adding 
to the cost of production in all lines. 

Costs of transportation by land and 
sea advance, Coal mining is affected 
by miners leaving their regular 
work to join the army as happened 
in Nova Scotia in the last war. 
fewer experienced men in the mines 
cause higher costs. The price of coal 
rises, adding to the cost of industry 
and transportation. Railways in ad- 
dition to higher fuel prices find that 
the increasea traffic generally brings 
demands for higher wages. The same 
thing happens at sea, with the added 
risk of destruction by the enemy ad- 
ding to the cost of insurance. If the 
activity of the enemy is effective, the 
movement of goods from distant 
parts is made difficult as in the case 
of shipments from Australia and 
New Zealand during the last war. 

Government Credit 

Another factor affecting the situ- 
ation is that governments have or 
think they have unlimited credit. The 
war must be carried on, whether it 
involves inflation of the currency or 
the mortgaging of the resources of 
the country for the next hundred 
years. On top of this comes the fact 
that military needs tend to take pre- 
cedence over civilian, The govern- 
ment having the credit of the whole 
country to draw on is not afraid to 
bid prices up and the civilian buyer 
must follow. 

Not all commodities, however, ad- 
vance in time of war. Luxuries and 
non-essentials tend to decline. In 
the last war rubber was regarded as 
one of the latter. This time with the 
armed forces moving largely on 
wheels rubber is likely to be in 
greater demand. ; 

The increased mechanization of 
the land forces and the greater use 
of airplanes will also mean a greater 
demand for gasoline, Between 1914 
and 1918 the price of gasoline in 
Canada rosé from 20 cents a gallon 


Commodity Prices 


Prev- 


to over 32 cents. Copper advanced to 
over 32 cents a pound, as demand 
increased in relation to the supply 
the cost of production being in- 
fluenced of course by the trend of 
wages. 

Nature Takes a Hand 
Sometimes nature takes a hand. 
In July, 1914, No. 1 northern wheat 

at Winnipeg was 90% cents a bushel. 
By December that year it had reach- 
ed $1.19%. But in September, 1915, 
owing to the record breaking crop 
harvested that year, it fell back to 
under 92 cents, a low level not touch- 
ed again till some years after the 
war ended. The highest price touch- 
ed by wheat at Winnipeg during the 
jd was $2.89 per bushel in May, 
Some other price changes were: 
1918 1913 
Beef hindatrs., cwt. .. 2447 15.03 
BR TDs onceseecincsd 41 18 
Butter, Ib. 
Milk, evaporated, 


Sugar, granulated, Ib. 
Hides, Ib. 


3. 

3. 
33. 
35. 
Al 


In this tabulation it will be noted 
that the price of nickel actually de- 
clined during the war to 35 cents 
where it has remained ever since. 

Difficulty in obtaining supplies 
sometimes leads to substitutes, 

Canned goods were used in large 
volume last time. They will prob- 
ably be in even greater use again. If 
enemy activity would prevent ade- 
quate supplies of tin reaching this 
country it might force the use of 
substitutes for tin cans. It is ques- 
tionable, however, if paperboard 
containers could be made tough 
enough to stand the wear and tear 
of army transport. In food products 
and base metals generally, however, 
Canada stands well prepared to sup- 
ply both her own needs and those of 
her allies. 


Bridge Co. Stock 
Ready in 2 Weeks 


Hamilton Firm Prospered 
from Wartime Factory 
Building 

Supplementary letters patent have 
been issued to Hamilton Bridge Co., 
confirming the capital readjustment. 
This was voted on favorably by 
shareholders on April 8,,1939. 

By this plan each existing prefer- 
red share is exchanged for 10 shares 
of new common and each existing 
common share for one quarter share 
of common. Authority is also given 
to issue up to $400,000 of 10.year con- 
vertible bonds. 

It is expected that another couple 
of weeks will elapse before the new 
certificates are ready for distribution 
and that at that time directors will 
issue a statement of conditions to 
shareholders. 

It is known that Hamilton Bridge 
has obtained some good contracts in 
recent months. One of these is that 
for the structural steel for the new 
Aluminium Ltd. plant just outside 
of Kingston, Ont., on which work is 
well under way. This contract in- 
volved between $300,000 and $400,000, 
Another contract is that for the 
structural steel in the new postal 
terminal at Toronto. This job will 
require approximately 3,800 tons of 
steel and is worth slightly over $500,- 
000. 
The company has a large amount 
of unused plant capacity which 
would be available for emergency 
war orders. During the last war, 
Hamilton Bridge Co. obtained a large 


‘lamount of business and was quite 


prosperous. The company did not 
actually make war materials but was 
busy. on the new factories which 
other companies were erecting for 
the manufacture of munitions of all 
kinds. If, as is generally expected, 
this war results in accelerated de- 
mands on Canadian industry, firms 
such as Hamilton Bridge may reason- 
ably expect considerable activity in 
the necessary factory building that 
will go on. 


Thomson & McKinnon 
Handle Pierce Business 


On the closing of the Toronto 


offices of E. A. Pierce & Co. R. J. 


for E. A. 


: | Holmes, Canadian 
Pierce & Co., is joining Thomson & 


. | McKinnon, 


according to an an- 
nouncement by George Ross, Cana- 
dian partner of the latter firm. 
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J. T. Bryden Addresses 
Ontario Municipal Ass’n 
Meeting 


Continuance of the high regard in 
which municipal debentures are held 
as a class, is dependent upon muni- 
cipal officials supplying adequate 
and accurate information to invest- 
ors and upon sound administration, 
J. T. Bryden, assistant treasurer of 
the North American Life Assurance 
Co. told members of the Ontario 
Municipal Association at their forty- 
first annual meeting in Toronto. 

Investors’ likes and dislikes vary 
from time to time, Mr. Bryden said, 
and a turn to bonds at one phase of 
a cycle may have the effect of rais- 
ing the price of municipal bonds 
and lowering interest rates at which 
municipalities may raise funds. He 
explained: 


“Capital is mobile and can move 
very quickly, and over its move- 
ments, municipal officials can have 
little effect. What little effect they 
can have lies only in their efforts 
to popularize debentures as an in- 
vestment through the provision of 
adequate and accurate information, 
and through the application of 
sound administrative practice, to 
the end that municipal debentures 
as a class may be highly regarded. 
“It follows that each municipal- 
ity in particular should try to place 
its own financial affairs in such 
condition that its debentures will 
prove relatively attractive among 
municipal obligations, and as such 
will command a relatively high 
price compared with those of other 
municipalities.” 
Depression Defaults 

The downward swing of business 
in 1930 exposed many weaknesses in 
municipal obligations, hitherto not 
discernible, Mr. Bryden declared. He 
added: 


“In many cases it was found that 
there had been extravagant and 
unwarranted expansion of capital 
debts. Tax collections were declin- 
ing, and expenditures were not 
being reduced to compensate. 
Municipal budgets were out of bal- 
ance and deficits were not being 
levied for. Tax collection machin- 
ery was inefficient and banking 
accommodation had been too gen- 
erous. Assessment rolls were not 
being purged of dead assessment, 
and municipal officials were hav- 
ing difficulty changing from a 
policy of expansion to one of 
retrenchment.” 


Uncontrollable Expenses 

Depression also brought to muni- 
cipalities the necessity of providing 
for unemployment relief. The tax 
base of the municipalities, real es- 
tate, was not designed to assume this 
burden. 

Many defaults of principal or in- 
terest or both that followed brought 
it home to investors that selectivity 
in municipal securities was as im- 
portant as any other type of invest- 
ment. Subsequent refundings have 
served to emphasize this need for 
selectivity. 

Any appraisal of a municipality’s 
ability to pay debt charges must be 
based on one basic premise, mini- 
mum essential municipal services 
must be maintained and that the de- 
mand for taxes must not only be 
within the ratepayers’ ability to pay, 
but must leave also some incentive 
to pay. 

Statements Important 

As a consequence of the defaults 
that occurred in Canadian munici- 
palities, investors are paying more 
attention to records of the munici- 
palities as shown in their annual 
statements, according to Mr. Bryden. 
Municipalities with good credit posi- 
tions are receiving benefits in more 
favorable interest rates on their obli- 
gations. 

Mr. Bryden described much of the 
current high prices for ntunicipal 
obligations as “fortuitous or artifi- 
cial. He continued: “The compara- 
tive lack of demand for funds by 
private industry has led to the em- 
ployment of these funds in the bond 
market, particularly the government 
bond market, with the result that 
bonds have been carried to almost 
all-time high levels. Municipal bonds 
have participated in this move- 
ment and to the extent that current 
prices have been influenced by this 
event, may be said to be fortuitous 
or artificial.” 

Investors are aware that the bur- 
den of real estate taxation is equal 
to, if not beyond, property owners’ 
ability to pay, Mr. Bryden believes. 
This burden, in turn, has depressed 
real estate values and actual sales of 
properties have been driven lower 
than assessed values. “This situa- 
tion, unless modified, carries with it 
grave problems for municipalites. 
Upon the soundness of real estate 
values the assessment base rests and 
upon the soundness of assessment 
base the entire municipal financial 
structure rests.” 

Uncontrollable expenses comprise 
too large a part of municipal expen- 
ditures, Mr. Bryden claimed, and re- 
ductions in controllable expenci- 
tures are difficult. 

“Services once established, soon 
become essential. and reductions in 
services are usually most Vociferous- 
ly opposed by those enfranchised 
citizens who are tenants, not prop- 
erty owners, and who donot feel the 
burdén of municipal taxes to the 
same extent.” 

Property Ownership Unpopular 

Mr. Bryden dealt with methods of 
keeping uncontrollable expenditures 
as low as possible. 

A swing from property owners to 
tenants was noted by the speaker. 
“In earlier days, ownership of real 
estate was an evidence of wealth,” 
he said, “Today such is not necessar- 
ily the case. In fact, today, many 
property owners are just able to 
make ends meet. while many with 
substantial incomes are classed as 
tenants, and through their rentals do 


Moss, Lawson to Handle 
T. Ross Boys Accounts 


Moss, Lawson & Co, announces 
that it has taken over the accounts 
of T. Ross Boys & Co., former mem- 
ber of the Toronto Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Boys is retiring from business. 
Robert B. G. Clarke, former partner 
with Mr. Boys, has become a partner 
of Moss, Lawson & Co, Other part- 
ners of the latter firm are Stanley 
Moss, Frank G. Lawson and John D. 
Irwin, 


Dominion Stores 
Losses Higher 


While Sales Up 17.5% 
Profits Are Down 


Dominion Stores Ltd. reports that 
while sales for the 24 weeks ended 
June 17 increased 7.5% over those of 
the corresponding period in 1938, 
operations during the period result- 
ed in a loss of $82,881, compared with 
a loss of $9,192 for the corresponding 
period last year. 

Operating expenses deducted in- 
clude depreciation on fixed assets, 
taxes, and $29,032, representing cost 
of closing 68 unprofitable store units 
and of opening 33 new stores, New 
stores opened during the period in- 
clude 30 units in Toronto, formerly 
operated -by Stop & Shop Lid., ac- 
quired Feb. 13, 1939. In the corres- 
ponding period last year total ex- 
pended for this purpose was $8,952. 

Net working capital at June 17 
amounted to $2,073,935, compared 
with $2,174,049 at Dec, 31, 1938. 

There have been two periods fol- 
lowing the six four weeks period 
ended June 17. Sales to Aug. 12 
showed an increase of 7.21% over the 
same period of 1938. 


not pay the full cost of providing 
that housing accomodation.” 

Municipal governments, unlike 
other governments, uhdertake to re- 
pay monies borrowed, Mr. Bryden 
said, This contributes to the scarcity 
of municipal bonds and strengthens 
prices. Despite defaults of the past 
few years, municipal obligations 
have enjoyed a good record. The ex- 
periences of the past nine years have 
led to better municipal administra- 
tion, due to the municipal officers’ 
own efforts and supervision exercis- 
ed by provincial governments. 

No Uniformity in Accounting 

In pointing to the advantages of 
supplying adequate information on 
a municipality’s operations, Mr. Bry- 
den dbserved the-lack of uniformity 
in municipal accounting hampers an- 
alyses of statements. There is in 
many municipal reports a lack of 
essential information. Municipal 
authorities have not always been as 
co-operative as possible in supplying 
information to enquiring investors. 

Mr. Bryden outlined for the asso- 
ciation members procedure for ana- 
lysing _a municipality’s financial 
position:He indicated the informa- 
tion which he believed necessary in 
a municipality’s financial report. 

‘The engendering of confidence is 
almost completely in the hands of the 
municipal council and officials, 
through sound and_ conservative 
administration and frank and com- 
plete presentation of all essential in- 
formation, and I believe it is import- 
ant that municipal officials should 
be fully aware of the degree of study 
extended to their annual reports and 
to their statements by investors to- 
day,” Mr. Bryden concluded. 
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Do you know... 


® why one section of Canada may 
constitute a better market for your 
goods or services than any other? 


© where in Canada visiting tourists 
spend nearly $300,000,000 in one 


year? 


® how Canada benefits under the 
trade agreement with the United 


States? 


® how the five economic areas of 
Canada compare from a buying- 
power point of view? 


® how many firms opened new factory 
branches in Canada last year: who 
and where they are, and what they 


make? 


THE ANSWERS to those five questions and 
about 49,595 other facts of importance to 


economists, advertisers, 


manufacturers, 


teachers and.a host of others are to be found 


in the 1939 edition of 
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The Financial Post Editorial 
Platform for Canada 


The duty of political leaders is to lead; to 
give direction to public opinion; to act with 
courage in matters of public policy; to com- 
bat inertia in the conduct of the nation's 
business. 1 

The Financial Post stands for LEADERSHIP 
of this kind in Canada. 

Such leadership is essential to preserve our 
free and democratic institutions. It is 
urgently needed, now, in Canada, in order to: 

1. Eliminate waste from public business. 

2. Put idle resources of manpower and ma- 

terials to work. 

3. Promote migration of European industries 

to Canada. 

. Promote a spirit of national unity in place of 

conflicting sectional loyalties. 

. Put Canada’s defense programme under 

competent direction. 

. Modernize our railway services on a sound, 

profitable basis. 

. Maintain financial integrity 

public and private obligations. 


in meeting 


Strong Men Only 
HE promptitude with which members of 
OT the British Cabinet resigned immediately 
on declaration of war in order to give the 
Prime Minister a free hand in reorganizing 
the Government is a precedent which should 
be followed at once in Canada. 

The most urgent need in Canada is the 
strongest leadership the Government can 
muster. This does not necessarily mean 
“national” government. It does mean con- 
scripting for national service at Ottawa the 
best political and executive brains in the 
country—whether those brains are now in 
opposition benches, in provincial legislatures 
or in private business. 

Wise, courageous policy can get nowhere 
unless it has behind it strong leadership and 
personnel. One could name at least three de- 
partments at Ottawa where weak or incom- 
petent personnel have frustrated accomplish- 
ment in recent years. 

Such things are often condoned in peace- 
time. They cannot be permitted in time of 
war. 


: Duty Not Profit 


HE generation of businessmen who 
eka through the last war has no stomach 
for war business and war profits in the pres- 
ent conflict. 

Twenty-five years ago, patriotism and a 
desire to serve their country stimulated early 
enthusiasm. At the same time visions of busi- 
ness expansion and increased turnover at 
rising prices caused many firms to scurry to 
Ottawa looking for orders. Along with will- 
ingness to strive in a common cause was a 
naive belief on the part of many people that 
war business (if you could get it) was synony- 
mous with profits and prosperity. 

Four years of weary and continued struggle 
with an inevitable catastrophic price collapse 
as a climax spoiled this rosy dream. _Big 
profits were made by a few but by the time 
war taxes, punctured inventories and over- 
extension of plant had taken their toll, the 
net result for most firms was not unlike a 
very bad dream come true. 

Today, these men in common with a newer 
generation of industrialists stand ready to do 
what they can to mobilize their plant and 
personnel in the event of war. In many cases, 
preliminary preparations have already been 
made. The shift from peace to wartime econ- 
omy will be made with the utmost speed and 
efficiency. 

But there is little thought of profit in these 
plans. There is no selfish eagerness to tackle 
the work that will have to be done. Only grim 
determination to make the best of a bad job 
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The Hand of Hitler, 
VEN before war had been declared, the 
pungent pen of Dorothy Thompson ex- 
pressed through her syndicated column the 


sense of sickening doom that seemed last 
week to be enveloping the world—all because 


of one man. ‘ 


“The le of the world feel somehow in 
their capeataad hearts, and in their minds too, 
that we might just as well be standing at the 
beginning of a great era of, intelligent and 
affectionate co-operation as at'the beginning of 
universal destruction. 


“The will to that era is everywhere —in all 
countries, and not least of all in Germany. But 
it is being strangled to death. 

“It is not only at Danzig that a hand is on the 
windpipe of a people struggling for breath, It 
is through the length and breadth of the earth. 

“The hand must be taken away.” 


The hand is the hand of Hitler. ; 


Hitler—the man who rose to right wrongs 
but whose misguided genius has led his 
people along a path leading to catastrophic 
destruction. Dorothy Thompson writes a dev- 
astating truth when she charges that “the 
instruments of power of a great nation are 
in the hands of a man who is an arsonist, a 
liar, a murderer, a blackmailer and a thief.” 
She quotes chapter and verse to support her 
accusations—the firing of the Reichstag; re- 
peated broken promises to Poland and others 
with whom pacts and pledges have been 
made, etc. The list could be extended at 
length. 

Now the die is cast. Goodwill and peaceful 
prosperity are banished temporarily from the 
good earth. 

They will not return until the menace of 
Nazi gangsterism is removed. 

When that is done, the even greater task 
will be for the victors to apply the principles 
of Christian justice and charity in the fash- 
ioning of an enduring peace. 


Maritime Fish Go to Market 


ACK of proper marketing facilities has 
been one of the principal drawbacks to 
greater prosperity in the primary industries 
of the Maritime Provinces. In particular the 
in-shore fishermen have. been confronted 
with the serious problem of making a liveli- 
hood in face of very low returns for their 
labor. This state of affairs has been discussed 
at length by the provincial governments and 
various fishermen’s organizations. Until re- 
cently there were no signs of any real pro- 
gress in improved marketing methods. 

Current developments suggest that Mari- 
time fishermen are now on the right road 
toward bringing about a wider and more 
profitable market for their catch. The ap- 
proach is the adoption of up-to-date market- 
ing methods in making fish products more 
attractive to the consumer. This leads in turn 
to a better price for the primary producer. 
The New Brunswick Government has‘made 
arrangements with private interests for the 
establishment of a $200,000 fish processing 
plant at Caraquet to handle 50,000 Ib. of fil- 
lets daily. Another plant is already in oper- 
ation at Petit Roctfer. In Nova Scotia several 
companies are adopting the rapid freezing 
process for fillets. 

In both instances it is planned to carry on 
extensive advertising campaigns, supple- 
menting the Federal Government's effort, to 
induce the public to consume more fish. If 
these initial units are successful, it is planned 
to establish other plants. 

The taking hold of the fish marketing 
problem’of the Maritimes in this way is a 
good sign. A businesslike approach augurs 
well for ultimate success. Any improvement 
which can be effected in increasing the mar- 
ket for fish and the return to the fisherman, 
is bound to have a beneficial effect on the 
whole economy of the Maritimes. 


and get it over with as quickly as possible. | 


Saving Human Life 
UMAN life will be safer because of the 
new “Sealed Beam Headlight System” 
which most automobiles will feature in their 
1940 models. Instead of the familiar “remov- 
able lens” headlights, your car of tomorrow 
will carry a revolutionary brain-child born 
of three years research by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation. ‘ 

Most striking feature of the lamp is that 
the reflector, the filament and the lens are 
made in a single, hermetically-sealed unit. 
Dirt and moisture cut the efficiency of an 
old-style headlight by as much as two thirds 
in three years. Sealed beam lights are said 
to be safe from these hazards. They have also | 
a permanently fixed focus and are said to | 
retain their original power and brilliance 
until the long-life filament finally burns out. 
The unit is then replaced and is interchange- | 
able for all makes of cars. 


How did these notable improvements come 
about? 

The answer is: co-operative effort by motor 
car makers, lamp manufacturers and public 
authorities. Through joint research and pool- 

. ing of public and private resources, an ad- 
vance of great importance to the industry 
and to all who use our highways at night has | 
heen made possible. 

There’s a lesson here for all industries — 
one that carries over into public as well as 
business life. It is a lesson of what can be 

_secomplished- for the common good when 
there is willingness to pool ideas and ideals. 
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Municipal Reports 
‘AST week at the annual meeting of the 
Ontario Municipal Association, John T. 
Bryden, assistant treasurer, North American 
Life Assurance Co., said some forthright 
things about municipal credit in Canada. He 
gave some illuminating pointers to munici- 
pal officials on improving their community 
credit by bettering relationships with inves- 
tors who purchase and hold their securities. 
His comments are equally pertinent in peace 
or war. 
One point concerned the annual report and 
what it should contain. Said Mr. Bryden: 


“The annual report of a municipality should 
| be a readable, human document and should set 
forth all the essential details of a municipal- 
ity’s operations in a clear and understandable 
form for the beiiefit of ratepayers and investors 
alike, and also for the benefit of council and 
officials. 

“It is very easy for those closely engaged in 
any kind of work to miss the significance of 
broad, general trends, and at Jeast once a year 
those in charge of municipal affairs should 
calmly consider the position of their munici- 
pality as a whole. 

“The actual work in the compilation of such 
a report is an education in itself and cannot 
new but lead to better municipal adminis- 
ration.” 


Municipal credit ratings, in Mr. Bryden’s 
opinion, are closely related to the excellence 
of annual reports. Investors have immediate 
confidence in a municipality which publishes 
a lucid, comprehensive report. Poorly con- 
structed reports and those from which essen- 
tial information is lacking tend to destroy 
confidence. This means lowered credit and 


ATE last week there were many w. 
smiled or snickered as they saw yo 
chaps in none-too-smart uniforms doing their 
duty “on guard” at local Armories. The 
youngsters themselves seemed ill at ease. 
Passers-by treated the thing as a bit of a joke. 

Unfortunately Canada’s militia—lock, stock 
and barrel — has been treated as a joke by 
Canadians ever since the Great War. Instead 
of being modernized and made an integral 
part of community life it has struggled along 
in a weak, neglected condition. For the most 
part ill equipped and lacking in public sym- 
pathy and support, it has been kept alive 
almost entirely by a handful of puolic- 
spirited officers and men in each community 
who cherished the ideal of a branch of pub- 
lic service equally valuable to the individual 
and to the country at large. 

It is now too late to revamp the militia in 
favor of a wider programme of national 
training and service as has been done in Great 
Britain. Such an undertaking should and 
could have been created at any time in Can- 
ada in the last 20 years. It would have re- 
placed the obsolete militia organization which 
is 4 hangover from the Crimean days and to 
which Canada has clung, despite progressive 
leadership in other directions in almost every 
other country. The immediate job is now to 
expand the existing militia organization as 
quickly as possible on an active service basis. 

But apart from enlistment in the fighting 
or defense forces, an immediate effort might 
be made to register Canadians who are will- 
ing and able to make a.special contribution 
in the present emergency. An important step 
in this direction has already been taken by 
the Voluntary Registration of Canadian 
Women which last week submitted to the 
Prime Minister a plan for nationwide regis- 
tration of all Canadian women for national 
service work. 


The Canadian Editorial 
of the Week 


Radio Commentators 
Ottawa Journal 


In many Ottawa homes, so we are told, the 
radios are not being turned on at all this week. 
These are the homes of families which wisely 
have decided against the tenseness that comes 
from the momentary and long-delayed expecta- 
tion of world-shaking news. If there is to be bad 
news they will hear it soon enough; if good, it 
still will be good when the paper comes out. 

There is much criticism of the part the radio 
is playing in this crisis, and some of it is justi- 
fied. There is also high praise for its enterprise 
and alertness—and some of that is justified. 

The broadcasting of straightforward news at 
set times, such as is done by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, on authoritative re- 
ports from The Canadian Press, is a commend- 
able public service. Not so much can be said, we 
think, for the habit of breaking into programmes 
to read bulletins, especially items of minor im- 
portance, because the knowledge that news may 
come at any moment keeps many people in that 
state of tenseness which is good for neither pri- 
vate nor public morale. » 

And we cannot help thinking suppression 0 
the whole tribe of “commentators” would be a 
step in the public interest. We have listened to 
numbers of them, and their efforts are remark- 
able as much for the paucity of their information 
as for the ingenuity of their deductions. The 
things they know are the developments known 
to every newspaper reader; the rest is padding. 
And because their jobs depend on making a good 
story out of each appearance before the micro- 
phone the natural tendency is to dramatize, to 
exaggerate, to make much out of little. They 
make free use of the well-worn cliches, “well- 
informed circles,” “sources close to the Fuehrer,” 
and all that sort of thing, and they try to leave 
the impression that actually they know far more 
than they can say. The contrary, in most cases, 
is the fact. 

If this crisis ends in war it seems to us the 
manner and matter of C. B. C. news needs to be 
considered very carefully. Straight news is fine, 
at regular intervals, but the comment on it can 
do much harm. 


Editorials in Brief 

One lighter moment in the gloom of last Sunday 
was the radio announcer who informed us that 
President Roosevelt's address would be trans- 
lated into six languages. 

One of the translations was to be English. 

- ” . 

If the war lasts many years there should be a 
boom demand for electrical transcriptions of 
modern and classical music. 

Radio programmes last week end dug up old 
records that had been gathering dust for many a 
long year in an effort to fill an almost day and 
night schedule between news flashes. 

7 - * 

When we parked our car the other day at 
Toronto's C. N. E. we counted a score or more of 
New York State license plates within a dozen 
yards or so. 

It’s no small tribute that these American visit- 
ors still flock in their thousands to our annual 
exhibition when they have their own big show 
right in their own state. - 


Three years ago “Tiny” Ironside spoke to 
members of the Canadian Club of Toronto. He 
was en route to England from India to take up 
his new appointment as General Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief of the Eastern Command. 

In thanking him for his address, Col. Arthur 
Bishop said: 


“Without being prophetic, One hazards the 
opinion it will not be long before we shall know 
him and look back on this day when Field 
Marshal Sir William Edmund Ironside was 
with us.” 

This week this fantous general was named Field 
Marshal and Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 


Sayings of the Week .... 


“My ideal infantryman has the qualities of a 
successful poacher, cat-burglar, and gunman.”—- 
Lt.-Gen, Sir Archibald Wavell, 

“The airmen of Britain and France share 
henceforth in a single sky."—The French Air 
Minister (M. Guy La Chambre). 


DUTY NOT PROFIT! 


Post-Scripts .. 


Prices and Trade 

It w-s a fine tribute to the calibre 
of Canada’s younger civil servants 
when Ottawa nominated the person- 
nel of its new wartime prices and 
trade board over the week end. The 
three young men picked for this im- 
portant job are all in their forties. 
All have had a dozen or more years 
experience in public service. All 
had business training before that. 
Ranked against their “opposite num- 
bers” in other countries they are men 
who could hold their own or com- 
mand attention and acclaim in any 
government service in the world. 


Only a few weeks ago wé wrote 
at some length in this column about 
Hector B. McKinnon as the likely 
chairman of the Tariff Advisory 
Board to re- 
place the late 
Mr. Justice 
Sedgewick 
As chairman, 
of the new 
Price and 
Trade Control 
Board, Mr. 
McKinnon 
will continue 
to carry on 
his present 
duties as Tar- 
iff Commis- 
sioner. Whe- 
ther or not 
his formal 
app ointment 
to the senior tariff position in Can- 
ada will now be made is problem- 
atical. 


Hector McKinnon has well earned 
his soubriquet “perfect civil servant.” 
Through nearly 15 years of protec- 
tionist and low tariff ups and downs 
he has maintained his reputation as 


H. B. McKINNON 


the foremost tariff expert in Canada, F 


but he has deserved and won the 
confidence and friendship of poli- 
ticians and businessmen alike. His 
intimate association with the admin- 
istration of the Canadian tariff since 
1925 has brought him in contact with 
almost every businessman and ine 
dustrialist in the country. Prior to 
that he was a newspaperman, so his 
knowledge of the public relations 
angle of his new job will be based 
on practical experience in the news 
rooms of the old Toronto Globe. 

He knows something about agri- 
culture and farm problems, for his 
earliest assignment (which ended 
only when he went away to serve 
his country in the war of 1914-18) 
was roaming the concession lines of 
Old Ontario in search of news stories 
on crops and livestock. His by-line 
in those days was “Timothy Spray.” 
After the war he was a travelling 
correspondent for the Globe in 
western Canada. 

* * 7 


Young Scotsman 

David Sim, who adds membership 
on the new Price and Trade Control 
Board to his duties as Commissioner 
of Excise, celebrated his 40th birth- 
day a few 
months ago. 
He has grown 
stoutand 
wise since he 
came to Ot- 
tawa in 1927 
as private 
secretary~ to 
Hon. W. D. 
Euler, then 
Minister of 
National Rev- 
enue, but has 
never lost his 
crackling 
Scottish ac- 
cent nor his 
affability and 
sense of humor. 

His appointment as Excise Com- 
missioner in 1934 came after the 
unusual record of serving as private 
secretary to three successive minis- 
ters of National Revenue, two of 
whom were Conservative and one 
Liberal. At the time c* his appoint- 
ment to this senior position in the 
public service he was only 34 years 
of age. The appointment was made 
by Prime Minister R. B. Bennett, 
despite fact that David Sim had 
been a lifelong Liberal. It was well- 
deserved recognition of merit. 


David Sim was born in Glasgow. 
His family emigrated to Canada in 
1911, when their son was 12 years 
old. He finished his education by 
attending high school at Kitchener. 
When he finished, he promptly joined 


DAVID SIM 


{the First Canadian Infantry Bat- 


talion as a private (age 16); was 
wounded at Passchendaele. After 
the war he joined the staff of the 


Bank of Nova Scotia, then took, a 
secretarial position with the Water- 
loo Trust Co. in Kitchener. It was 
there that he came into close contact 
with W. D. Euler, and when Mr. 
Euler went to Ottawa as Minister of 
National Revenue in 1927, he asked 
David Sim to come along as private 
secretary. 

When the change of government 
was made in 1930, Hon. E. B. Ryck- 
man kept Mr. Sim on for a month or 
two, found him indispensable and 
appointed him as permanent private 
secretary. Later, during Mr. Ryck- 
man’s subsequent illness, he was 
brought into close contact with Rt. 
Hon. R. B. Bennett, the acting min- 
ister. Again David Sim sold himself 
to his Conservative chief with the 
result that when the department was 
reorganized in January, 1934, he was 
appointed to the newly-created of- 


fice of Commissioner. 
st *® 


In addition to his public service 
duties, Mr. Sim is this year presi- 
dent of the Ottawa Rotary Club. He 
is married and has two children—a 
boy and a girl. 

The intriguingly neat flourish of 
his signature (always done in 
purple ink) is a constant source of 
fascination to his friends and those 
with whom he corresponds. Some 
day we will get a graphologist to 
analyze it for us and tell us some of 
the additional achievement it fore- 
tells for this youthful civil servant. 

o > es 


Anti-Combine 

The other member of this ‘Price 
Control trio is a man who has 
grown equally wise and respected 
in the course 
of his public 
duties as 
Combines 


past 15 years. 

Ever since 
Canada 
passed its 
Combines In- 
vestigatian 

Act in 1923, = 
Fred H. Mc- 3 
Gregor has 3 
been the man 
most largely 
responsible 
for its operation and success. Origi- 
nally he was Registrar under the 
Act. More recently he has been the 
one-man Czar of Canada’s anti- 
combine machinery—a responsibility 
which seems a bit out of keeping 
with his quiet, soft-spoken manner. 

Mr. McGregor’s father operated 
what was at one time one of the larg- 
est retail grocery businesses in Ot- 
tawa under the name of R. McGreg- 
or, Ltd. Being good Baptists, the son 
was naturally sent to McMaster to 
finish his schooling. He graduated 
there with great distinction in 1913 
and started in business with the Ot- 
tawa Free Press, later shifting to a 
mercantile venture in Montreal. His 
association with public affairs dates 
back to a close association in the 
study of industrial relationships, 
with Rt. Hon. Mackenzie King. 

* ¢« & 

Through the hectic rough and 
tumble of a dozen big trust-busting 
probes and battles he has evolved 
from the background of his own 
philosophy and experience as sound 
a viewpoint in respect of legislative 
control of business as can be found 
anywhere on this continent. Two 
years ago he was appointed the full- 
fledged Commissioner of an amend- 
ed and strengthened anti-combines 
act. Under him business has repeat- 
edly been assured that there will be 
no harrying, no waving of the big 
stick over legitimate enterprise, no 
public crusade. 

Instead there is at all times an 
earnest effort to co-operate in see- 
ing that the free play of competi- 
tion operates in business transac- 
tions throughout the Dominion. 

Mr. McGregor is a firm believer 
in the ultimately wholesome resul(s 
of free competition within the limits 
of the social conscience of the pres- 
ent day and generation. He is con- 
vinced of the willingness of most 
businessmen to “play the game” 
according to the rules, once those 
rules are understood and appreci- 
ated. His preference is to carry on 
his job in consultation with Cana- 
dian business rather than by prose- 
cution of it. , 

Ha will team up well with his 
fellow. price and trade controllers 
toward adjusting business to the 
new conditions of a war economy, 


FRED McGREGOR 


, 


—Cartoon by Grassick. 


Press Censor 

When it was learned last week that 
Canada was to have a press censor, 
newspapermen in all parts of Can- 
ada instinctively said. “We hope it 
will be Walter Thompson.” 

Even be- 
fore he made 
such an ex- 

traordinary 
success of 
press ar- 
rangements 
for the Royal 
Tour, Mr 

Thompson 
was rightly 
called the 
dean of Can- 
adian publici- 
ty men. His 
knowledge of 
newspapers 
and newspa- 
permen is 
little short of fabulous. 

Take for example the memorable 
day last May when the sixty or more 
correspondents on the Royal Pilot 
Train, as well as all the accredited 
members of the Parliamentary Press 
Gallery were “commanded” to meet 
the King and Queen at Rideau Hall. 
In all there were over one hundred 
people in the huge oval reception 
room, 

When the King and Queen en- 
tered, Walter Thompson. undertook, 
without the slightest hesitation to 
introduce each and every one in the 
room personally. He not only named 
everyone correctly «but gave the 
paper or publishing house which 
they represented and in most cases a 
brief word of “background” in- 
formation in order to “break the 
ice.” 


W. 8! THOMPSON 


A man of ordinary height but 
Falstaffian girth, Walter Thompson 
can usually ride unruffled through 
any and every situation in which he 
finds himself. His creed is “co-op- 
eration.” No matter how tough a 
spot he is in, he usually finds a way 
to reach a solution which leaves 
everyone happy or at least feeling 
they have been given “the breaks.” 
There will be no ruthless, unreason- 
able clamping down on newspaper 
coverage in Canada if Walter 
Thompson has his way. 

Having been a newspaperman 
himself for much of his business life, 
Walter Thompson has never forgot- 
ten that what a newsman wants 
above everything else is “coverage.” 
Day-after day, night after night, on 
the Royal Tour, he spared no effort 
to give the pilot train correspond- 
ents and local newspapers’ the maxi- 
mum possible coverage. Where local 
officials or members of the royal 
party would have been content 
merely to let newsmen scramble ‘for 
news as best they might, Mr. Thomp- 
son left no stone unturned: to ensure 
that everyone had the utmost oppor- 
tunity to get first-hand contact With 


.the day’s story. On one occasion he 


even made arrangements to charter 
a plane so as to facilitate better cov- 
erage in the Maritime provinces. 

. * + 

Born at: Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land, in 1885, he was the son of: a 
Scottish newspaper editor. He en- 
tered newspaper work on Fleet 
Street, and after serving on various 
London papers went abroad, work- 
ing successively in South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and the 
South Sea Islands. His first “out- 
side” job is said to have been an 
assignment at Queen Victoria’s fun- 
eral for the London Times. 

Coming to Canada in 1911 he be- 
came city editor of the old Montreal 
Witness and later filled the same 
position on the Montreal Herald. 

In 1914, he was appointed press 
representative of the Grand Trunk 
and Grand Trunk Pacific Railways, 
and when these lines were merged 
in the Canadian National Railways 
in 1922 he became director of pub- 
licity for that system. 

+ « * 


His ‘new job is to head a commit- 
tee which will include representa- 
tives of the departments of National 
Defense, ‘Transport; Post Office and 
the Secretary of State. 

These four departments all have 
to do with one or another-form of 
communication in peace or war. The 
Post Office Department is exclusive- 
ly concerned with the mails; Trans- 
port has jurisdiction over radio 
broadcasting and telegraph com- 
munication within Canada; National 
Defense over cable and wireless com- 
munications between Canada and 
other countries and the Secretary of 
State has to do with the press. 
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Cutting Housing ¢ 
From article a ‘ 
Sept: 2 issue of The Pind i the 


complish economy and ¢ ; 
to produce housing units at 10n 
sonable cost. Tea. 


May I say that the di 
not lie so much with mena does 
with the conditions under wins, 
has to operate. ch it 
If it were the nation i 
suppress building, mae 
authorities to extinguish 
building in particular, jt could net 
possibly have succeeded any ete 
than by imposing the difficulties 
now surrounding the industry 
Britain is constantly helg ap 
ee of accomp] me 
ere the unit of exc i 
aged” or held on a cone 7a 
terms of goods, from year to sine 
Here the opposite is the Case. 
Variation in values from year to 
year have done more to con 
fidence than any other item, Here 
the highest interest rates, with the 
greatest security, go hand in hand, 
Once your name is on a ge re. 
newal you are probably “synj" for 
you can never actually sell the Prop 
erty, unless this mortgage ig litte 


re to 
set up 


‘| for good. As it is generally eQUities 


that are actually exchanged, you in 
reality, really sell, subject to your 
guarantee that interest and tax 
will be paid by someone, in 1943 or 
1948, or any other time within the 
extended life of the mortgage yoy 
were obliged to renew. Application 
of this idea to the stock market 
would undoubtedly bring operations 
to the ultimate minimum. Als, 
there is no medium for an owner ty 
either get a legitimate adjustment in 
either principal or interest, and the 
net result of home ownership, ta 
often, is personal bankruptcy. 

Elaboration of the taxation system 
and its effect in suppressing builj. 
ing needs no comment here. 

Building restrictions are a yey 
potent barrier to progress. Designe 
to “uplift’\ the standards, the fete 
eral effect is to prevent. The ep 
nomic cost to the country as a whole 
of the increased cost of living im 
posed on a manufacturing centre by 
high cost housing}, is tremendou 
The idea that a town or city council 
may indirectly increase the cost of 
manufactured necessities of life {y 
the consumer within and outside 
their jurisdiction is almost the sam 
form of Hitlerism which we fin 
ourselves at war with today. 

It is said that Toronto is the only 
city in the world where one cannot 
build a frame dwelling. Other muni. 
cipalities, too Iazy, or indifferent, ty 
study the situation, docilely follow 


the leader. Although the evidene / 
proves conclusively that the brick & 


or stone dwelling is a much greater 
fire hazard than the equivalent 
frame dwelling, we are obliged to 
spend more money in the construc 
tion of a home than is justified, 
merely to satisfy the personal opin- 
ions of our building departmental 
heads. One such “Head,” under pres- 
sure, finally admitted to the under 
signed that “he did not like the ap- 
pearance of frame buildings” and 
that this was sufficient reason for 
their elimination. 

The general effect of the Sales Tax 
was to suppress mass: production, 
efficiency, 
building construction. 
created in a factory was, and to some 
extent still is, taxed’ Thus the u- 
economical and poor construction 
was actually bonused by our Gov 
ernment. 

This is but a thumb-nail sketch of 
the obstacles in the way of building 
recovery in Canada... An idea of the 
value of the obstacles may & 
gleaned from statistics, which ind- 
cate that Canada trails the civilize 
world, including Germany, in the 
relative volume of building. There 
was more building done in 1929 tha 
in the whole of the past six yeas 
So far as numerical strength is cor 
cerned, the practical home buildes 
are rapidly dying out. 

How can there be any economy, 
co-ordination, or co-operation whe 
the entire weight of financing, laws 
and by-laws are entirely ve 


thereto? 
Vv. G. MOORE 
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extent still is, taxed” Thus the un- 
economical and poor construction 
was actually bonused by our Gove 
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value of the obstacles may be 
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world, ineluding Germany, in the 
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the entire weight of financing, laws, 
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Business Girds Loins — 
For Fresh War Effort 


dents of 1914 Expected to be Valuable — Co 
a and Wheat Prices Rise — Banks Not — 


Calling 


The uncertainty is ended. ' 


Loans 


Once more Canadian business is faced with the necessity of adjusting 
itself to war conditions. This time, however, it should be better prepared 


than in 1914. 


for one thing, business has the precedents of the past to go by. It knows 
what happened then.‘ It knows that the bottom did not fall out of every- 
thing; that the country did not go bankrupt; that eventually, when the 
war demand made itself felt, business became really good. The fact that 


the stock exchanges of the country 
ter feeling of confidence. 


have kept open is evidence of the 


In addition to this, however, Canadian businessmen have for months 
heen surveying the possibilities if war did come. In some cases, tentative 
have been made for adjusting plants to the production of munitions. 
Already some plants are working on orders for airplanes and other equip- 
ment. So far, the number of orders received, however, has been relatively 
small. Much depends on the business that is placed in the immediate 
future, if Canada is to experience a minimum of business discomfort. 
Meanwhile and speedily the raw materials of Canada such as wheat, 
meat and base metals should meet an increased demand as the need of 
supplies for the millions of men now withdrawn from productive enter- 
prise makes itself felt. Already wheat and copper have shown sharp 


advances. 


a 
Exporters and importers will, of course, be affected by the changed 
conditions on the seas. While actual interference with the movement of 
goods to and from Canada is not expected to be serious, there will be 
difficulties in the way. Insurance rates have already jumped. Costs will 
increase. But it is hoped that this will be offset by increased buying power 
among the public at large. The cutting off of German supplies is not 


e to have the same result as in 


stitutes. 
Recruiting for the military and n 


1914. Canadian manufacturers then 


Jearned either to obtain essential supplies elsewhere or else to use sub- 


aval forces sh@uld shortly result in 


increased spending power among a considerable part of the population. 
In fact it is likely that the first stimulus to business from the war will come 
from those unemployed men who have been on relief now, going on the 
army payroll at $1.30 a day. If married they will, in addition, get separa- 
tion allowance. This money will not be reflected in demand for men’s 
clothing but rather in buying of women’s and children’s wear, foods and 
household supplies. The supplying of new uniforms and equipment for 
the men should, however, make itself felt in clothing factories and boot 


and shoe plants. 
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Canadian chartered banks are doing their part to keep business on 
an even keel. Business as usual, were the words used by several bankers 
in conversation with the writer. Loans are being made on good security 
as formerly, while there is no disposition to call or reduce loans. The 


banks’ position as shown by the last 
and liquid securities. It is evident th 
a period of stress or a period of expa 


Current business marking time. 
D. B. S. index of business for week 
ended Aug. 26 down slightly from 
previous week, but fractionally 
above last year. 

Employment index as at August 
1, higher than month before and 
1938. 

Carloadings for week ended Aug. 
26 higher than year ago. Cumula- 
tive for year to date, down 0.4%. 

Construction contracts awarded 
in August 16% higher than August 


Commodity prices ...sssesses eece 
Weekly index 108.1 
July 
Financial Post index 8119.7 
Retail index no. of sales ...+. 483.5 
Dept. store 4 ae os 
Wholesale - 492.2 
Country (°~ change fr. last yr.) a—6.2 
Employment D.B.S. Index— 
Aug.1 
4117.5 
4112.8 


ee 
Manufacturing 

Wage earners, No. (000) 

Living costss 


Bailways— 


Carloadings, week (Aug. 26) 454,384 
C.N.R. gross, week (Aug. 21) $ 3,574,723 
C.P.R. gross, week (Aug. 21) $ 2,636,000 
C.P.R. net revenue (July). $ 626,160 
C.N.R. net revenue (July) . $ 214,927 


Iron and Steel (July) — 


Pig iron production (tons) 
Steel ingots and castings 
prod. (tons) 
Automobiles (Number) — 
Passenger Cars: 
Domestic sales* (July) .. 
Factory output (July) . 
Trucks and Buses: 
Domestic sales* (July) .. 
Factory output (July) .. 
Exports (July) 


59,587 


5,820 
5,112 


2,057 
4,023 
4,840 


J $ 3,669,707 
New $ 2,391,448 
Construction— 


Contracts awarded (Aug.) 
Cement, bbls (May) 


Asriculture— 


Flour prod., bbls. (July) ... 
Flour exp., bbis. (July) .. 
Wheat exp., bus. (July) ... 
Cattle sales (July) 
Hog sales (July) 

Bea Fisheries: (July)t 
Catch, ewts 


Landed value 


$25,827,200 
550,890 


41,105,502 


1,267,700 
2,860,300 


troduction (July) 
Re (July) 
ining and Oils— 
Coal prod., tons (June) bad 
imports, tons (June) .. 
Gold prod., fine oz. (June) 
Nickel prod., Ib. (June) eee 
Copper. prod., lb. (June) . 
ms oil prod., bbls. (June) 
rude Oil imp., bbls. (June) 
Electric Power Output (July)— 
Total monthly m.k.w.t , 
Foreign Trade— 
Imports (June) 
Exports (July) 
resnaestrial Factors— 
lumber exp.: 
a” bd. ft. (July) 
ents. prod., pr. (June) ... 
otton imports, ib. (June) 
c W rubber imp., Ib, (June) 
Searette cons. (July) No.t 
ugar manufa 
a ctured, Ib.§ .. 


Bank debits (July)? 
ond sales (July) 
fe insurance (July) 


227,630 
200,173 


1,070,984 
1,371,651 
436,783 
20,103,880 
54,581,869 
821,308 
4,437,800 


2,204,965 


Devneroseves $ 63,709,402 
$ 91,727,627 


1,850,673 


677,112 
85,837,830 


$ 2,376,528 
$ 71,449,685 
+++» $ 32,244,000 


Aug. 26 
72.7 


monthly statement is strong in cash 
at they are well prepared for either 
nsion. 


ndicators 


last year. Total for eight months 
up 6%. 
Flour production for 
months up 23% from 1938. 
Retail sales in July small decline 
from June but remain above July 
1938. 
Country store sales in July 6.2% 
below last year. 
Trend of business shown by The 
Financial Post Business Index and 
following key factors, new items 
for the week being marked thus 4. 
Aug.19 Aug.12 <Aug.5 Aug. 27/38 
71.9 72.1 12.3 75.1 
107.7 108.3 107.4 
May Year Ago 
116.3 108. 
80.8 
75.2 


101.4 
—2.8 


seven 


Junel 
113.1 
111.4 
42,385 
$16.92 
Jan. 1 te date 


1939 1938 
1,492,274 1,499,038 
106,785,191 
006,000 
3,188,365 
05,776,941 


2,617,000 
507,337 
096,958 


455,396 
754,267 


51,238 
83,927 


67,012 
81,375 


6,187 
5,273 


2,067 
3,734 
4,760 
3,748,860 
2,719,524 


22,113,400 
545,710 


928,722 
282,985 
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15,947,968 


321,079,319 
558,989,882 


1,987,774 


58,946,698 
78,719,799 
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165,910 
1,714,770 
9,546,000 
7,264,000 
638,703 
86,266,450 
2,466,370 17,509, 

98,451,124 867,519,926 725,553,361 
30,635,000 224.787,000 224,467,000 
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D.B.S. All Canada figure comprising over 90% of the Canadian total. 


. "s omit 
sUnrevised figures covering N.S., P-E.L 


| GENERAL STEEL WARES 


ted. &For four weeks to July 15, 1939. 


eDeficit. 


, N.B., Que., B.C. Preliminary. 


a 


LIMITED 


Manufacture almost every conceivable 
item of Metal Household ner from 


Enameled Utensils to 
tors, and 


McCLARY 
Al 


Steel Ice Refrigera- 


STOVES 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
For Hotels — Restaurants — Institutions 
__Montreal, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


John C. Hussey, who was recently 
elected vice-president and managing 
director of the Royal Typewriter 
Co. of Canada, after 16 years with the 
Royal organization, most of the time 
in developing foreign markets. Mr. 
Hussey announces that the new 
Royal factory now being built in 
Montreal will be ready for occu- 
pancy next month. 


Power Group 


Output Higher 


Southern Canada, Winni- 
peg Electric Report 
Gains . 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Electric power con- 
sumption, a major barometer of busi- 
ness activity, continues to increase. 

Latest example is Power Corp. of 
Canada’s s@bsidiary and affiliated 
companies, which report output in 
July of 192.9 million kw.h., against 
186 million kw.h. in the same month 
last year. An 8.7% increase by 
Southern Canada Power was the 
feature of the report. 

For the seven months’ cumulative 
output by the companies, which op- 
erate in five different provinces, 
gained 9% over the corresponding 
period of 1938. Total production for 
the period was 1,471 million kw.h. 
against 1,348 million kw.h. last year. 

For the seven months period Win- 
nipeg Electric reports the biggest 
gain over last year at 16%, while 
Southern Canada Power was ahead 
by 10.8%. East Kootenay Power was 
down 8.8% for the period. 


Jamaica Public Service 
Earnings Trend Upward 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Jamaica Public 
Service reports a consolidated gross 
income of $24,736 for July compared 
with $21,549 a year ago. After inter- 
est and amortization, net income was 
$16,264 against $13,186 in July, 1938. 

Cumulative returns for the twelve 
months ended July 31, 1939, showed 
gross income. of $309,920, as against 
$287,891, a gain of $22,028. Net in- 
come for the twelve month period 
was up $24,778 to $209,216. 
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Maritime Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Toll Traffic Increases 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Completed long 
distance toll traffic on the Maritime 
Telegraph and Telephone Co. in July 
had a small increase over the corres- 
ponding month of last year. In all 
there were 135,086 calls handled, &s 
against 134,584 a year ago. 

The Island Telephone Co., a sub- 
sidiary, reports 16,219 long distance 
calls in July, as against 15,419 a year 
ago. 


Keeping Posted 
Veteran Business Commentator Shares _ 
His Wide Reading Wifh Businessmen 


By J. C. KIRKWOOD 
From the Federation of British 
Industries, London, has come to me 
the 1939-40 Register of British Manu- 


facturers, a volume of over 700 pages, | f 


The main 


companies 
and firms; 
brands and 
trade names; 
and adver- 
tisements 


eakeo te i , J. ©. KIRKWOOD 
articles—“In Praise of English Cook- 
ing;” “Town and Country Planning,” 
in two parts, one On zoning land for 
industry, and one on the selection 
of a factory site; and an article on 
electricity, “greatest servant of man, 
and itself unknown.” 


This present issue is the 19th. This 
book has a very special interest for 
me, for the production of the first 
issue was entrusted to me. In 1919 I 
went to England, on the authorized 
invitation of a good friend of mine 
connected with the Federation—the 
man who had conceived this book, It 
fell to my lot to devise the size and 
manner of the book, and to super- 
vise its preparation from first to last. 
This work occupied a year and a half 
of my time. 

In regard to the selection of a fac- 
tory site, the main factors which in- 
fluence manufacturers are stated to 
be: raw materials, suitable labor, 
markets, transport, proximity to sim- 
imilar factories, sites, services, and 
finance. One authority says that the 
economic factors of transport and 
market and labor supply are the 
controlling influences in the” selec- 
tion of sites, 
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Easy Come — Easy Go 

A church shed can be a salesman, 
“What led you to become a Presby- 
terian?” I asked a farmer who used 
to go to church in a horse-drawn 
vehicle. 

“Well,” he said, “the Presbyterian 
church had a good shed, and when 
the Methodist church in my town 
tore down ifs shed, I went to the 
Presbyterian church, I wasn’t very 
religious anyhow.” 

This man—now retired—doesn't go 
to church in the summer. 

“The minister takes a holiday,” he 
said. “so why shouldn't I take one, 
too?” 

+ = © 


Used Plumbing 

Crane Ltd. makers of. sanitary 
equipment, has a full-page adver- 
tisement in the August issue of 
Sanitary Engiheer, headed: “Con- 
gratulations to Sanitary Engineer.” 
This trade newspaper is making a 
vigorous fight against the importa- 
tion into Canada of used plumbing 
and heating fixtures which have 
been “junked elsewhere as being un- 
fit for human use.” 

“It is nothing short of ridiculous,” 
says Sanitary Engineer, “that Can- 
ada should become a dumping 
ground for discarded plumbing and 
heating materials from the United 
States, which cannot find a market 
in that country. Canada is in the 
ignominious position of pandering 
to cheap builders, to foreign jobbing 
houses which are springing up like 
mushrooms as outlets for such ma- 
terials, and to the handyman type 
of installer.” 

Every person buying plumbing 
and heating equipment for installa- 
tion in his own house should, un- 


Municipal Minister Says 


Taxation 


Taxation in Canada has reached 
its limit in relation to the national 
income and further increases can 
only result in contraction of income 
because of increased production 
costs and a weakening of the na- 
tion’s position to compete in world 
markets, Hon. Eric Cross told the 
Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities 
at Bridgewater last week. Mr. Cross 
was unable to attend the meeting, 
but his paper was read to the mem- 
bers of the Union. 

Suggestion that the provinces un- 
dertake more thorough supervision 
over municipalities was made by the 
Ontario Minister of Municipal 
Affairs. 

Guard Municipal Credit 

“The province has a responsibility 
in its relationship toward its muni- 
cipalities,” Mr. Cross declared, “to 
preserve their credit, to guard their 
solvency and, wherever possible, to 
prevent insolvency. Behind this is 
sound reason, because the insolv- 
ency of one or more municipalities 
affects municipal credit as a whole.” 

The province should not permit 
municipal credit to be impaired by 
an inefficient administration, Mr. 
Cross declared. “But I am convinc- 
ed that the provinces should set up 
effective control over the incurrence 
of municipal debt in some such 
manner as has been done in the 
Province of Ontario. 


East Kootenay Power 
Net Lower During July 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — East Kootenay 
Power Co., subsidiary of Power 
Corp. of Canada, reports a gross in- 
come in July of $44,336, as against 
$45,642 in the same month a year 
ago. Operating expenses show an 
increase of $614, leaving net earnings 
of $29,396, or $1,920 less than in July, 
1938. 

Cumulative returns for the four 
months ended July 31 show a gross 
revenue of $175,182, or $10,687 less 
than in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Operating expenses were 
reduced by $1,548, leaving net earn- 
ings of $114,910. This represents a 
decline of $9,139 from the like returns 
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Limit Reached 


The -limit in municipal taxation 
has been reached, the minister said. 
Property owners cannot and will 
not pay more taxes on real estate 
than it is profitable to pay. It is 
the responsibility of the province 
to see that real estate is not over- 
burdened with taxation. 

Cost of Intangibles 

Mr. Cross thought it unjust that 
the costs of intangibles, such as 
education, hospitalization, social 
welfare costs, etc., should have been 
placed upon real estate. In Ontario 
the Government had taken off some 
of this burden by assuming costs of 
old age pensions, mothers’ allow- 
ances, increasing municipal road 
subsidies, hospitalization of tuber- 
cular indigent patients, etc. The 
total thus taken from real estates 
resulted in a reduction of approxi- 
mately 10%. 

By assuring taxpayers that farm 
or home ownership is attractive and 
profitable through reasonable tax- 
ation, the provincial government is 
living up to its responsibility, he 
said. 


doubtedly, take precautions against 
secondhand and discredited aaeas - 
als—which means, of course, that he 
should do business with reputable 
‘irms, 

* 2 «&@ 
Compulsory Health 

The day seems to-be coming, and 
rapidly, when Canadians will have 
good health wished on them, com- 
pulsorily, by a benevolent govern. 
ment, At any rate this is a fast- 
growing belief. In its report of the 
recent annual convention of the Can- 
adian Pharmaceutical Association, in 
Halifax, Drug Merchandising says 
that “the question of state medicine 
and health insurance reared its head 
with renewed vigor, dominating the 
discussion at business sessions.” Dr. 
H. B. Atlee, one of the convention 
speakers, said: “As the drug busi- 
ness has changed, so has the prac- 
tice of medicine, and we are now on 
the point of a revolution.” 

Dr. Atlee went on to say that the 
masses of the people can no longer 
afford to have the proper medical 
attention; that the situation has be- 
come so acute that some immediate 
solution is absolutely necessary; and 
that some form of \government 
scheme seems to be the only logical 
solution. “If it does not come,” said 
Dr. Atlee, “it will amount to a 
national calamity.” 
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Distribution Costs 


Retail distribution costs tend to 
rise rather than fall—this despite 
earnest efforts to lower them. The 
explanation is, the consumer’s in- 
creasing demands for services, The 
average overhead or operating ex- 
penses of certain classifications of 
retail establishments for 1938, as set 
forth in the Annual Fall Buying and 
Directory Number of Hardware and 
Metal, expressed as a percentage of 
sales, was 37% for department stores 
(as compared with 26% in 1920); 32% 
for large chain store organizations 
and 31% for small chain store organ- 
izations. By way of contrast, the 
operating expenses of independent 
hardwafe stores was 22% (as com- 
pared with 21.1% in 1924). 

It is to be pointed out that there 
is little evidence that general high 
profits are being made in the field 
of distribution considered as a whole, 
Most of what distributive agencies 
receive for their services goes for 
wages and salaries of workers direct- 
ly employed by distributive agencies. 
Distributors have little or no control 
over marly of the ultimate real costs 
of distribution. 

Taking into consideration both the 
profitable and the unprofitable, the 
net profits of those engaged in dis- 
tributive enterprise amounts to but 


little more than 2% of their sales, 
* - * 


Dramatic Trucks 

R. H. Ormand, plumbing and heat- 
ing engineer, Nanaimo, B.C., makes 
motor trucks talk—this in a manner 
of speaking—with quite a large voice. 
He has five motor trucks, and these 
trucks, headed by one or two of Mr. 
Ormand’s private cars, constitute a 
unit in all street parades in cities in 
British Columbia where he operates. 
On one occasion, a truck had erected 
on it a completely-equipped bath- 
room (not dramatized, however, by 
any nudist bather). Two trucks 
showed ranges; another an  Oil- 
burner, with a hot water heating 
tank. The trailer truck showed a 
workshop, fitted with tools and lad- 
ders. 
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Flying Executive 

Kenneth C. Irving, operating a 
network of bus and truck lines in 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, with base at Saint John, N.B., 
is believed — so says Bus and Truck 
Transport—to be the only transport 
head in Canada who owns and uses a 
plane for business travel exclusively. 
Mr. Irving himself is not the pilot, 
but employs one, His passenger and 
freight lines cover every county in 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. 


Rebuilding a Business 


-» Businesses die even as men do, 
and often for identical reasons—old 
age, heart failure, anaemia, tuber- 
culosis, hardening of the arteries, by 
way of example. Yet dead businesses 
can have resurrection or rebirth, Let 
me tell, for illustration, of the great 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
of Manchester, N.H. I found the 
story of the death and rebirth of this 
business in a book, “Our Town’s 
Business,” by Omar and Ryllis Gos- 
lin, published by Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company had in 1920 an army of 
20,000 workers, and made 5 million 
yards of cotton or woollen cloth 
every week. Its great buildings 
stretched for miles along the banks 
of the Merrimac River. The weekly 
wages to operatives totalled $100,000. 
“Then Amoskeag closed. What is the 
history of this ghost? It is impor- 
tant to know,” say the authors of 
“Our Town’s Business. 

“In the first place,” they go on to 
say, “the owners of Amoskeag re- 
fused to install up-to-date machin- 
ery. Secondly, the company adopted 
a ruthless labor policy in its attempt 
to meet the competition of southern 
mills. Still another factor was a de- 


ONLY PRODUCER OF STEEL AND STEEL PRODUCTS IN CANADA 
WHOLLY SELF-SUSTAINED WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


ano STEEL PRODUCTS 


Steel 


Bars, Reinforcing 


Steel, Angles, Channels, 
Sections, Shapes, Wire 
Mesh, Nuts, Bolts, Rivets, 
Washers, Staples, Spikes, 
Nails, Tacks, etc., etc. 


DOMINION STEEL & COAL 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


Reduces Dividend 


October 1 Payment to be 
8714¢ Against 50c 
Quarterly 


A dividend of 37% cents a share 
has been declared on the common 
stock of Canadian Westinghouse Co. 
Payment will be made Oct. 1, 1939, to 
shareholders of record Sept. 20. 

The previous quarterly rate has 
been 50 cents a share since 1932 and 
for the years 1930 and 1931, $2 a 
share was paid annually, plus $1 a 
share as a bonus. 

Although no official word has been 
received recently it is thought that 
the lower dividend probably reflects 
cormtinued lower sales. For the first 
three months of this year, sales were 
officially stated to have been moder- 
ately lower than for the first quarter 
of 1938, but that hopes were enter- 
tained that improvement would be 
noted before long. One project that 
has been postponed and from which 
the company had hoped to get good 
volume of business is the new strip 
mill for Steel Co, of Canada. 


cided shift in the public’s use of cloth 
material: the introduction of rayon 
cut deep into the possibility of sales.” 

Then there is the heartening story 
of the salvaging of this ruined busi- 
ness. 

A Citizen’s Committee of Man- 
chester was formed, and it acquired 
6,800,000 square feet of manufactur- 
ing space. There are now 60 con- 
cerns located in the former Amos- 
keag holdings, with 3,500 employees 
and an estimated payroll of 3 mil- 
lion dollars. “In this dramatic story,” 
say the authors, “we see the differ- 
ence between owners with and with- 
out responsibility.” 

Unhesitatingly I recommend the 
book, “Our Town’s Business” to The 
Post readers. It is a book unlike 
any other that I have ever seen, It 
is readable, informative, stimulating. 
Every municipality should possess 
this book, for it is for municipalities 
wanting more industries and to 
make themselves conscious of their 
visible and potential assets, that this 
book has been prepared for them 
chiefly. 


Salesman in a Kilt 


I am wondering if Archie Mac- 
farlane, president, A. Macfarlane & 
Company, sales representatives, 
Montreal, when he was a commercial 
traveller, called on his customers 
clad in a kilt. Mr. Macfarlane’ was 
presented with an oil painting of 
himself by wholesale hardware 
firms in Ontario and Quebec at a 
recent luncheon gathering, and this 
portrait shows him, a braw figure, 
in full Highland attire. In his remi- 
niscences as given at this luncheon, 
Mr. Macfarlane reviewed his 36 
years of identification with the hard- 
ware trade of Canada. 

My wonder has warrant, for the 
report of this luncheon meeting and 
presentation in Hardware and Metal 
ends with these words, “Archie may 
well be described as one of the most 
colorful manufacturers’ representa- 
tives in the trade.” It is that word, 
“colorful,” along with the reproduc- 
tion of the portrait showing Mr. 
Macfarlane in a kilt, that set me 
wondering. 


Surety Bonds 
saa oe 


Surety Bonds guarantee the 
completion of office build- 
ings, apartments, large 
houses or provincial high- 
ways... and are usually a 
stipulation in the contract 
when such work is awarded 
to contractors. 


If you are awarding a 
building contract, insist upon 
a Pearl Surety Bond to safe- 
guard the work. The Pearl, 
incorporated in London, Eng- 
land, in 1864, has a strong 
financial background. Ask 
your Pearl agent for details, 
or write to us. 


Head Office for Canada: Victory Bldg., TORONTO 


LAWSON T. HARGREAVES, Manager.for Canada. 
W. C. BUTLER, Supt, Casualty Dept, 
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4NCORPORATED 1664~ SAME YEAR AS PEARL, . - POLICIES GUARANTEED GY THE PEAR 
‘ 


M°LEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Telephone : Elgin o168 


Check Your Investments 


In the light of current events a 
survey of your security holdings 
is important. All inquiries will 
receive careful attention. 


Ottawa 
Montreal Hamiltos 


Correspondents in New York and London, Eng. 


Addressograph 


THE CHOICE oF 81 


Canadian Insurance Companies 


(ALL CLASSES) 


BECAUSE OF 


ACCURACY, SPEED AND LEGIBILITY 


HERE is a definite need for Addresso- 
gtaph in every office where names must 
be written, with addresses or other related in- 
formation, on forms, records, reports or com- 


munications. 


Addressograph accuracy, speed and legibil- 
ity which have been found so valuable by 
Insurance Companies have comparable dollars- 
and-cents value for all progressive and effi- 
cient manufacturers, retailers, other business 
institutions, membership organizations and 


governmental departments. 


With one swift motion, 


writes a complete name, with address, number, 
amount or other information. 
through a ribbon, from a metal typing unit, 
with or without carbon copies, and the work 
is equal to the best typewriting! 


Time and money are saved, Costly mistakes 
are avoided. Valuable business records are 
protected against fire and water hazards. 


INVESTIGATE TODAY! Learn how 
Addressograph methods can be used com- 
petently in your office. A representative near 
you will be glad to explain. If you prefer, 
write today for information on business sta- 
tionery to Head Office in Toronto. 


OF CANADA LIMITED 


Head Office and Factory: TORONT ° 


Sales and Service Agencies: 
TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON HALIFAX 
WINNIPEG VANCOUVER OTTAWA QUEBEC 


Addressograph 


It writes 


Cuery Progressive Business and Organigation 


can profit by Addressograph Speed, Accuracy, and Legibility in handiing: 


Advertising 
Collections 
Customer lists 
Delinquent 


accounts 
Employee records 
Instaliment 
* accounts 
Inventory lists 
Invoicing 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Manufacturing 
rds 


reco 
Membership lists 
Order writing 
y * 
Prospect lists 
Publication lists 
Sales Promotion 
Shipping forms 
Stock re lists 


—and in GOVERNMENT: 


SALES AGENCIES IN 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
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Ownership of Property 
Has Responsibilities 


Businessmen and ‘Householders Liable for Damage 
Claims from cng Poe Beyond Their Control 


— Public 


Canadian people generally take a 
pride in owning property whether 
it be used for residential or business 
purposes, They often overlook, how- 
ever, that wealth, great or moderate, 
brings with it liabilities which if not 
provided for, may result in heavy 


losses. 
In spite of all the precautions 
which the owner of a piece of land 


SELECT PROPERTY 
a, Le a 
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If your property conforms to the 
highest standards of fire proteo- 
tion, it is entitled to the benefits 
of association with other select 


fire risks. 


Northwestern Mutual policyhold- 
ers enjoy liberal annual dividends 
because they have reduced their 
annual fire losses below those of 


the average company. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 


Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Halifax, 
St. John, Quebec City, Montreal, 
Moncton, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Calgary, Kelowna, 
Victoria, Nanaimo, Vancouver. 
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ore Claims Conscious 


or a building may take, accidents 
may still occur. People injured often 
make claims for damages, These are 
almost certain to result in expense 
to tHe property owner. If he resists 
the claim and it is taken to court 
there are legal expenses to be met. 
If the case goes before a jury, it is 
stated the decision, in the majority 
of cases, is for the claimant, 

The possession of property, rightly 
or wrongly is usually interpreted as 
indicating a certain amount of 
wealth, and juries often let their 
sympathies run away with their 
judgment in such cases. In addition 
it is to be remembered that while 
precedent counts for a good deal in 
decisions by a judge, juries may dif- 
fer in their judgment on cases where 
the circumstances are practically 
identical, 

Owner Often Blameless 


The records are full of instances 
where owners or tenants of property 
have had claims made for damages 
sustained by others which, while 
caused in some cases by their own 
carelessness, are often due to causes 
beyond their control. 

Some youngsters recently playing 
in a good residential section of an 
eastern Canadian city, wandered 
into a large apartment house. One of 
them eating a banana dropped the 
skin on the floor of the polished en- 
trance. A lady coming in shortly 
after from the sunlight of the street, 
stepped on the peel,glipped and fell. 
The owner of the building has been 
notified that she sustained serious 
injuries, and. that she is holding him 
liable for damages. Unless he settles 
to her satisfaction he is threatened 
with legal action. 

A trivial oversight or mishap in 
an industrial building often results 
in a suit for damages. Open trap- 
doors, unprotected manholes, defec- 
tive gratings, broken stairways, un- 
protected machinery, sliding snow 
and ice are often the cause of acci- 
dents and in many cases the owner 
is called on to pay. 

A man entering an elevator when 
the floor of the car was an inch or 
two above the regular floor level 
tripped and pitched forward, - do- 
ing himself considerable injury. The 
result was a claim for damages. 


Eating Houses 


Restaurant keepers are also liable 
in various ways. In a recent court 
decision it was shown that Mr, A. 
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uirements have necessitated the development of a huge range of new and improved 


eering req 
materials of which the nickel alloys are most familiar to Canadians. Recently an important step was taken in 
this direction by Dominion Foundries & Steel Limited, Hamilton, when for the first time in Canada was rolled 
a special abrasion-resisting nickel-chromium steel plate, especially designed for mine equipment. To ensure 
the pouring of a sound ingot, “Dofasco’s” metallurgical engineer, seen at lower left, uses an optical pyrometer 


to measure the temperature of the molten metal. 


and his wife in the course of a motor 
journey had stopped for lunch at a 
hotel owned by Mr. B. Owing to the 
nature of the food supplied, Mrs. A. 
was taken ill with food poisoning. 
Action was brought by her based on 
the contention that when the order 
for the meal was given by the wife 
and accepted on behalf of the rest- 
aurant, it constituted in reality a 
contract with the implied warranty 
that the food supplied was fit for 
human consumption. The court 
agreed that such an implied contract 
existed and that the wife was en- 
titled to recover for any breach of 
the implied warranty. 

A decision in England which con- 
siderably widened the limitations on 
liability for damages caused by 
shock is of considerable interest 
especially to operators of vehicles, 
and might be used as a precedent 
in this country. 

A funeral procession was passing 
along the street in Liverpool when a 
street car negligently driven by a 
city employee collided with the 
hearse, broke its glass side and over- 
turned the coffin, so that there was 
danger of it being thrown into the 
road. The relatives of the deceased 
were following immediately behind 
the hearse. One ‘of them actually 
saw the collision. The others saw its 
effect immediately after it happened. 
They claimed damages for severe 
shock and one, the mother of the 
deceased claimed damages for shock 
and collapse. 

At the first trial, the court found 
that while the plaintiffs had suffer- 
ed injury by shock, there was no 
apprehension or actual sight of in- 
jury to a human being. The case 
was appealed, however, and the 
Appeal Court found that there was 
no limitation in law as to whether 
there was apprehension of injury to 
a human being or not. 

It was held that anyone doing a 
negligent act runs the risk of giving 
a sensitive person a shock, and so 
long as injuries from shock can be 
proved by médical evidence, the doer 
of the negligent act is liable for dam- 
ages. ; 

A very simple case was one in 
which, an operator in a beauty par- 
lor curling a woman’s hair burnt the 
customer on the neck leaving a scar. 
The result was a lawsuit. 

Residence Liability 

Cases of claims for damages 
against householders are just as 
numerous, 

A charwomap turned the porcelain 
tap in a bathroom too hard and it 
broke, cutting her hand. Blood 
poisoning set in. The result was a 

claim for $390. 
| A domestic servant taking in wash- 
| ing from a clothes line fell from a 
gallery and sufferéd certain injuries. 
| She made a claim for $900. 

An old-clothes dealer calling at 
the back door of a house leaned his 
weight against the railing around 
the platform which gave way. He 
fell into the yard below and injured 
his back. He claimed $5,000 damages. 

There are a number of public 
liability contracts offered by the 
various insurance markets which 
provide protection for the property 
owner in event of such cases hap- 
pening. These contracts will: 


1, Defend actions brought against 
the property owner whether these 
actions are groundless or not. 

2. Pay judgment of _ stated 
amounts, in event of an adverse 
decision by the courts. 

3. Pay all costs and expenses in- 
curred with the company’s written 
consent. 


‘oreclosure May Solve 


B.C. Doukhobor Problem 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER. — Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company’s move to foreclose 
the mortgage on lands now occupied 
by Doukhobors in British Columbia 


may be the means of ultimately 
solving one of the province’s most 
difficult and complex racial and 
social problems. 

The Sun Life’s effort is being held 
in abeyance until Nov. 1 by which 
time it is expected that the provin- 
cial legislation will have taken ac- 
tion to settle the issue once and for 
all. Eviction orders were not effect- 
ed because it was claimed, by police 
authorities, that riots and bloodshed 
would probably result. But the fact 
that an important organization such 
as Sun Life is behind the order is 
likely to influence the legislature in 
taking*more definite action than it 
has in the past, despite a recurrence 
of bombings and other sabotage. 

Sun Life seeks only to recover the 
amount of its mortgage account, 
which now stands at about $200,000, 
and it is willing to sell the property 
to the Doukhobor community for its 
individual members at the amount 
of the mortgage debt, plus only a 
reasonable charge to cover expenses. 


The present trouble, in the com- 
pany’s view, has been caused largely 
by a minority radical group which 
refuses to consider the purchase of 
the lands occupied, pay taxes, or to 
pay part of the community’s operat- 
ing expenses, and which threatens 
reprisals against any of the com- 
munity who should purchase the 
lands. It is this radical element 
which the Sun Life sought to evict 
as a necessary preliminary step. 

The original loan to the Doukho- 
bors was made in 1913 to Peter 
Veregin. The amount borrowed was 
$250,000 and at that time the lands 
and buildings offered as security 
were valued at $1.7 million. Under 
the leadership of the original 
Veregin the community prospered. 
the loan was reduced, and interest 
payments were made. 

Following Peter’s death as a result 
of the bombing of the train in which 
he was a passenger, his successors in 
the management of the community 
got into financial troubles; dissension 
developed and separate groups were 
formed within the community which 
disputed among themselves and 
brought the affairs of the cult into 
disorder, 


War Business Will Affect 


Fire Insurance Companies 


Fire insurance companies in Can- 
ada expect that if the war lasts any- 
thing like as long as the last one. 
they will experience a considerable 
expansion in business. 

Main reasons given for this belief 
are: 


1, War always causes an increase 
in the general price level and will 
therefore increase the value of 
goods and materials on hand. 

2. War orders will necessitate the 
carrying of heavier stocks of raw 
and semi-finished materials, which 
will have to be insured. 

3. Ultimately there may be an 
upward trend in the values of in- 
dustrial buildings while there may 
also be considerable number of 
temporary’ structures erected 
which also will have to be insured, 

3. The inflammable nature of 
many of the commodities used in 
the manufacture of munitions and 
equipment is likely, it is felt, to 
increase the fire hazard, increas- 
ing the demand for insurance pro- 
tection, 


For some years, the fire insurance 
companies have found it difficult to 
increase their premiums. 


Among the factors contributing to 


providing such immediate medical 
and surgical relief as is necessary 
at the time of accidtnt. 

5. Relieve the policyholder of 
trouble and expense up to the limit 
of the policy. 


Since the depression, there seems 
to have been a growth of claims- 
consciousness among the Canadian 
people. These claims have to be met 
whether they are later shown to be 
groundless or not. Insurance in such 


4. Pay all expenses incurred in/ casés helps. 


Position of Chartered Banks of Canada as of 


Notes in 


NAME OF 
BANK Circulation 


21,247,862 | 
8,305,301 | 


2,370,046 

© 200) 3,816,905 

beseveee) 4,256,013 11,204,206 
75,307 


*The business of the Bank in San 
Franciaco, U.S.A., is carried on under 
the name oa a tiene 
company an res are r- 
ated in the above Return.—Footnote 


Deposits by 
and Bal, Due 
to Provincial 
Governments 


peat 
posits in 
Canada 


Advances 
from Bank 
Canada 


3,320,107 


“904, 160,484 


62,068,039) 


731,464 | 28,212,977 
19,237,768) 


| 7,717,828 | 
| ‘106225 | 8 
89,1095 | 


12/314,422| 
6,542,407! 


2,053,675, 


Bank of Montreal return. 

'The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
(California) has been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Cali- 


Savings 
"Einia 
nada 


1,697,240,089 


Deposits 
Elsewhere, 


i $ 
45@, 104,054 86,638,139 
51 Bo2.025 
2,439,216 
154,022 


8 
5,451,326 
474,232,824 


fi, 
9,940,486 
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, 56,716,710 | 158,201,538 


a re ees | eens 
4,016,839 | 27,026,757 | 190,796,017 | 446,167,762 | 760,843,005 


fornia to conduct the business of the 
Bank in that State-and the assets and 
liabilities of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce (California) are included in 


this situation has been the relatively 
low price level and the small in- 
ventories of goods carried. Now as 
indicated higher prices are a virtual 
certainty while industries and mer- 
chants feeling that active demand 
is assured for the various classes of 
goods will be ready to stock up 
again. 

Even if rates remain where they 
are, the increased total value of in- 
surable property will mean increased 
business for the companies, 

In the last war as shown in the 
accompanying table the rate charged 
per $100 of insurance fell from $1.21 
to $1.09. At the same time losses 
increased from $14 millions to $19 
millions, Yet owing to the larger 
volume of premiums and a lower loss 
ratio, the net margin of premiums 
over losses increased to $16 millions 
from $12 millions. 


Statistics of the experience of the last 
war in certain items are as follows: 
Dominion Licensed Companies 
(Thousands of dollars) 


, 91 
4,523,514 


35,954 
19,359 


1913 


3,151,930 
25,745 
14,003 


Amt. of insur. in force 
Dec. 31 


Net prems. received .. 
Losses pa 


Loss ratio (%% of losses 
to premiums) 
Aver. cost per $100 ins. 


Exports‘of Wood Pulp 
Up Sharply for July 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Canada’s July ex- 
port of woodpulp rose to 1,033,995 
cewt. from 849,116 cwt. in the previ- 
ous month and 748,024 cwt. in the 
same month last year, according to 
a report released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. These exports 
represent a value of $2,297;450 com- 
pared with $1,925,282 in the previous 
month and $1,867,581 in July, 1938. 


53.84 


s 54.39 
$1.06 


$1.21 


July 31, 1939, Shown by Monthly Returns 


outstanding 
B 
7,980,232 


29,622,800 30,088,40 
26,475,051 | 37,400,421 
resveces\sat See 
312,919! = 7,793,7 
66,165 


102, 788,022 


the above general statement.—Footnote 
to Canadian Bank of Commerce return. 

?The Royal Bank of Canada (France) 
has incorporated under the laws 


of France to conduct the business of the 
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3,003,218 | 17,084,579 
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Hardware Mutual 


Group is Changed 
Business and Territory 


Served Are Divided by 
Mutual Agreement 


By mutual agreement, the group 
of hardware and implement mutual 
fire insurance companies which have 
operated in Canada and the United 
States under the name of Federal 
Hardware & Implement Mutuals will 
be discontinued effectiveOct. After 
that date joint direct sale offices will 
be maintained in all territories by 
two of the former groups, the Hard- 
ware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co, of Stevens Point, Wis., and the 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., of Owatonna, Minn., 
under the name of Federated Hard- 
ware Mutuals. The sales organiza- 
tion of the Hardware Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Minnesota, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., will operate independ- 
ently. 

Under the new arrangement the 
Federated Hardware Mutuals will 
take over the existing business of 
the former association in the terri- 
tories served by the Atlanta, Dallas, 
Owatonna, Boston, Stevens Point 
and Toronto offices, The existing 
business of the former association in 
the territories served by the San 
Francisco, Minneapolis and Newark 
offices will be taken over by the 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Minnesota. A reinsurance plan will 
be maintained between the three 
companies so that the distribution 
of liability will be virtually the same 
as under the former arrangement. 
The three companies will continue 
to co-operate with hardware and 
implement associations as in the 
past. 


OU may feel as 
vigorous and 
healthy as ever. But if 
you have reached mid- 
dle age you would be 
wise to have your heart 
examined from time to 
time, 


Usually a person’s 

arteries gradually 
harden as he grows older. This 
process is particularly serious when 
it affects those arteries on which the 
heart thuscle itself degends for nour- 
ishment. If an artery in the heart 
hardens and thickens, its diameter 
narrows, clogging circulation and 
reducing the heart’s vigor. In ad- 
vanced stages this condition is known 
as arteriosclerotic or coronary heart 
disease. It sometimes occurs pre- 
maturely in persons in the fifties or 
forties, or even younger. 


Insurance Notes 


Mortality of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. in July was 6.9 per 
1,000 compared with a previous 
record for July of 7 per 1,000, estab- 
lished in 1938. The record in June 
was also a record low for that 
month. The good showing for these 
two months brings the cumulative 
death rate for the seven months 
down materially from the rate for 
the first five months. Lower death 
rates have been established this year 
for tuberculosis, appendicitis, puer- 
peral conditions and pneumonia. 

* * oe 


J. W. Jermyn, for the past 10 years 
manager for the Manufacturers Life 
at Los Angeles, has retired on pen- 
sion. He has been with the company 
for 17 years. Prior to entering its 
service, he practised law in Saska- 
toon. After establishing himself as 
a successful producer, he was ap- 
pointed branch manager at Port- 
land when the company entered 
Oregon in 1925. Four years later he 
was transferred to Los Angeles to 
establish the company in that city. 
He is succeeded in Los Angeles by 
G. N. Quigley Jr., who comes from 
Honolulu, where he has been man- 
ager of the life insurance depart- 
ment of the van Hamm-Young Co,, 
representatives of the Manufactur- 
ers Life in that territory. 


The men and women who make head- 
lines with sudden death from heart 
disease are often those who didn’t 
know anything was wrong with their 
hearts. In the earlier stages of heart 
disease a person may feel no pain— 
have no idea his heart isn’t equal to 
any strain he might place upon it. 


By the time definite heart symptoms 
appear, some damage has been done. 


Serious injury. 


A sense of heaviness, Oppression, of 
actual pain in the chest is the first 
warning many receive, So-called 
“acute indigestion,” or a pain radiate 
ing to the shoulder, armpit or upper 
arm calls for immediate investigation, 
Shortness of breath during or after 
slight exertion may indicate heart 
trouble. On theother hand any of these 
symptoms may have a less serious 
origin. Your physician should decide, 


As you and your heart growolder yoy 
may need to change your manner of 
living toavoid over-exertion. Workand 
play should be regulated so that you 
get enough but not too much physical 
exercise. Extremes of effort such ag 
pulling, straining, and heavy lifting 
should be avoided if possible, Suff. 
cient rest is of great importance 
Keeping weight down to normal is 
also advisable to avoid a strain on 
your heart. 


Thousands of men and women with 
heart disease are actively at work 
today because they followed medical 
advice. 


The Metropolitan booklet “Protect. 
ing Your Heart” contains much 
valuable information for young per- 
sons and old. A post card will bring 
you @ free copy. Address Booklet 
Department 9.)*.;5, Canadian Yead 
Office, Ottawa. 


Heart Disease under 40 


While there is a variety of causes of heart disease in younger people, it is 
often a consequence of rheumatic fever. A child who suffers from swollen 
joints or muscle pains should receive prompt medical care. The “poison” of 
rheumatic fever may affect the valves and muscle of the heart, though tt may 
be years before the damage is detected. Promptness in recognizing this ail- 
ment, proper medical treatment and 


aftercare may save the heart from 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan's Exhibits at 
The New York World’s Fair and The Golden Gate International 


Insurance Problems 
Carrying Gasoline 


I make a practice of carrying a 
gallon of gasoline in the trunk of 
my car as an emergency reserve 
in case I run out of gasoline some 
time when far away from a service 
station, An insurance agent tells 
me this practice makes my auto- 
mobile insurance policy valueless 
in event of fire. Please advise me 
if this is correct. 


VREDERICK H. ECKER 


Unless there is some special pro- 
vision on your policy it would appear 
that your agent has become confused 
between the conditions of a fire in- 
surance policy on a house and the 
standard automobile policy. There is 
nothing in the statutory conditions 
of the standard automobile policy to 
this effect. We would advise you 
to read your policy over very care- 
fully, however, to make sure whether 
there is some special condition at- 
tached or not. As a matter of gen- 
eral safety it would be advisable to 
make sure that you are using a pro- 
per container. Otherwise gases 
might generate in an air-tight com- 
partment which would become easily 
ignited if a lighted cigarette were 
near and might even cause an 
explosion, 

Some say that carrying an emerg- 
ency supply of gasoline in the trunk 
of the car might come under the 
statutory condition which requires 
any material change in the risk to 
be disclosed to the insurer. But 
there does not seem to be any legal 
decision on this point, and in the 
opinion of a number of insurers this 
clause would not apply. 
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The assets and liabilities of the 
Banque Canadienne Nationale (France) 
same being considered a branch oper- 
ating as a subsidiary of the Banque 
Canadienne Nationale, are included in 


Penk in Paris, and the assets and 
liabilities of the Royal Bank of Can- 
= eanan oe eee in the 
above ra t.— tnote to 
Royal Bank return. 
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; smmittee Asks Suppog 
Owing to Serious 
osition 
PROTECT EQUITY 


From Our Own enone 
— Preterre 

; MONT A areboiders of the Mou 
coal Hotel Co. are being solic: 4 
Ys general protective commit 
ie a move to protect their equi 

Me event of a possible foreclo: 1 

the first mortgage bondholce 

‘dalso to bring about a change 
‘he management. 

| A. Stewart MeNichols, of Mn 
a , is chairman of the commi':e 
‘her members include W. G. Ha 
an and Dr. W. G. Reilly. Mont: 
bpercy Hermant and Andrew Par 
fm@pronto, and Isaac E. Pedlow 
Renfrew. 
; In the letter sent out by the « 
Emittee it was stated that some a 
rangement be made, if possible 
Whe Metropolitan Life Insurance © 
4 prevent loss of the property « 
#0 obtain some relief in respec’ 
the company’s obligations under | 
mortgage and that “the present »0 

maintaining close associa‘i¢ 
with the competitors is not in t 
Hest interests of the company a! 
therefore should be changed 
mediately.” 
Highlights of Letter 


Highlights of the letter sent to i 
shareholders follow: 

“As has already been disclosed Um 
‘he annual financial reports a 
statements submitted to sharehold 

in the past few vears, your cong 
any, after allowance is made f 
Mepreciation and mortgage interes 
thas suffered successive heavy ope 
ating losses and the working capita 
which a few years ago was amp 
isnfficient to carry on the company 
snerations, has been reduced to suq 
extent that, as at Dec. 31, 1938 
hown by the balance sheet sul 
mitted to shareholders, current ag 
sets amou..ted in effect only to $269 
906 while current liabilities we 


$589,011. 
Mortgage in Arrears 


' “Installments of principal on tl 
first mortgage held by Metropolita 
Life Insurance Company on ; 
company’s property are in arrea 
fo an aggregate amount of $360.00 
‘and that the prescribed half-yeerl 
installment of interest on that mo 
gage amounting to $97,900, whic 
was payable on June 1, 1939, has nd 
been paid. There was also as a 
May 31, 1939, an accumulation 
other unpaid interest, making th 
total interest due and unpaid a 
June 1, 1939, $190,221. 

“Municipal taxes due ard payable 
on Oct. 1, 1938, amounting to 


$116,060, are unpaid and the current | m 


year’s taxes amounting/to $115,520 
ill fall due on Oct, 1.1939.” 


Change in Board 


As another result of its investiga 
tions, the committee has come t 
the conclusion that the present po 
acy of maintaining close associatio 
with a competitor is not in the bes 


interests of the company and, there 


lore, should be changed immed 
tely. 

“In view of the foregoing, th 

0 ittee has also come to the c 
Clusion that a change should b 
Made in the present board of dired 
lors of the company. 

“The committee has been give 
to understand that the Metropolitaj 
uife Insurance Company is serio 
ay considering action to protect it 
position and is taking legal adv ic¢ 

it should. decide to enforce i 
Tights, the property of the compang 
Which is subject to the mortgas« 
that is to say, the land and buildin 
would be brought to judicial sal 
The committee considers that. i 
the circumstances, it is essentis 
that some immediate arrangemer 
tbe made, if possible, with Meira 
politan Life Insurance Company t 
Prevent the loss of the company 
property and to obtain some reli 
sor the future in respect of the co 

y’s obligations under the mort 
mage. The committee has had pre 
“wiminary talks with officers of th 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co: 

hy and has reason to believe ths 
ome such arrangement is possibl 

Inder certain conditions whic 
Would probably involve a change i 
Me above-mentioned present polic 
th rd to a competitor an 
Me raising of additional money © 
me company requiring a reorgan 72 


on of the , i ru 
ie Company's capital st 


‘Outline Company’s Stand 


; “Feeling that immediate ac: 
hould be taken, members of : 
fSommittee have 
President and another director 
are Company to present the views 
: © Committee and to request 
Peration in the carrying out of th 
Wishes of the commiitee and appra 
Priate changes in the personnel o 
; le board of directors. We regret t 
Mate that although two weeks hav 
 . since we first interviewed 
President, no action has beey 
. oan to the committee’ 
es e contrary, the pres* 
a of the cumpeny advised th 
es o e committee of 
eae, 22 that he did not con 
ee, %e Committee legally quali 
th he deal with this matter and 
hoo. '* 2elt answerable only to th 
d of directors. 


Want Proxy Authority 


“The Committee, therefore, fc: 
ti in’ view of the very serio 
; _ of the company, it is nece. 
on vat Some action be taken 3 
5 legally possible to-recons:i 
hee e By action of th 
: line ote This action the com 
hopes to be in a position t 
to be taken when the 
en if it can obtain substan 
he trom other shareholders 
Proxies will not be used, how 
w, to vote at any meetings o 
tabi mders which may be called t 
! to the shareholders any p'c 
of their crnpromise or arrangem: 
how . shts as the committee !a 
uthor' desire to obtain any blan|e 
+ from shareholders in .¢ 
weet of Teorganization.” 
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Committee Asks Support 


cart 


A sense of heaviness, Oppression, of 
actual pain in the chest is the first 
warning many receive. So-called 
“acute indigestion,” or @ pain radiat. 
ing to the shoulder, armpit or upper 
arm calls for immediateinvestigation, 
Shortness of breath during e- after 
slight exertion may indicate jeart 
trouble. On theother hand any of these 
symptoms may have a less serious 
origin. Your physician should decide, 


As you and your heart grow older you 
may need to change your manner of 

ing toavoidover-exertion. Workand 
play should be regulated'so that you 
get enough but nottoo much physical 
exercise. Extremes of effort such ag 


pulling, straining, and heavy lifting © 


should be avoided if possible, Suff. 
cient rest is of great importance, 
eeping weight down to normal is 
also advisable to avoid a strain on 
vour heart. 


housands of men and women with, 
1eart disease are actively at work 
oday because they followed medical 


hdvice. 


The Metropolitan booklet “Protect. 
ing Your Heart” contains much 
valuable information for young per: 
sons and old, A post card will bring 
you @ free copy. Address Booklet 
Department 9.F.;5, Canadian Head 
Office, Ottawa. 


e under 40 

art disease in younger people, it is 
A child who suffers from swollen : 
mpt medical care. The ‘‘poison” of : 

d muscle of the heart, though it may 
romptness tn recognizing this ail- 

aftercare may save the heart Jrom 
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Our Own Correspondent 
EAL. — Preterred and 
hareholders of the Mount 


| Hotel Co, are being solicited 
", general protective committee 
move to protect their equity in 


of a possible foreclosure 


the first mortgage bondholders 
also to bring about a change in 


te management. 


A 
geal, is ch 


oiber members 


d Dr. W. 
ep rmant and Andrew Park, 


Percy He 


Toronto, an 


Renfrew. 


. Stewart MeNichols, of Mont- 


airman of the committee. 
include W. G. Han- 
G. Reilly, Montreal; 


d Isaac E. Pedlow, of 


in the letter sent out by the com- 
pitiee it was stated that some ar-| observers also suggest that with war 
rangement be made, if possible, with | activity increasing employment and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
to prevent loss of the property and 


to obtain 
the compa 


some relief in respect to 
ny’s obligations under the 


mortgage and that “the present pol- 


ie 
with the 


~ maintaining close association 


competitors is not in the 


best interests of the company and 
therefore should be changed im- 


mediately. 


” 


Highlights of Letter 


Highlights of the letter sent to the 
shareholders follow: 


“As has 


already been disclosed by 


fhe annual financial reports and 
statements submitted to sharehold- 
ers in the past few years, your com- 


pany, after allowance is made for 
depreciation and mortgage interest. 


bas suffered successive heavy oper- 
sting losses and the working capital. 
which a few years ago was amply 
sufficient to carry on the company’s 
operations, has been reduced to such 
an extent that, as at Dec. 31, 1938, as 
shown by the balance sheet sub- 
mitted to shareholders, current as- 
B sets amou..ted in effect only to $269,- 
206 while current liabilities were 


$589,011. 
Mortgage in Arrears 


“Installments of principal on the 
first mortgage held by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company on your 
company’s property are in arrears 
to an aggregate amount of $360,000, 
and that the prescribed half-yearly 
installment of interest on that mort- 
gage amounting to $97,900, which 
was payable on June 1, 1939, has not 
been paid. There was also as at 
May 31, 1939, an accumulation of 
other unpaid interest, making the 
total interest due and unpaid as at 
June 1, 1939, $190,221. 


“Municipal taxes due and payable 


on 


Oct. 


1, 1938, amounting to 


$116.060, are unpaid and the current 
year’s taxes amounting: to $115,520 
will fall due on Oct. 1, 1939.” 


Change in Board 


As another result of its investiga- 
tions, the committee has come to 
the conclusion that the present pol- 
icy of maintaining close association 
with a competitor is not in the best 
interests of the company and, there- 
fore, should be changed immedi- 


q 


tely. 


“In view of the foregoing, the 
committee has also come to the con- 
@clusion that a change should be 
made in the present board of direc- 
tors of the company. 

“The committee has been given 
to understand that the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company is serious- 
ly considering action to protect its 
position and is taking legal advice. 
If it should decide to enforce its 
rights, the property of the company 
which is subject to the mortgage— 
that is to say; the land and building 
—would be brought to judicial sale. 
The committee considers that, in 
the circumstances, it is essential 
that some immediate arrangement 
be made, if possible, with Metro- 
Politan Life Insurance Company to 
prevent the loss of the company’s 
Property and to obtain some relief 
for the future in respect of the com- 
pany’s obligations under the mort- 
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Gaining 


Activity in Canada in 
August Showed Upward 
Trend 


Still struggling tv regain normal 
levels after the stagnation of depres- 
sion, construction activity in Can- 
ada seems destined to be markedly 
reduced during the present war. 

In some quarters in the building 
industry, however, it is foreseen that 
wartime building activity may be 
less drastically curtailed than in the 
last war. Some shrinkage is regard- 
ed as inevitable by such analysts. But 
they believe that the subnormal vol- 


‘as War Broke , 
g Likely Curbed 


Current Trends 
Construction 


Trends of construction activity 
in Canada last month and so far 
this year, broken down according 
to the chief categories of projects, 
are shown in the following tabula- 
tion by The Financial Post; 

CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED 


—Change— 


ume of building for the past 10 years/ 5 


and the consequent backlog of poten- 
tial need for all kinds of structures 
will keep building totals during the 
present war from falling to unduly 
low ebb. 

It is expected that most contracts 


currently under way or recently Eas 


awarded will be completed as quick- 
ly as possible in an effort to get 
work done in advance of probable 
increases in material costs. Some 


tending to boost wage levels some-| ch 
what, that there will be demand for 5 


residential building. Considerable 
industrial building will be required, 
it is predicted, to enable Canadian 
factories to meet demands upon 
them for war materials production. 


Record of 1914-18 

In the war of /1914-18, however, 
building and extension of factories 
for wartime requirements failed to 
prevent building volume from fall- 
ing to low ebb almost immediately 
after outbreak of war. For one 
thing, industrial building did not get 
under way for some time after war 
began, when the large extent of sup- 
plies expected from Canada was 
determined and industry settled 
down to meet this demand. 

Residential construction fell to 
such low ebb in 1914-18 that an acute 
housing shortage was experienced 
in post-war years, and a building 
boom occurred. Erection of public 
buildings, schools, office and store 
buildings, and other units embraced 
by the classification of “business 
building,” as wel¥ as road building 
and other phases classed under 
“engineering conStruction,” were 
restricted to a minimum. 

In contrast with the gain shown 
so far this year, construction in Can- 
ada entered the last war on a declin- 
ing trend. Estimated total of con- 
tracts awarded had declined from 
$463 millions in 1912 to $384 millions 
in 1913, and declines in the monthly 
totals were recorded in every one of 
the first seven months of 1914. In 
the first month (August) after dec- 
laration of war, this decline was 
accelerated, and by October the 
monthly volume had dropped below 
$9 millions, compared with over $36 
millions in the same month of 1913. 

Below $100 Millions 

For the remainder of the war, 
monthly totals never rose above $12 
millions, with the exception of June 
and August in 1918, when volume 
rose above $17 millions. While con- 
tract awards for all of 1914 totalled 
$242 millions, the annual total re- 
mained below $100 millions until 
1919. 

As computed by MacLean Build- 
ing Reports from the known ratio 
of urban building permits to con- 
tracts awarded in all parts of Canada 
(urban and rural), building volume 
during the war years was as fol- 
lows: 

(Millions of $) 


Post-war Recovery ’ 

Though recovery did not gain 
much momentum until the summer 
of 1919, contract totals for the whole 
of that year showed substantial 
gains in all tlasses of construction 
except engineering, which failed to 
show any marked gain until 1920. 
Advance in the four main divisions 
of construcifon in 1919 is shown by 


the following comparison: 
Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada 


(Estimated) 
1918 1919 
Millions of $ 
14.7 47.0 


gage. The committee has had pre- > 


Detail of August Awards 


1939 
$ 


Apartments 643,500 
Residences 6,479,700 
Total residential ... 


Hotels, clubs .. 
Office bidgs. 
Public bidgs. 
Schools 


Warehouses 
Total business ..... 


Total industrial .... 


Bridges 
Dams, wharves 


8,265,800 
1,149,900 


25,827,200 22,113,400 
Cumulative Totals—Eight Months 


1938 ....$131,402,800 1937 ....$156,691,900 
1938 .... 123,926,800 


rs 
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THE FINANCIAL POST. 


Bank of Canada 
Weekly Statement 


Gold holdings of the Bank of Can- 
ada are in the weekly state- 
ment as of Aug. 30 at $208.2 millions 
up $3.1 oo from the previous 


position. . 

United States currency on the other 
hand was lower, probably due to sale 
of United States bills when the Can- 
adian dollar declined during the 
week. Note circulation rose 5.2 mil- 
lions to $179.3 millions, reflecting a 
heavier demand for cash; 


Balance Sheet 
Ave.20 Ae 
1939 is" 

Liabilities ot $ 
Capital paid-up .... 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Notes in circ. ...... 179,326,962 174,183,792 
Rest fund 1,903,515 1,903,515 
Depos.: Dominion . 28,591,634 28,889.928 
. 202,135,806 203,160,513 
10,566,268 8,566,740 


1,293,708 240,617,181 
3,283,236 


24 
2,753,917 
430,278,102 424,087,724 


jeposi 
All other liabs. .... 
Total liabs. 


208,235,895 205,191,062 
52,749,339 54,135,781 
401 401 
Total reserve 
Subsidiary coin .... 
Investments: 
Dom. govt. short . 
Other Dom. govt. . 
Total invest. ....... 


mises . 
All other assets .... 


260,985,635 259,327,244 
395,390 410,088 


110,986,828 108,394,361 
52,160,692 51,802,824 


163,147,520 160,287,185 
1,660,436 1.660, 
4,089,121 3,302,771 

430,278,102 424,987,724 

Reserve ratio 62.04% 62.52% 

| 


Monthly Bank Clearings | 


August 
1938 


$ $ 
10,124,455 
7,822,800 


August 
1939 


1936 .... 111,113,100 | Quebec 


tion at Hamilton and Montreal; and | Kingsto 


for highway building in Quebec. 
Sub-total for engineering contracts, 
after lagging for months, showed a 
gain of 36% during August, and nar- 
rowed the lag in the cumulative from 
32% at the end of July to 19% at the 
end of August. 

Residential construction continued 


989 Bank's cash ....... ° 


gina 
in August to bolster the grand total | cotvs; 


of construction activity, the increase 


again amounting to about one third Ca 


over August last year. Bulk of the 
increase in residential building was 
in Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia. 


New Westminster 


Vancouver 
Victori 


Other People’s Views. 


Practical Training 
Halifax Herald 

Educationists everywhere are real- 
izing that school programmes and 
curricula demand thoughtful revision 
to meet the new needs of this mod-: 
ern age. Youth today needs train- 
ing in the problems of everyday life, 
personal and civic. 

Courses, it is being rightly 
stressed, must be developed that 
reach boys and girls of secondary 
level—not bookish and theoretical 
but based on everyday experiences. 

General science, personal and 
community health and sanitation, 
problems of local government, na- 
tional problems, international rela- 
tionships. home-making, personal fi- 
nance, how to dress, development of 
individual personality, these are 
samples of this newer type of gen- 
eral education which would offer 
something of definite concrete value. 

The right use of leisure time 
might also well become an important 
subject on the programme of the 
secondary school. 


Solution for Surpluses 
Regina Leader Post 


Canada is not the only country in 
the world that has been having its 
problem of agricultural surpluses 
Brazil. for instance, has destroyed 

000 worth of coffee by burning 
it and has vast quantities more that 
may be destined for the same end. 

Naturally when Herbert S. Polin 
of New York arrived in Rio de 
Janeiro recently with news that he 
has discovered a means of convert- 
ing green coffee beans into a plastic 
material suited for floorings. walls, 
cups, plates and buttons, hopeful 
Brazilians greeted him with, enthu- 
siasm. For if a tangible use for this 
curplus coffee can be found, Brazil 


3) will be on the way toward solving 


By \1923, the contract total had 
risen to $331 millions. This reflects a 
far more rapid and substantial re- 
covery than that shown in construc- 
tion’s attempt during the past few 
years fo climb .from depression 
depths to more normal levels. The 
upward trend since 1933 lifted the 
contract total from its depression low 
of $97 millions in 1933 to only $224 
millions in 1937, and it fell back to 
$187 millions last year. 

Despite the resumed upward trend 
of the past few months, experience 
of the past war and the weight of 
probability in the present outlook 
do not augur particularly well for 
construction work generally. 

August Shows Gain 

However it may be curtailed by 
the emergency conditions of war. 
activity appeared to be gathering 
upward headway as war broke. 

Volume of new projects launched 
during August, the last month prior 
to advent of war, showed a gain of 
16% over August last year. At the 
end of August, cumulative total of 
contracts awarded in the first eight 
months of the year was 6% ahead of 
1938. At the end of July, the seven- 
month cumulative was “only 3.6% 
above last year. 

Total of $25.8 millions of contracts 
let last month, as compiled by Mac- 
Lean Building Reports, reflected 
higher or maintained activity in all 
of the four main divisions of con- 
tract classifications. A drop in 
awards for business type projects 
was less than 1%, and was 
contributed chiefly by falling off 
in awards for public buildings, 
schools and warehouses, 


More Industrial Building 

Spectacular gains in industrial 
construction in recent months were 
extended in August with a further 
though more moderate gain of 10%, 
holding the cumulative for factory 
building about one third above 1938. 

Greatest upsurge of new activity 
last month wag in engineering con- 
struction, traceable mainly to in- 
creases in awards for wharf construc- 


one of its toughest economic prob- 
lems. 

The question may legitimately be 
asked: Why has not more progress 


N ew Book s . . 7 cs 
More Penguin Books 


PENGUIN SPECIALS. By various 
authors. Published by Collins, To-. 
ronte. Price 20 cents each. 

Recent “Penguin Specials” are 
rich in content, low in price. These 
little paper-covered volumes are 
written by outstanding scholars and 
journalists, and are as timely as a 
magazine article. 

In the newest crop, just off the 
press, the @mphasis is naturally on 
the European problem. 

A Canadian Rhodes scholar is rep- 
resented. W. J. Rose writes on “Po- 
land.” H- lived for many years in 
that country and now lectures in 
London. Polish history and Polish 
character are highlighted readably. 

Elwyn Jones’ “The Attack from 
Within” is a forthright study of how 
Nazi-Fascist propaganda and terror- 
ism “bore from within” in the dem- 
ocracies. 

Half a dozen British writers dis- 
cuss “Germany, What Next?” from 
different angles,—the technique of 
totalitarian diplomacy, Germany's 
claims to colonies, the Axis in Af- 
rica, etc. 

C. EB. M. Joad stands further ba 
from the current picture to write 
“WHY War?” and argues that war is 
not necessarily an inévitable part of 
life, 

Dr. F. Borkeneau, writing about 
“The German Empire,” sees no 
limits to German ambitions but 
sees also failure to achieve those am- 
bitions and ultimate collapse for 
the Nazi regime. 

“You and the Refugee” by Sir 
Norman Angell and Dorothy Francis 
Buxton, urges the democracies to 
meet their problem of a declining 
population and unemployment_by a 
generous attitude toward refugee 
immigration, . 


, 


been made in Canada toward devel- 


oping other uses for our large grain | ro, 


surpluses, since we have not seemed 
able of recent years to get them into 
the hands of people who want to 
eat them? This is a Canadian prob- 
lem, and one on which we have not 
seemed to make the progress: we 
perhaps might. 


Towns Have a Reputation 
Bassano Recorder 


Towhs have a reputation, and are 
commonly known as live towns or 
dead towns. Two towns may have 
the same population and wealth, but 
one of them may have an element 
of live action in it which its rival 
lacks. What constitutes this life? It 
consists first in a willingness to 
work for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

If the people of a town -won’t-or- 
ganize and carry on activities, they 
can be expected soon to fall behind. 
In a live town people are constantly 
looking out for chances to get new 
trade, obtain new industries, to en- 
courage the industries they have 
to expand. and to maintain active 
organizations that provide home 
town benefits. Any town can be- 
come known as a live town if its 
people are active and energetic. 


Food For Pessimists 
Ottawa Journal 

Forty years ago in this country we 
had one bicycle for every 80 people. | 
Today we have one motor car for) 
about every 10 people—and more) 
bicycles. 

Forty years ago we were without 
decent roads. As late as 1904 there 
were only 141 miles of paved road 
on the whole of the North American 
continent, less than a fifth of these 
in Canada. Today paved roads stretch 
all over the country, cement roads, 
trunk gravelled roads, dirt roads for 
farmers—tens of thousands of miles 
of them. 

Take working conditions, and wages. 
In 1900 the average day laborer re- 
ceived between 35 and 40 cents an 
hour, worked a 60-hour week. To- 
day the same laborer gets between 
45 and 50 cents an hour, works a 
48-hour week. 

And not merely are working 
weeks shorter; working conditions 
are better. We have factory, shop 
and office-building laws; the build- 
ing trades’ protection act, fair wage 
acts. In addition, we have mothers’ 
allowances, workmen's compensation 
laws, old age pensions. Under all 
of them are paid out millions eyery 
year. 

Moreover, despite all the talk, we 
have more factories in this country 
today than ever before; more fac- 
tories that employ more people and 
pay them better than before. 


The End of an Exodus 
’ Cc Herald 

It looks as though the emigration 
from the prairies may be over. 
Crops have come again; the live- 
stock industry is in healthy condi- 
tion; gardens are yielding heavily; 
grain companies are putting big 
staffs to work. 

When disastrous drought followed 
on the heels of a world depression, 
the prairies became, for «many 
people, a discouraging place. Some 
moved with money; many, without. 
Between 1931 and 1936, according to 
a Dominion Government estimate, 
nearly 100,000 people moved away 
from the plains. That was the bulk 
of the movement. Since then, it has 
been only ae Now, perhaps, 
it has stopped. 

British Columbia provincial 
authorities said last week that the 
last two years had seen a great 
diminution of prairie “immigra- 
tion,” and they were expecting very 
little this fall .. . just the normal 
influx which persisted even in the 
heyday of wheat prosperity. 

About 60 per cent of the prairie 
emigrants went to British Colum- 
bia. Only a quarter, of these were 


Benbing. 


Canadian Bank Deposits 


of Foreign 


‘Abroad Show Reduction 


Both Credit and Debit Balances Decline — 


Deposits 


Currencies in Canada Lower for 


First Time Since October, 1938 


‘ 


Preparations for war appear to 
be reflected in a number oa thens in 
the latest return of the Canadian 
chartered banks to the Minister of 
Finance. ‘ 


i 
Deposits with branches of Cana-/| call 


dian chartered banks outside Can- 
ada as at July 31 were reduced by 
$29 millions, though still $77 mil- 
lions above last year. The change 
during the month is believed to be 
due partly to withdrawals by for- 
eigners hoarding cash or transfer- 
ring it to .nis side of the Atlantic. 
Expenditures for war supplies, it is 
aay may also have been a fac- 
r 


The change was offset in part on 
the liability side by a decrease of 
$26.8 millions in deposits of the 
Canadian banks with banks in for- 
eign countries. These also remained 
higher than a year ago by $93 mil- 
lions. 

Another interesting feature of the 
bank statement was the fact that de- 


436 | posits of money in Canada in cur- 


rencies other than Canada were re- 
duced by $11.6 millions from the 
previous month to $88.3 millions. 

Use of Bank C 


This money, it is believed, has either 
been spent in this country on war 
supplies or been changed into Cana- 
dian funds, On the other hand there 
there was a slight increase in both 
and current loans abroad. 
Other changes have been more or 
less of a routine nature. Current 
loans were down $7.6 millions from 
the previous month, though still 
$27.5 millions above 1938. This re- 
duction probably reflects further 
liquidation of grain loans. Call loans 
in Canada were down in both the 
monthly and yearly comparison. 
On the other hand, total deposits 
in Canada were up both for the 
month and for the year. Savings de- 
posits Again went to a new high 
level at almost $1.7 billions. As de- 
posits increased a little more in pro- 
portion than did loans, the result 
was a decline of 0.5% in The Finan- 
cial Post Credit Index which is the 
ratio of current and call loans in 
Canada to total demand and savings 
deposits. The cash position of the 
banks was strengthened by $11.9 
millions from the previous month 
and $26.1 millions from last year. 


redit in Canada 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


July, 


Loans 
Investments .. .. 


Deposit 


s - 2,301.4 
Credit index* $ 


June, 
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Albertans. The great majority were 
from Saskatchewan. 

British Columbia authorities esti- 
mate that there are about 18,000 


former Albertans living there, half 


of them drought-time - migrants. 
The others are pensioners, business- 
men who have moved their busi- 
ness, and so on. 

It took courage for those 100,000 to 
leave the homes they had estab- 
lished on the prairie. It took even 
more to stay. It-is the fervent wish 
of everyone in the West that the 
people who stayed in the dry areas, 


the people wh~- had faith and hope |s,-, 


enough to cling on, will reap 


u 
their full reward. The evidence of w 


the past year is that they will. 


Succession Duties 

Brantford Expositor 
. . -Certainly, under present cir- 
cumstances, no thinking person 
would accept the responsibility of 
being an executor for any Ontario 
estate. A basis of estimating the 
value of securities might be set by 
one Government, and an altogether 
different basis established by an- 
other. Are estates then to be re- 
opened for this reason every time 
there is a change of Government? ... 
The courts, too, should not be 
closed to citizens who should have 


the privilege of defending themselves | se 
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in this way. And the Government | Sep 


should abandon its inclination to 
nullify the decisions of the court by 
legislation. It is right that the Gov- 
ernment should have authority to re- 
open estates where the reason for 
so doing is established, but this 
authority should not be abused. 
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See Early Revision Certain 


any of its citizens. 


Of U. S. 


Neutrality 


~~ eaXyn«gk 
or t 
Roosevelt Convinced Present; Law Would Benefit ore ee 


Aggressors at Expense of Alllies—American Credit 
and Supplies to Be Routed Through Canada, to 
Limit of Present Law's Elasticity 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.—A special session of Congress to deal with re- 
vision of existiig neutrality legislation is a practical certainty. 
The present neytrality law prohibits sales of arms and munitions 
to any belligerent or the making of loans-either to a state at war or to 


It puts no ban on the sale of raw materials, machinery, foodstuffs 
and/or any other articles not specified in the presidential proclamation. 

Thus American sources of supply of everything except arms re- 
main open to all the Allied countries. But the ban on arms sale is 
complete. It will extend to Canada, as soon as the President is forced 
to recognize that Canada is officially at war. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell S. 
Hull have made up their minds that the present law is little more nor 
less than an added weapon in the hands of the international gangster- 
ism that last‘week plunged Europe into an unnecessary war. 

They have made up their minds that the situation is one that is 
incredibly immoral; that the United States must not continue to be 
the silent partner of the forces of aggression by refusing to the 
- embattled defenders of democracy and freedom the right to draw 
upon the great resources and industrial capacity of the United States 


in their struggle. 


That is what President Roosevelt referred to on Sunday night when 
he spoke of the need to achieve-in the days to come “a true neutrality.” 


Care in Timing 
President Roosevelt realizes that he must be very careful in timing 
both the special session of Congress and the introduction of revised 
neutrality legislation. It is less than three months since Congress, 
partially under the domination of isolationist sentiment, partially in a 
mood of pique at the New Deal, rejected a neutrality bill that would 
have put the Allied nations in a position to buy essential materials of 


war from the United States. The 
President cannot risk another de- 
feat because it would be a defeat 
that might be final for the duration 
of the present war. 

Mr. Roosevelt will seek to time 
his effort well. But with due al- 
lowance for the difficulties that 
stand in his way, it can be said 
with confidence that existing neu- 
trality laws will be repealed or 
modified within a reasonably short 
period to permit the shipment of 
practically every type of arms, am- 
munition, aircraft and foodstuffs 
and other supplies to the Allied 
nations. 

The legislation will, of course, not 
discriminate between warring na- 
tions. If Germany can “come and 
get it” Germany will be allowed to 
buy. But everyone in Washington 
knows that only the Allies have the 
cash to buy and the ships to carry 
goods in. 

Market is Sure 

The bullish upsurge on the New 
York stock market this week was a 
reflection of the conviction that the 
neutrality law will be amended de- 
spite the strength of pacifist senti- 
ment and despite the need for 
handling the situation most deli- 
cately. 
. Let it be repeated that there is no 

question whatever of where the 
President stands in the matter. He 
and Mr. Hull are almost fanatical in 
their belief that Hitler and Hitler- 
ism must be curbed and that the 
United States must help—even’ in 
the guise of neutrality—the Allied 
nations to do that essential job of 
curbing the international amoralists. 

No definite decision has been 
reached as to the status of Can- 
adian-American relations. A strict 

‘interpretation of the neutrality law 
would definitely include Canada 
among the belligerent nations and 
make Canada one of the states to 
which shipments of prohibited arti- 
cles would have to be embargoed. 

Will Work Through Canada 

But again it is possible to speak 
with the utmost assurance to the 
wishes of the President. It is the 
desire of the President to show 
especial friendliness to Canada in 
every aspect of the relations be- 
tween the two nations. 

There is expected to be the very 
minimum of interference with the 
supply of machinery and raw ma- 
terials for Canadian industry, 
and while new borrowings in 
the U. S. A. market will have to 
be prohibited the exemption of or- 
dinary commercial transactions of a 
peacetime character can and will be 
stretched a long way. Nothing will 
be done that will impair the effi- 
ciency of Canadian industry if the 
President can have his way, and in 
this matter it is likely that he will 
have his way. 

Allocate Industry 

Already the special national com- 
mittee on industrial mobilization, 
set up under the chairmanship of 
Edward R. Stettinius, chairman of 
United States Steel Corporation, has 
been discussing the question of ‘the 
allocation of American industrial 
capacity between the tremendously 
accelerated rearmament programme 
of the United States and the needs 
of the Allied powers. A decision 
has been reached, according to ex- 
ternal evidence, that the committee 
has decided to allocate a large pro- 


CTS 


for every 


portion of American industrial pro- 
duction for the ultimate use of the 
Allied nations, and a proportion to 
home requirements. 

Mr. Roosevelt's programme on the 
neutrality bill and his programme 
of mobilization practically on a 
war basis of the industrial machin- 
ery of the United States is receiv- 
ing support from some of the major 
industrial elements in the country. 
A truce has already been declared 
in the war between the New Deal 
and industry. 

Further Dollar Devaluation 


A further devaluation of the dol- 
lar has already been discussed. The 
administration recognizes that this 
would be of great assistance to the 
Allied countries, which control such 
a large share of the world’s gold 
production. The discussions are as 
yet premature. But if the war goes 
on for any length of time such fur- 
ther devaluation, with a write-up in 
the price of gold, is almost certain 
to come; This would aid in restor- 
ing parity between the American 
dollar and the currencies of Canada, 
Great Britain and other Empire 
countries, 

Extraordinary precautions are 
being taken against industrial sabo- 
tage, as it is recognized that sooner 
or later American industry will be 
in the war and on the Allied side up 
to its neck whether the United 
States remains nominally neutral or 
not, 


Isolationists Framed It 

Existing United States neutrality 
legislation dates from May 1, 1937. 
It was the outcome of several years 
of efforts by isolationists in the 
United States to insulate this coun- 
try against the flame of war in any 
part of the globe, to prevent that 
war spreading to the United States. 

Back in August, 1935, Congress 
adopted a neutrality resolution. 
This provided for the imposition, 
when war broke out, of an embargo 
upon the shipment of all imple- 
ments of war to belligerents, with- 
out regard to whether one of these 
belligerents had been an aggressor. 

When this resolution came before 
him, President Roosevelt sought to 
reject it. He requested that he be 
given discretion to discriminate 
against an aggressor state. Congress 
refused to give him this discretion, 
taking the stand that to do so 
would put it within the power of 
the President to make what would 
virtually amount to an alliance be- 
tween the United States and other 
states—such ‘as Great Britain—and 
thus to embroil the United States in 
war without congressional consent. 

Tested Against Italy 

The neutrality resolution soon 
was tested when the League nations 
sought to impose an embargo on oil 
shipments to Italy at the time of its 
ruthless rape of Abyssinia. Secre- 
tary .of State Hull went further 
than any of the League nations by 
declaring that the shipment to the 
belligerents of oil, copper, trucks, 
tractors, scrap iron and scrap steel 
was “directly contrary to the policy 
of this Government.” Shipping lines 
were warned not to carry such 
articles to the warring nations 
(meaning Italy, as Ethiopia was in 
no position to buy very much any- 
way) and one oil tanker was actu- 
ally prevented from sailing by the 
oblique procedure of threatening to 
foreclose a federal mortgage on the 
ship. But when Great Britain and 
France decided to ask the League 
of Nations te postpone action on the 
proposed oil embargo there was a 
reaction in the United States and 
all talk of enforcing this embargo 
was dropped. 

In May, 1937, the isolationists 
achieved their aim of a compre- 
hensive embargo and the act that 
they succeeded in putting on the 
statute books is there today. It was 
under this act that the President 
issued his proclamation this week. 

Chief Provisions 

The chief provisions of the neu- 

trality legislation are these: 


1, “Arms, ammunition and im- 


nation. 

2. This applies to civil wars as 
well as to wars between nations. 

3. The President may enumerate 
the prohibited articles. 

4. Other materials and articles 
may be sold on an unrestricted 

5. War materials for a belliger- 
ent must not be carried in Ameri- 
can vessels. 

6. No loans may be made to any 
belligerent. Ordinary commercial 
transactions of a peacetime nature 
are exempted, Existing loans may 

- be refunded. The ban on lodns ap- 
plies to persons and companies. . 

Relief funds are exempted where 
the President approves. 

7. American republics . engaged 
in war against a non-American 
state are exempted provided the 
American republic is not co-oper- 
‘ating with a non-American state 
in the war. 

8. Citizens of the United States 
are forbidden to travel on the ves- 
sels of warring states. 


Benefits. Aggressors 

With the passage of that legisla- 
tion the United States succumbed 
to the arguments of the isolationist 
school. It abandoned the traditional 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas. 

It was always apparent to the 
friends of democracy that the legis- 
lation would, in the event of a 
European war, work to the benefit 
of Germany and Italy and against 
France and Britain. Germany, for 
instance, would have no cash with 
which to buy in the United States, 
France and Britain would. Ger- 
many would be blockaded. France 
and Britain would be able to con- 
trol the seas. 

The legislation made Germany’s 
position no worse. It made the 
Allied position much worse. 

Thus the neutrality act was a def- 
inite source of encouragement to 
the Fascist aggressors and a body 
blow to the cause of peace in 
Europe. 

President Roosevelt recognized 
that. Secretary of State Hull recog- 
nized that. Most of the*students of 
international affairs in the United 
States recognized that. 

As a result an effort was made 
earlier this year to change the act 
and to replace it with legislation 
that ‘would represent a “true and 
honest” neutrality rather than what 
the administration regarded as a 
sham neutrality. 

Sought Revision 

Various new bills were framed 
and introduced. The President 
brought all his strength to bear 
upon achieving the revision he de- 
sired. The legislation he sought 
would have repealed the arms em- 
bargo provision and provided for 
the following major objectives: 


“To prohibit American ships, ir- 
respective of what they may be 
carrying, from entering combat 
areas, 

“To restrict travel by American 
citizens in combat areas. 

“To provide that the export of 
goods destined for belligerents 
shall be preceded by transfer of 
title to the foreign purchaser. 

“To continue the existing legis- 
lation respecting loans and credits 
to nations at war.” 


Urging passage of such legisla- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt said that what 
was needed was a neutrality act 
that would be a war preventive. 
(He was referring to the fact that 
the existing legislation was bound 
to encourage the aggressor nations 
of central Europe.) He went so far 
as to tell a press conference that an 
arms embargo would be a body 
blow to Great Britain and France if 
they came to grips with Germany 
and Italy. He had powerful support, 
notably from Senator Key Pittman, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, who wanted the 
United States to sell arms to any 
combatant nation on a “cash and 
carry” basis—that is to say, to be 
paid for before leaving the country 
and not to be carried in American 
ships. 

Action Deferred 

But Senator Pittman’s committee 
voted to defer action until the next 
session of Congress. In vain Mr. 
Roosevelt protested that “the fail- 
ure by the Senate to take action 
now would weaken the leadership 
of the United States in exercising 
its potent influence in the cause of 
preserving the peace among the 
nations in the event of a new crisis 
in Europe between now and next 
January.” 

Congress adjourned with no fur- 
ther action taken. As a result, under 
existing laws, the Allied nations are 
forbidden to buy the necessities of 
war in the United States. 
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“THE FINANCIAL POST 


Newsprint Demand Grows 
| Whole Outlook Changes Under War | 


Conditions — Increased Demand and 
Recovery of Overseas Markets in Prospect 


By JOHN LANGDON, 
Financial Post 


and stocks were bought heavily this 
week, They were bought for several 
reasons, namely— 
that the Canadian Government 
would not restrict profits as might 
be the case with armament manu- 
facturers; 
that the European continental 


countries, especially Germany, 
would not be in a position to sup- 
ply their overseas markets and 
that they would be pre-empted by 
Canada; 

that the discount on the Cana- 
dian dollar ranging as high as 10% 
would mean an additional $5 a ton 
on deliveries of Canadian-made 
paper in the American market as 
the bulk of the contracts with 
U.S. publishers are on a New 
York pay. basis; 

that the demand for newsprint, 
not only because of the inability 
or difficulty of European coun- 
tries to supply regular customers, 
but also because of increased 
reader interest, would rise; and 

that prices of newsprint paper 
would advance, meaning larger 
earnings and in turn larger profits 
for the Canadian operators. 


All these appear to be sound rea- 
sons for the marked strength in 
newsprint bonds and stocks this 
week. 

Industry Outlines Position 

Before analyzing the position of 
the industry and the operators, it is 
well to draw attention to the state- 
ment issued by the Newsprint Asso- 
ciation of Canada and appearing in 
full elsewhere in this issue. 

The Association says that the 
manufacturers met and agreed in 
view of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion that they would not make any 
attempt to profiteer. Further they 
intended to make every effort to 
maintain a continuous supply and 
to discourage methods of buying 
and selling which might cause a 
disorderly market. i 

Looking. to Future 

This is an important statement. It 
is extremely important for many 
reasons as holders of newsprint 
securities will realize upon closer 
consideration. 

The Canadian newsprint industry 
has been losing its position in the 
United States and world markets. 
The change has been of minor pro- 
portions to date, but sufficient to 
indicate a trend. 

The war situation creates an op- 
portunity for Canadian industry to 
re-establish itself on a tremendously 
strong and lasting basis. It is too 
good an opportunity to miss. That 
is how the manufacturers see it and 
they are setting their policy accord- 
ingly. They are not attempting to 
capitalize on a war situation and 
what may be a temporarily abnor- 
mal demand for newsprint paper. 
They are building for the future. 

During the first year of the last 
war there was no runaway markct 
for newsprint. In 1916 there was a 
sharp jump in the price of news- 
print, but in 1917 and 1918 the price 
remained fairly constant. It was not 
until 1920 and 1921 that the news- 
print market “went off the rails” 
and’contract newsprint sold at well 
over $100 a ton. 

Regulate Their Affairs 

Canadian manufacturers have the 
precedent of the last war to go on. 
This time they are going to attempt 
to regulate their affairs in such a 
way as to protect the publisher, par- 
ticularly the American publisher, in 
seeing that supplies are maintained 
on a regular basis and that the price 
of paper is adjusted on a basis con- 
sistent with costs and conditions un- 
der which the publisher must func- 
tion in wartime. That is indicated 
by the operators manifesto. 

Such a policy is undoubtedly in 
the best interests of the industry. 
It may restrict earnings below what 
some investors and tors an- 
ticipate. On the other hand it will 
consolidate the position of the Can- 
adian manufacturer in the Ameri- 
can and other markets. 

War Helps Industry 

So much for the announced policy 
of the industry. Unquestionably 
‘wartime conditions will have a 
beneficial effect on the industry, The 
Financial Post is informed. There 
will be more paper used; there will 
be more markets to supply; and 
even under the strictest control the 
price of newsprint should tend to 
rise under the abnormal operating 
conditions which face the industry. 

At this time it is almost a certain- 
ty that the demand for newsprint 
will increase, especially for the 
paper made in Canadian mills. 

The demand of the public for war 
news has already created a much 
wider reader interest. This has 
made itself very evident in the sale 
of newspapers in Canada and the 
United States. The metropolitan 
papers of New York report a sharp 
increase in sales, resulting in a 
much greater use of newsprint. 

The same condition applies in the 
Canadian market on a smaller scale. 


|The aggregate effect is a marked 


Southland Paper Mills 
Plant Work Progressing 


= ieee Our Own Correspondent 
NTREAL. — Southland Paper 
Mills Corp.’s new newsprint mill at 
Lufkin, Texas, is expected to be in 
operation about the beginning of 
December. Practically all of the 
plant is now under roof, The work 
of installing the water equipment is 
ae rye = the erection of the 
structure ouse the room. 
several units of this ey will 
soon be ready for the installation of 
paper-making equipment, 


U. S. Paperboard Output 
Above Last Year's I Level 


MONTREAL. > 

—Paperboard 
duction in the United States ‘teving 
July amounted to 366,305 tons, or 
63.9% of its capacity. This contrasts 
with 306,343, tons, or 59.7% of its 


plements of war” must not be sold| capacity in July, 1938. 


increase in the demand for paper 
and lightening of stocks on hand. 
The increase in demand from 


Canadian and American publishers 
has already made itself felt and 
very shortly will be reflected in the 
ee ratios of the Canadian 


Regain Overseas Markets . 

But the great change, and where 
many investors expected the indus- 
try to benefit very materially, will 
come from the re-establishment of 
overseas markets which have been 
lost to. European producers for one 
reason and another. 

In the first place the German 
newsprint export trade is lost; at 
least overseas shipments which 
account for the larger share of this 
business. The Finnish, Norwegian 
and Swedish manufacturers will 
have to accept the fact that a good 
deal of their overseas markets are 
gone. The dangers to shipping, high 
insurance costs, irregularity of ship- 
ments will, in very quick time, 
mean the switching of business to 
other countries where there is more 
assurance of regular supplies. 

That is where Canada expects to 
gain very materially from the pres- 
ent situation. It is not suggested 
that the Scandinavian countries will 
lose all of their newsprint export 
trade, but it is difficult to see how 
they can expect to hold it. 

Europe and States 

Last year the United States users 
imported from the four European 
countries 236,000 tons of newsprint. 
They have been buying more this 
year. Finland was the principai 
supplier, with Sweden in second 
place. Between them they accounted 
for over 90% of the European paper 
shipped to the American market. 

Look to Canada 

It is too early to make any defi- 
nite statement as to the possibility 
of these two countries maintaining 
regular supplies for the American 
market. They must continue regu- 
lar supplies if the market is to be 
held. The prospects are against such 
maintenance, as shipping must pass 
through the blockade areas, etc. 
Some newsprint will come through, 
but the longer the conflict lasts the 
more the United States will have to 
depend upon Canada for her sup- 
plies. 

How much of this tonnage will 
accrue to the Canadian manufactur- 
ers is anyone’s guess at this junc- 
ture. Further it should not be for- 
gotten that in the event of a run- 
away market, many mills in the 
United States might find it profit- 
able to switch over to the manufac- 
ture of newsprint paper. But in any 
event, and especially if Canadian 
operators are able to maintain their 
announced policy, it is only reason- 
able to expect that a large propor- 
tion of the nearly 250,000 tons of 
paper bought in Europe by the 
American publishers will be divert- 
ed to, Canadian and Newfoundland 
mills. 

Newsprint Price 1912-1921 

What of the price of newsprint? 
The yearly average price of news- 
print delivered. in New York be- 
fore, during and immediately after 
the war, is set out in-the following 
table: 

Delivered at New York 


(Yearly Average) 
40° 1917 


51.78 
Current price—$50.00 

* F.o.b. mill. 

It will be noted that between 1914 
and 1918 the price of newsprint ad- 
vanced from approximately $40 to 
$65 a ton, a gain of 62.5%. The big 
increase, it should be emphasized, 
did not come until after the war. 

A runaway market might inspire 
the establishment of other mills in 
the Southern States, but in view of 
the time involved in bringing a 
plant into production, this is not a 
serious consideration at the moment. 
However, the Southland Paper Mills 
new unit at Lufkin will probably 
come into production by the year 
end, making available a fair quan- 
tity of medium grade paper. 

Question of Costs 

The possible price trend is hard 
to evaluate ‘for even the industry is 
not in a position to say what will be 
its price schedule next year. The 
price level will be influenced by 
many factors; labor costs; transpor- 
tation costs; advance in the price of 
materials; and last, but not least, 
the extent of the anticipated in- 
crease in demand. 

But taking the industry’s an- 
nouncement at face value, it is cer- 
tain that the manufacturers are not 
going to take advantage of a war- 
time condition to gouge the Ameri- 
can and other publishers who are 


Rolland Paper Mills 
Doing Work on Plants 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Rolland Paper Co. 
has undertaken further improve- 
ments to its filter plant at the Mount 
Rolland mill. The work includes a 
new settling basin, filtration equip- 
ment and accessories, 

The company is also making im- 
provements to its power plant at the 
St. Jerome mill, bringing about in- 
creased capacity through installation 
of a new turbine unit and auxiliary 
equipment. 
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Abitibi Power & Paper 
Company, Limited - 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Owning directly or through subsidiary companies, 
mills at 


Beaupre, 

SNES 
t t. 
AS 


Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. 

t. » 


Newsprint - : 
Groundwood Pul News Sulphite Pulp 


High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


largely dependent upon outside 
sources to meet their full require- 


ments. 
Price Moderate 
It is not expected that there will 
be any immediate sharp advance in 


| costs. For example, not until 1916 


did the price of pulpwood show any 
material change and then the ad- 
vance was modetate. There was a 
fairly stiff advance in 1917 and 
again in 1919, as is shown in the 
tabulation below: 


Average Value of Pulpweod 
eeeeeeemeses $3 6.4 
CeCe eeeeR eases eeeeee 

PEC OOHEHE OEE EE HEHE THEE He 
SOPHO RE OHHH ETE E EEE He 
eee Ree eeeeeeesenesere 

POOP T OREO TERE RETO T HEH He 


Power Costs Constant 

Power costs are not expected to 
advance. The mills operate under 
long term contracts and have a fixed 
price for their primary power and, 
in many cases, for steam power. 

Pulpwood and power are two im- 
portant items in the costs of the 
newsprint manufacturers and for 
the time being should not, in the 
aggregate, show any marked change 
from present levels. Other costs will 
rise with the length of the war. 

No Restrictions in Sight 

There does not appear to be any 
likelihood at this time of the Cana- 
dian Government attempting to 
place any restrictions on the selling 
price of newsprint. Such a condi- 
tion would not be unexpected for 
other industries‘ which are more 
closely associated with armaments 
or the production of supplies con- 
sidered essential for the conduct of 
the war. 

The newsprint industry, in that 
respect, is not a “war baby”; a fact 
which has influenced a considerable 
volume of buying of the bonds and 
stocks of the different companies 
during the past week. 

Bonds Are Best Bet 


By far the soundest investment | 


just now is in the bonds of the 
newsprint companies. Practically 
all of them are selling at a discount, 
some at a very heavy discount. The 
prospects clearly indicate that un- 
less war comes, to an end very 
shortly, all the companies will be 
able to show earnings well in excess 
of their interest requirements. 

A number of the junior seturities, 
preferred and common stocks, are 
certainly not without attraction but 
it appears that until the situation 
straightens out or settles down, the 
values will be predicated on hope 
rather than on any tangible values. 
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FRASER COMPANIES LIMITED 


FRASER PAPER LIMITED 
RESTIGOUCHE COMPANY LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 
LUMBER SULPHITE PULP PAPER BOARD 
GROUNDWOOD PRINTING PAPER 
BLEACHED SULPHITE PAPER 
"RESTICOSE” RAYON PULP 


Executive Office: 
Dominion Square Bldg., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


General Office: 
Edmundston, 
New Brunswick 


the 
GREAT LAKES 
PAPER COMPANY 
Limited 


DIRECTORS 
HON. EARL ROWE 
President 


A. D. COBBAN 
Vice-President 
L. E. ALDRICH 
T. BRADSHAW 
RAY LAWSON 


Manufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE NEWSPRINT 


ond 


SULPHITE PULP 


A modern mill affording an 

capacity of 110,000 tons newsyyine 
also excess sulphite mill Capacity 
sufficient to provide 15,000 tons an. 


H. PONTING nually of unbleached sulphite 
e i 
C. B. SHIELDS for export. : ” 


R. G. MEECH, K.C. 
NORMAN PATERSON PAPER MILL AT 


Sore FORT WILLIAM, ONTARIO 
ais TORONTO OFFICE 
55 YORK STREET 


President and 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ANNGLO- CANADIAN 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 


NEWSPRINT PAPER 


CAPACITY: 600 TONS DAILY 


OFFICES and MILLS at QUEBEC CITY 


Direct Connection With Both Canadian Railways 
Privately-owned Wharf on Tidewater 


BACHELOR 
CIGARS 


100% Havana Fille 


Builders of Empire 


The early Canadian Colonists were people of endur- 
ing*strength and possessed the ability to do a variety 
of exacting tasks well. Colonial Bond named in tribute 
to them, possesses these characteristics too. 


For this fine rag-content paper, though moderate in. 
cost, is tough and enduring . . . made with three 
distinguished surface finishes and a variety of smart 
colours . . . to serve the many purposes of business 


efficiently and well. 


It does so, as distinguished 


Letterheads, practical Office Forms, and such impor- 
tant documents as Insurance Policies. 


The beautiful Colonial “Cold Pressed” 
Finish usually found only in expensive 
papers, places this moderately priced 
rag-content paper in a class by itself. 
We will gladly send samples on request. 


ROLLAND PAPER 
COMPANY LIMITED 
HIGH GRADE PAPER MAKERS SINCE 1882 


MONTREAL , 


Branch Office: TORONTO, Ont, Mills at ST, JEROME and MONT ROLLAND, 
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Fanny Farmer 
As a subscriber to The Finan- 
-.1 Post I would like to receive 
cat comment on the stock of 


Deny Farmer Candy Shops. 


letter ee divi- 
heque to shareholders in 
“ Har D. Hayes, president of 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops Inc; 
gated that business to that date had 
jmproved over the same period in 
that all signs tet toa 
increase for the balance, 
conga Increase in sales of this 
company has been the general rule 
over many years, and in 1938 the 
{otal reached a record high, amount- 
jng to more than $6.8 millions. | 
During that year, 18 additional 
res were added to the organiza- 
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‘on bringing the total at the end 


of the year up to 238, and an addi- 


J. ALDERIC RAYMOND, 
President. 
VERNON G. CARDY, 
Vice-President and 
Managing Director. 


Travelling Public: 


HOTEL LONDON 


London, Ontario 
Rates for Rooms 
as Follows:— 
Single room without bath, $2.50; 
Pe oye water and toilet. 
ngle room _w: am 
Single room Witt Sea 
Single room with tub and shower 
combination, $3.50, 
Double room without bath, $4.00; 
running water and toilet. : 
Double room with bath, $4.50. 
Double room with tub and shower 
combination, $5.00. 
Twin bedrooms with tub and 
shower combination, $5.50. 


Soliciting your 
appreciated patronage, 
H. F. STRUCKETT, 
Manager, 
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complicated, and speciale 
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securities—is a service 
essential for every estate. 


MONTREAL TRUST 
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4. ¥. HOBKIRK, Manager 


tion was made to the company’s 
Rochester studio. There are now in 
operation six manufacturing studios 
distributing candy over substanti- 
ally all of the U.S. 

Of the same origin as Laura Se- 
cord Candy Shops, the organization 
has been quite as successful in its 
operations in the U.S. as has Laura 
Secord in Canada. In 1937, Senator’ 
Frank O'Connor, founder of* the 
company, disposed of his interest to 
a Toronto financial group, but man- 
agement, personnel and policies of 
the company have remained much 
the same as in ‘¥nator O’Connor’s 
regime. 

In 1938, earnings were equivalent 
to $2.35, $2.06 in 1937 and $1.50 in 
1936. In 1938 and 1937, the company 
paid $1.75 in dividends. This amount 
was composed of four regular quar- 
terly dividends of 25 cents and 
extras of 75 cents. On March 1, 
1939, the stock was put on a regular 
quarterly dividend rate of 37% 
cents a share. 


Provincial Paper 
I am thinking of buying the 
preferred stock of Provincial 
Paper Ltd. and would like your 
comment on such a move. 


Provincial Paper Ltd., makers of 
fine papers, recently reported that 
tonnage sales and earnings were up 
moderately over the same period in 
1938. At the same time, it was 
pointed out that in 1938 sales in the 
first part of the year were down 
substantially and showed much im- 
provement in the latter part of the 
year. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that the showing in_the first 
half of 1939 would be substantially 
better than in the same period of 
the preceding year. As the year 
progresses, there will be a tendency 
for earnings to level off. 

Outlook for the rest of the year is 
fairly encouraging, and it is likely 
that results for the full year will 
be as good if not a little better than 
those of 1938. 

In the latter year,’ net profit was 
equivalent to $6.92 on the 7% pre- 
ferred stock, fractionally short of 
the $7 dividend requirements. In 
1937 the prefefred stock earned 
$9.74 and $11.38 in 1936. Over a 
period of years, the company’s earn- 
ings record has been quite satisfac- 
tory, and 1938 marked the. lowest 
net profit the company has experi- 
enced since 1927. The smaller net 
profit in 1937 and 1938 has been 
ascribed “to larger appropriations 
for depreciation, and with smaller 
deductions for this purpose in the 
current year there might be a sub- 
stantial increase in profits. 

Preferred dividends have been 
paid regularly on the preferred 
stock since it was issued in 1927. 
The common stock of the company 

held entirely by Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co. 


International Nickel 
In view of the lower earnings 
shown by International Nickel last 
quarter I have been considering 
the advisability of selling my 
shares. What do you think of the 
present situation? 


While earnings of International 
Nickel showed a decline at 53 cents 
a,share for the three months ended 
June 30, 1939, compared with 62 
cents a share in the immediately 
preceding three months, it seems 
hardly proper to judge any com- 
pany’s merits by results of three 
months operations alone. Earnings 
of International Nickel started re- 
covering from the business recession 
rather sooner than for the majority 
of companies and it is therefore not 
so surprising if earnings have reach- 
ed a temporary peak sooner than 
for other companies. 

The basic factors in the Interna- 
tional Nickel situation still seem 
sound, Nickel continues to find 
new uses, expanding the number of 
induMrial outlets. In the present 
war, peace-time industrial uses 
will likely suffer but war demand 
should be on a much higher scale 
than in the last war. now there is a 
greater emphasis on mechanized 
warfare. Few, if any, mining com- 
panies in the wor]d are better off 
than International Nickel as regards 
ore reserves. Operations are on a 
particularly flexible basis since ore 
can be drawn from several mines 
simultaneously and the. metal ton- 
tent varied at will to give high or 
low productions of nickel and cop- 
per, the two chief metals produced. 


Toronto Elevators 


In view of the larger grain 
crops in the Canadian West this 
year, what are the prospects for 
Toronto Elevators? 


Financial statement of Toronto 
Elevators, Ltd., for the year ended 
July 31, will-show .net profits 
equivalent to more than $1 a share 
on the common stock, it is reported. 
In 1938, the company showed a defi- 
cit equivalent to $6.39 a share on 
this class of stock. 

In the 1938 year this organization 
showed a loss for the first time in 
its history. An operating loss of 
$228,570 was shown in that year 
compared with a profit of 
in the year ended July 31, 1937. 
Conditions have improved much in 
the past year. During that time, 
storage facilities in éastern Canada 
were utilized to a much greater de- 
gree than in the previous year. 
There has been a large carryover of 
wheat into the current year, and 
from present indications there will 
be another one in the coming year. 
This would indicate that eastern 
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elevators will be well filled and 
consequently earnings are likely to 
be more satisfactory. 

The company has paid its pre- 
ferred dividends regularly since 
initial payment on June 7, 1937. 
Common dividends were last paid 
on Oct, 30, 1937, when $1 disburse- 
ment was made. 

Another consideration that should 
be weighed when regarding this 
company’s prospects is the effect of 
the recent trade agreement on grain 
elevators. Because Canada has lost 
its preference of wheat the advant- 
age in shipping grain from Cana- 
dian ports to the U. K. has also been 
lost. It is possible that in the, win- 
ter months particularly much of 
Canadian grain will be shipped via 
U.S. ports. The grain trade is one 
that may be greatly affected by 
the outbreak of war which will 
likely increase the demand for 
Canadian wheat. 


Imperial Oil 
Would you please send me a 


brief summary of the position of 
Imperial Oil Ltd. 


Imperial Oil Ltd. is the leading 
unit in the refining and distributing 
of petroleum products in Canada. 
This business, however, has not 
been as profitable as in former 
years in spite of record volume of 
sales, chiefly because of unsatisfac- 
tory price relationships. Imperial 
Oil obtains about 87% of its income 
from dividends and interest re- 
ceived from subsidiaries and its 
general investments. The major 
subsidiaries are International Pet- 
roleum and Royalite Oil. Both of 
these are important producers of 
crude oil, the former in South 
American countries and the latter 
in Alberta. Imperial Oil has a 
strong financial position and ample 
resources. For the past several 
years it has followed a policy of 
paying out dividends of $1.25 a 
share although reporting in annual 
net profits only around 95 cents a 
share. 

With its control of large crude oil 
resources, Imperial could provide a 
partial hedge against wartime infla- 
tionary effects. : 


Union Gas 


Would you please outline op- 
erations and earnings position of 
Union Gas Co.? 


Union Gas Co: of Canada is 
largely dependent on weather con- 
ditions for the measure of its pros- 
ferity. Normally 50% of revenue 
from gas sales is derived in the four 
winter months of December, Janu- 
ary, February and March. 

It is both a holding and operating 
company... The company and. its 
subsidiaries supply natural gas to a 
steadily growing number of custom- 
ers throughout the greater part of 


compani 
solidated basis ‘resulted in a net 
profit of $296,750 for the second 
quarter of 1939. This compares with 
a loss of $241,554 for the same period 
of 1938. 

These figures are for the system 
and its subsidiaries on a consolidated 
basis. As a separate entity, the sys- 
tem is now receiving interest in divi- 
dends from its subsidiaries in 
amounts sufficient to cover, by a 
small margin, its outgo for current 
expenses and interest. 

Comparative statement of con- 
solidated profit and loss follow: 

Quarter Ended June # 
1939 1938 


8 s 
Operating revenue ... 15,741,679 14,632,723 
r income—net ... 773,088 726,701 


16,514,767 15,350,424 


5,024,218 4,866,960 
945,028 889,361 


Total revenue 
Expenses: 


7,577,126 
2,625,782 
Int. on debent. 398,520 
Amort. of debt disc. 209,028 
Depreciation 
Income taxes 
Divid. on 


subs. 
Divid. not paid on 
stocks of subs. ... 
Minority interest .. 
Other charges 


Net profit ......++. coe 
*Loss, / 


72,152 
296,750 


southwestern Ontario, including 
London, Windsor, Sarnia and Chat- 
ham. It also controls the sale of 
natural gas and artificial gas in the 
Hamilton area, jointly with Do- 
minion Natural Gas Co. 

In the. year ended March 31, 1938, 
Union Gas earned $1.29 on its com- 
mon shares, compared with $1.31 a 
share in the preceding year. A divi- 
dend of 80 cents was paid during 
the year, compared with a payment 
of 70 cents in 1938. Earnings of the 
company in the three months ended 
June 30, after all charges except in- 
come hx, were $278,321, compared 
with $180,047 in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Im- 
provement was due chiefly to 
colder weather in April and May. 

The company has demonstrated 
relative stability of earnings, but 
weather conditions causé rather 
wide fluctuations in results from 
year to year. The territory in 
which the company operates is one 
of the best populated and profitable 
for utility operations in Canada. 
One may reasonably expect con- 
tinuation of past satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Ford Hotel Co. Declares 
$1 Dividend on Common 


Directors of Ford Hotel Co. have 
declared a dividend of $1 a’ share 
on the capital stock, payable Oct. 21 
to holders of record Sept,-20. This 
is the same dividend that was paid 
in 1938 and 1937 on the 170,000 com- 
mon shares outstanding. ’ 


Coal Corp.'s productive facilities 
will be pushed to the limit to meet 
any calls to meet Great Britain’s war 
requirements. 

During the last war the units that 
now go to make up Dosco were op- 
erated independently. They play 
an important part in Canada’s war- 
time efforts. The merger did not 
come until after the war, It was not 
a success for a number of reasons, 
principally overcapitalization. The 
present enterprise is of a different 
calibre. 

Since the reorganization a few 
years back, the management of Dosco 
has been working steadily to im- 
prove productive capacity, lower 
costs and generally to integrate the 
various units going to make up the 
largest iron and steel enterprise in 
the Dominion. 

This job cannot be said to be com- 


977| pleted. But it is so far advanced 


that within the next few months the 
company will have finished its major 
capital expenditures. Dosco will 


520 | then. be able to show what it can do. 


In Key Position 
‘Dosco is an important link in any 
programme that Canada may lay 
down in supplying war materials to 


508 England. The company has its own 


supply of all the materials required 
for a major iron and steel industry. 
It has iron ore, coal; limestone, lum- 
ber, etc. 

The plants operated by the com- 
pany stretch fram the Border Cities 
on the west to Sydney and Halifax 
on the east. They are all capable of 
producing armaments. 

Room For Expansion 

At present Dosco is working close 
to its effective capacity, but under 
wartime conditions output could no 
doubt be greatly increased. 

Last year the iron and steel mill 
at Sydney operated at 82% of capa- 
city. The other units, engaged in 
various activities and the processing 
of iron and steel, did not do as well. 
While there was a slackening off in 
the early months of this year Dosco’s 
operations at Sydney are again on a 
capacity basis. This condition will 
undoubtedly continue throughout 
the balance of the year, with a large 
proportion of the output going to 
England. Only a small percentage of 
the iron and steel output is being 
directed to the domestic market. 

During July the Sydney mills 
turned out 23,000 tons of pig iron. 
This was practically the same as in 
the previous month and compares 
with 13,000 tons in July last year. 
In the last three months output has 
been about 75% greater than in the 
like period of 1938. 

Supply Essential Needs 

A brief review of the different 
properties belonging to Dosco and 
what they might be expected to do 
in wartime reflects great potentiali- 
ties. ‘ 
Unquestionably the iron and steel 
mills at Sydney would be worked to 
capacity. 

The iron ore mines at Bell Island 


Company Reports 


details are given in the report as to 
the reason for this loan. The out- 


North American Elevators 


North American Elevators Lid., 
operating a terminal grain elevator 
at Sorel, Que., reports net profits 
equivalent to $3.15 a share on the 
3,157 shares of 7% first preference 
shares. This compares with a net loss 
equivalent to $8.32 a share on the 
same stock in the year ended April 
30, 1938. Arrears of dividends on the 
first preference amounted to $40.25 
a share as at April 30 and on the 
second preference, on which no pay- 
ments have ever been made, to $67.25 
a share, : 

Bank loan was reduced by $70,000 
to $160,000 during the year. First 
mortgage. bonds outstanding have 
been increased to $430,300 from $410,- 
300 a year earlier. The*issued amount 
of bonds is up $41,000 but the amount 
delivered to the trustee for sinking 
fund is also up $21,000, leaving a net 
increase in amount outstanding of 


$20,000. 
Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Apri! 30 
ox 1938 


a 
Gross earnings 146,124 


Less: Sorel elev. oper. 200,457 81,134 
Gen. & admin. exp. 16,316 10,595 
Executive salaries . 8,000 8,306 
Legal expenses ....- 785 
Directors’ fees & 

OXPB. cossesveceee ° 


Operating profit ...+- 
Less: Depreciation ..« 
Bond interest ....+« 


Bank interest ...... 
Income taxes ....+. 


Net profit 
Less: Previous deficit 


Deficit forward 
*Loss. 
Working Capital 
53,284 
1,080 23,505 


assets. 


Ont. Steel Products 


Net profits of Ontario Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. for the year ended June 30, 
1939, were equivalent to 76 cents a 
share on the common against $1.37 
a share for the preceding year. An 
interim dividend of 50 cents a share 
was paid on the common in August, 
1938, following payment of remain- 
ing arrears on the preferred. An- 
other common dividend of 60 cents 
was paid Aug. 15, 1939. 

The company’s assets were ap- 
Erajeed by Canadian Appraisal Co. 

year. A capital surplus of $409,- 
019 resulted, Of this $70,536 has been 
used to write down water power 
rights and $273,930 to write-down 
investments in shares of other com- 
panies. As a result fixed assets are 


now shown at $1.1 million compared | | 
with $063,120, after depreciation of || 


$820,537, at June 30, 1938. Water 
powers are shown at $25,000 com- 
pared with $95,536. 

Mortgage payable has been re- 
dueed drom $105,000 to $95,000, 


value of investments in bonds and 
shares of other companies is shown 
at $112,790 and market value is $127,- 
670. This item is not included in 


current assets. 
Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended June 30 
1939 _ 
151,847 
9,119 11,162 


131,926 163,009 
25,000 . 
25,340 

1,577 
120 
5,381 
12,500 


62,007 
25,221 
24,220 


12,546 


Net oper. profit 
Add: Net invest. rev. . 


Net earnings ......+6- 

Less: Depreciation .. 
Exec. salaries 
Directors’ fees ... 
Legal fees 
Mortgage interest .. 
Income tax - 


Net profit ° 
Less: Pref. divds. .... 
Com, divds. 


Surplus for year 

Add: Prev. surplus . 
Subse. shs. forfeited 

Less: Inc. tax adjust. . 


Earned surplus fwd. . 

Earned per Share: 

* Preferred: Earned . 
Paid 


264,162 
$17.21 
7.00 


Paid 
Shares Outstanding: 
Pref. 7%, $100 par .. 
Common, Nn.p.v. .... 48,440 
Working Capital 
1939 


3,603 


$ 
Current assets 372,165 
Current liabilities .... 38,006 


Working capital 


Power Corp. 

Power Corp. of Canada financial 
statement for the year ended June 
30, 1939, shows earnings holding at 
the same level as the year before. 
The market value of the investment 
portfolio was off about $2.5 millions 


————_ -—— | to less than $23.4 millions. 


Gross income last year was $1,707,- 
028, or only $20,000 less than the year 
before. After all dividends, there 
was a surplus of $60,278, as against 
$128,000 in the 1938 fiscal year. 

A number of changes are noted in 
the balance sheet. For the first time 
in several years the company reports 
a secured bank loan of $650,000. No 


standing 5% debentures were re- 
duced from $1,328.700 to $1,276,200. 

Among assets cash on hand shows 
a decline from $387,809 to $171,362. 
Investment in subsidiary companies 
remains practically unchanged, 
while holdings in affiliated compan- 
ies declined during the year from 
$10.4 millions to $10.2 millions. 
Other investments increased from 
$7,774,208 to $8,913,252. 

Comparative figures on the income 
and surplus account for the past 


few years follow:— 
Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended me 


Gross income 

Less: Expenses 
Taxes 
Interest 


Net revenue 
Less: Pfd. divds. ..... 
Common divds. .... 


Previous surplus 


Surplus forward 
* Adjusted. 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
To Pay Bonus on Common 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—St. Lawrence Flour 


Mills Co, hag declared a special 
bonus of 50 cents a share on the 
common stock, payable October 2 
to shareholders of record Sept. 20. 
The company has been paying a re- 
gular quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
a share beginning from August, 1937. 
The last dividend preceding the pres- 
ent bonus was a payment of 25 cents 
a share on August 1, 1939. 

Declaration of the bonus would 
indicate a sharp pick-up in earnings. 
For the year ended August 31, 1938, 
there was a net loss of $17,972 before 
preferred dividends of $40,250. This 
comrasts with a profit of $112,301 in 
the previous year. 


Your Investment 
Questions Answered 


Without Charge 


As a subscriber to The Financial Post you are entitled to 


information regarding any 
are in, 


If not already a subscriber, 


investment that you 
address your enquiry to The 


Investment Department when sending in your subscription. 


USE THIS COUPON 


—_ << ee cone ee oe 
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481 University Ave., 
Tofonto 2, Canada. 


Please send me The Financial 
I enclose $5.00. 


Post for the next year (52 issues). 
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quantities of ore to British steel 
mills. At the same time the com- 
pany would lose the contraet with 
the German mills which take 700,000 
tons annually, 
_ The Halifax Shipyards, a subsidi- 
ary, would find a much greater de- 
mand for its services, 

@s at the Border Cities, 
Peck Rilling Mills at Montreal, the 
various wire and fence mills, etc., 
could be readily converted or turned 
over to the manufacture of war sup- 
plies, 

The productive facilities of Dosco 
will undoubtedly be called into full 
play as the need arises. This does 
not necessarily mean the prospect of 
inflated profits such as occurred dur- 
ing the last war. A repetition of this 
is hardly conceivable under present 
conditions. However, even allowing 
for a normal return on capital, it is 
possible for Dosco to show better 
earnings and more in line with the 
nea invested in plant, equipment, 
etc. 


Plants Now in Shape 


It can be said at this time that fur- 
ther major capital expenditures are 
possible but not altogether likely as 
far as the Maritimes are concerned. 
The company is now spending $1.5 
million on the installatien of two 
open hearth furnaces which will add 
nearly 50% to the capacity. This will 
make a total outlay on plant since 
1930 of close to $8 millions, exclu- 
sive of the amounts spent on replace- 
ments, repairs, etc., and which are 
charged directly against operations. 

With its plant in much better shape 
now than it has been in many years, 
production stepped up and costs 
lowered, the company is in a position 
to handle a greatly increased volume 
of business on favorable terms. 


Trend of Earnings 
As a matter of interest it is worth 
while noting what the company has 
beer able to do since the depression 
set in and during a time which did 
not make for particularly profitable 


Earned per 
Gross Shareon 
Income “B" Stock 
$1.30d 


0.494 


1.56t 
1.19¢ 


d—Deficit. tOn 
3On $25,977,075 of stock. 


Earnings for the current year may 
not be. as large per share as in 1938 
unless there is a marked change in 
the selling price of iron and steel 
products between now and the end 
of the year. It is possible, but pro- 
spects are that the change will not 
be timely enough or sufficiently 
large to offset the decline experi- 
enced earlier in the year. 

Since its organization in 1930 the 
Dosco management has been able to 
effect a number of very important 
changes in the company’s position. 
The capitalization, of course, has 
been put on a much sounder basis, 
with fixed charges reduced very 
substantially. 

The work done in the past nine 
years has put Dosco in a much 
stronger position. 
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$21,044,000 of stock. | 


Public Utility 
and 
Industrial Financing 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED. / 
WT meena eer 


QNTARIO LOAN AND BEBExros » 


Established 
DEPOSITS ACCEPTED DEBENTURES ISSUED , 
Mortgage loans on owners’ homes at low rates of interest 
Capital (Fully Paid), $2,000,000 Reserve Fund, $2,400,000 
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YOUR WILL 


n your Will you should name an 
Executor. By appointing us your 
Corporate Executor you place the 
interpretation of your wishes in the 
hands of a group of men who have 
many years of experience in the suc- 
cessful administration of Estates. 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 


Support Your Credit Manager 
WITH: ADEQUATE TOOLS 


As no single factor in your business dissipates 
profits as rapidly as bad debts. 


Dun & Bradstreet of Canada, Limited 


<@ 


__ A partnership with the 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


is a Deed of Security for 
VOU and YOURS 
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32, 40c 10 |Canada Bud ... 110 4 4 3 33 7.9 Kelvina | C9 bid ked) ; y ‘ .06 . -y COM. .. 006 Sanden. te West 414/58 35 THOS. J. BRAGG 
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cee] (— _ ) ee ie 090 ° a ‘row Screw, p. msurance Stocks: 50 pfd.. 2 > 
| (— did — asked I Do. pref. «.++| (— bid 25 asked) 08 os . Mt. Royal H., p. Brit. A. Assur... 54 .. | Gt. Lakes Pr., p. 100 19; company; amaltes 
4 . Neilson, Wm.,c. 8 .. | Canada Life ... 478 489 | Mtl. Is. Pwr. p. 20 DIVIDEND NOTICE 
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Pattison Jr. & Co., Toronto) 
13) | 


12) 
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9) 
21 
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Excelsior un 
— F., 25% pd. 
reat-West 
+» | Halifax . = 
83 | Imperial Life .. 
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41 | Monarch, 10% pd 
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Theatre Stocks: 
Allens, King., p. 
Do., London, p. 
Do. St. Cath., p 
Do., Tor., p. c. 
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Midland Prop., p 3 
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Solaris .35 1 
Private’r 85 95 
Propri’y 1.65 1.80 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DIVIDEND 


(hartered Trust and 
Executor Company 


_ «op ig hereby given that a divi- 
4 of Ne has been declared on 
end “d-up Capital Stock of Char- 
pe Prrust and Executor Company 
pret quarter ending September 
ar tY939, payable October 2nd, 1939, 
ay enolders of record at the close 
p sharenee September 15th, 1939. 


f pusiness 
» Order of the Board. 
By Or E. W. McNSILL, 
Secretary. 
ust 17th, 1939. 


yORTGAGE CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that a 
pividend of TWO PER CENT. on 
the paid-up Capital Stock of the 
Corporation has been declared for 
the current quarter, and that the 
yme will be payable 
MONDAY, THE SECOND DAY 

OF OCTOBER 


rext, to Shareholders of record at 
the clore of business on the Fif- 
teenth day of September, 1939. 
By order of the Board. 
Walter F. Watkins, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, August 16th, 1939. 


—_— 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


————_ 


Famous Players Canadian 


Corporation 
LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Twenty-five Cents (25c) per 
ghare has been declared on all issued 
Common shares of the Company without 
nominal or par value, payable on 
Saturday, the 30th day of September, 1939, 
to shareholders of record, Friday, the 15th 
tay of September, 1939 

By order of the Board, 

: THOS. J. BRAGG, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dated at Toronto, this 30th day of 
August, 1939. 

Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
jend of thirty-seven and one-half 
ents (3742c) per share has been de- 
jared upon the outstanding Capital 
stock of the Company, payable Octo- 
er Ist, 1939, 

cord September 20th, 1939. 

Cheques will be mailed to Share- 
holders. 

By order of the Board, 

W. E. SPRAGUE, 
Secretary. 

Hamilton, Canada, August 31st, 1939. 


PICKLE CROW 


GOLD MINES LIMITED 
(No Personal Liability) 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND NO. 15 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of ten cents (10c) per 
share in Canadian funds has 
been declared, payable on Sat- 
urday, September 30th, 1939, to 
shareholders of the company of 
record at the close of business 
on Friday, September 15th, 1939. 


By Order of the Board 


ROBERT FENNELL. K.C.. 
Treasurer 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. Ist, 1939. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


English Electric Company |>sxcss2eexe- 


of Canada, Limited 


CLASS “A” SHARES 
Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Directors have declared a dividend of 
uxty-two and one-half cents (62%4c) per 
Hare on the outstanding Class “A” shares 
of the Company, payable September 15th, 
1939, to shareholders of record at the close 
Of business on September 2nd, 1939, 
AUBREY MUNDY, 
Secretary. 


Sntetiaeiiailleassiteaae icine 
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THE B. GREENING WIRE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Common Dividend No. 8 


_ NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
Pp Ceetng of the Directors of The 
reening Wire Company Limited 
rae in the Office of the Company 
2Y vist, 1939, a dividend of Fifteen 

‘S per share on the Common 
re of the Company was declared 
‘Yable October 2nd, 1939, to share- 
noes Of record September 15th, 


F. J. MAW, 
Secretary. 


H miltor : Ont., September 2nd, 1939. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


INO 


ts ee 


© 


+ 


Canadian General Electric | 


Company, Limited 

N 
dena ct hereby given that a divi- 
per shar = Sonar and fifty cents 
tombe, an ot the quarter ending Sep- 
the re 1939, has been declared on 
‘m, tmon Stock of the Company. 
cn Oui te above dividend is payable 
tecord oe —_ to shareholders of 

’ * ine ciose 7 : 
Sentember 15 1990" of business on 


By Order of the Board. 


W. H. NESBITT, 
a Secretary. 
oa August 31, 1939. 


The Hamilton Cotton 
Company Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

fend spes hereby given that a Divi- 
dex con cents per share has been 
Of the ons nie arrears of Dividends 
of the Ceo! ding Preference Shares 
n the Ieee, and will be payable 
tharehold Cay of October, 1939, to the 
busineee 5. 2f record at the close of 
m the 15th day of Septem- 


ber, 1939 


By Order of the Board. 
JOHN BOWSTEAD, 


Hemi, Secretary. 
on, August 30th, 1939. y 
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Quebec Gets 
Peak Revenue 


Province Has Large Over- 
all Deficit in Year Ended 
June 80 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—With both revenues 
and expenditures at a peak level the 
Province of Quebec reports a surplus 
on ordinary account of $4.8 millions 
for the year ended June 30, 1939. 
This compares with an ordinary sur- 
plus of $3 millions in the 1937-38 
fiscal year. . 
Revenues for thé year totalled $60.8 
millions, an increase of 7.5 millions 
over the previous year. Tax revenues 
were $4.4 millions higher due to in- 
creased receipts from  sué¢cession 
duties, gasoline tax and the corpora- 
tion tax orf capital. Natural re- 
sources yielded $2.6 millions more. 
Ordinary expenditures increased 
| from $50.3 millions to $55.9 millions. 
| Expenditures of almost every de- 
| partment increased. 


| The reported surplus of $4.8 mil- 
lions on ordinary account is before 
making provision for extraordinary 
expenditures such as relief costs and 
| colonization and before capital 
| expenditures. 


Over-all Deficit Up 

Extraordinary expenditures show 

_a sharp reduction from $16.1 millions 
to $7.4 millions. This is due to re- 
placement of direct relief by a pro- 
gramme of public works. For this 
reason most of the expenditure un- 
der the Unemployment Aid Act was 
charged to capital account although 
in many cases-the expenditure took 
the form of grants to municipalities. 

After taking into account extra- 
ordinary expenditures there was a 
deficit of $7.4 millions compared with 
$13.1 millions in 1937-38. On an over- 
all basis, however (taking into ac- 
count ordinary, extraordinary and 
capital expenditures) there was a 
deficit of $49.3 millions, against $35.1 
millions in 1937-38. = 

Expenditure figures reveal a works 
programme as a more costly way of 
handling unemployment relief. Total 
expenditures under the Unemploy- 
ment Aid Act amounted to $29 mil- 
lions as against $13.8 millions in the 
previous year. 

Debt shows a sharp increase. Net 
funded debt, plus temporary loans 
and deposits, amounted to $282.4 mil- 
lions at June 30 last. This is an in- 
a of $48.3 millions over June 30, 


Ordinary Account 
Revenue and Expenditure 
Years Ended June 30 

1939 1938 
$000's 
42,748 


Revenue 
Taxation 
Natural resources . 
Liquor profits 
Federal subsidy ... 
Interest 


Expenditure 


Debt charges: 
eee 
Sinking fund ..... 
Amortization 

Civil service 

Education 


as 
an 


5,902 
3,782 
249 


eo DM 


388 


gus 


eee eee 


Roads 
Attorney-general . 
Health . 

Prov. secretary 
Other expenses 


$e 89 c2mnt9 1000 mo 
acess 


Total ord. exps, .... 55,948 
++» 4,888 3,008 


Extraordinary Expenditures 
Relief costs 4,930 12,447 
Colonization +10 ~=— «1,540 
Public Charities Fd. 2,261 2,147 
Miscellaneous 250 22 


Total 16,156 


li 


Ordinary surplus 


2,543 


Capital Expenditures 
Uneinployment aid.. 24,176 1,370 
MORES sci cvcocpoccsce 13,767 14,165 
Colonization 
Other items 


13,148 


46,729 21,950 
49,372 35,107 


Debt Position 
As at June 30 


Gross fund. debt .. 7 
Less: Sink. fund.... 29,677 25,351 
Def. payments ... 12,277 12,527 


Net funded debt... .252,719 219,698 
Treasury bills 9,500 
Trust deposits 4,961 


282,469 234,159 188,222 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


POWER CORPORATION or GANADA 
Lower 


The Board of Directors has declared 
this day the following dividends: 
6° First Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


No. 57 quarterly, $1.50 per share. 
6°, Non-Cumulative Participating 


Prejerred Stock (par value $50) 


No. 49, quarterly, 75c. per share.’ 
Payable October 16th, 1939, to 
holders of record at close of 
business September 30th, 1939. 
L. C. HASKELL, F.C.1S., 
Secretary. 

Montreal, August 25th, 1939. 


_—--- — -~--— — —————--  -rOC COTO" 


Central Patricia Gold 
Mines Limited 


DIVIDEND No. 13 
EXTRA DIVIDEND No. 5 


A dividend of 4c per share, and an 
extra dividend of lc per share, mak- 
ing ao ver share in all, have been 
decla by the Directors on the cap- 
ital stock of the company, payable 
the thirtieth day of September, 1939, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the fifteenth day of 

September. 1939. : 
ated at Toronto this 3lst day of 
August, 1939. 
ALAN COCKERAM, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


a! 


SOUTHERN 
CANADA 
POWER 


COMPANY, LIMITED 

The Board of Directors has declared this day 

the following dividends: 

6% _Cumulative Perticipeting 

Preferred Stock 

Ni » quarterty, 50 per share, payable 

Onckes en! vito haiders of record at 

the close of business September 20th, 1939. 


L. C. HASKELL, F.C.15., 
Secretary. 


Cabinet Seeks. 
To Hold Down 
War Controls 


Will Limit Rigid Regula- 
tion By lic 
Necessity 


CO-OPERATION SOUGHT 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA.—Two control bodies 
already have been announced—the 
Price Control and Trade Board, 
and an official censor—and further 
control. bodies may be set up by 
Ottawa at any time. 

There is a strong disposition 
among cabinet ministers to avoid 
controls as much as possible but it 
is recognized that the public inter- 
est may demand action. Censorship 
is as inescapable in war as the fight- 
ing itself. The food and trade ctn- 
trol body was only created after 
floods of telegrams alleging pro- 
fiteering in foodstuffs had reached 
the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet has evinced a defin- 
ite desire to go as slow as possible 
in restraining the ordinary life of 
the country. Moreover, the mere 
appointment of control bodies will 
not mean direct interference in 
business activity. The first stage, 
which the Government hopes will 
be effective, will be supervision in 
a broad way and dependent for suc- 
cess upon the co-operation of the 
general public and of businessmen. 

Would Avoid Regimentation 
If supervision fails to prevent 

profiteering and exploitation will 
the Government go in for direct 
control, licensing and all the rest of 
the paraphernalia of regylation? As 
one minister put it: 

“We want to be sure that we 
do not come out of this war with 
a dictatorship economy. We are 
fighting for freedom, for exalta- 
tion of personality, for individu- 
alism, and we do not want to ape 
the dictators even if we are at 
war. The less controls we require, 
the easier it will be to restore the 
country to normal when peace 
comes.” 


The Price Control and Trade 
Board is under the chairmanship of 
Hector McKinnon, well known to 
indystrialists throughout the coun- 
try as tariff expert of the Finance 
Department. With him are Fred 


4|McGregor, chief of the combines 
484 branch of the Department of Labor, 


and David Sim, Commissioner of 
Excise. All three are outstanding 
among the younger civil service 
chiefs. They are men of first-rate 
ability and of proved administra- 
tive capacity. 

None of them is being relieved 


023 | of his regular work so that this con- 


trol body could be wiped out by the 
stroke of a pen. Nor will they 


188 gather about them a large staff. The 


staff, likewise, will be drawn from 
existing government employees. 
The Government is taking no 
chances on creating an unmanage- 
able bureaucracy. 
Need Co-operation 

But such a body, obviously, can- 
not control industry or business in 
a detailed way. All three have an 
intimate knowledge of industry and 


20 | trade and are ideally fitted to exer- 


cise supervision. But to succeed 
they will have to have the full co- 
operation of businessmen and the 
general public. 

Their, job will be to prevent 
hoarding, profiteering in food sup- 
plies, fuel or other necessities of 
life. Under the order-in-council 
creating the board it is made an 
offence to “unduly prevent or. les- 
sen the manufacture, shipping or 
distribution of any necessary of life 
or to sell or offer for sale any ne- 
cessary of life at a price higher 
than is reasonable.” 

They will be given an advisory 
committee drawn from all sections 
of the country. 

Walter Thompson, publicity com- 
missioner of the Canadian National 
Railways, is the chief censor of 
Canada. He, too, begins his job with 
the clear-cut intention of function- 
ing by co-operation and not by the 
use of mandatory power. 

Profiteering Reported 

These appointments appear to 
have gone far to reassure a some- 
what nervous public, particularly 
the appointment of the Price Con- 
trol and Trade Board. Last Satur- 
day sugar was reported at Ottawa 
to have sold as high as 12 cents per 
pound at Montreal, although en- 
quiries showed that there had been 
no advance in the price at refin- 
eries. If necessary, this sort of pro- 
fiteering will be defeated by the 
fixing of prices. 

Likewise, there were reports from 
various parts of the country that 
flour was unobtainable or was' being 
sold at extremely high prices; That 
there should be a flour shortage 
anywhere in Canada with surplus 
wheat stocks as great as they are 
and wheat prices at existing levels, 
amazed the Cabinet. 

The explanation seems to be that 
the milling companies have been 
unable to purchase wheat since the 
onset of the crisis because prices in- 
variably have leaped the full limit 
of five cents daily, without any 
wheat being offered for sale. Flour 
production has been curtailed. It is 
expected that this situation will 
right itself automatically when 
price levels rise above 70 cents per 
bushel, 

Intentions Change 

Meantime, the original trend of 
thought in the Cabinet toward con- 
trol bodies has been reversed. As 
already stated, the inclination now 
is to avoid control as much as pos- 
sible and nowhere is this disposi- 
tion more evident than in the mat- 
ter of wheat. i 

Late last week it seemed almost 


certain. that the present wheat 
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Big Crop Haul 


Beatty Cheered by West- 
ern Conditions — Sets 
War Policy 


From: Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—A large and“in- 
creased volume of grain for move- 
ment over Canadian railways is in 
sight, judging by a statement made 
by Sir Edward Beatty, chairman and 
president of Canadian Railway, upon 
his return from the West. 

“I found western Canada in better 
shape,” he said, “than I have seen 
it in for a long while. Despite the 
dry weather in late July and early 
August we will harvest a good crop, 
and one of the most gratifying fea- 
tures of it is the excellent yields of 
the central and western sections of 
southern Saskatchewan, which have 
not been equalled since*the bumper 
crop of 1928. 

Hard to Guage 

“It is a very hard crop to gauge 
as to volume because not only have 
the outturns proved variable to a 
degree, but, in many cases, they have 
been far better than expected. How- 
ever, an increase in the total of be- 
tween 20% and 25% over last year 
is anticipated; the highest estimate 
yet made is 431 million bushels. 

“Business on the whole is improv- 
ing rapidly on the prairies and is 
generally good in British Columbia.” 

In respect to the company’s pos- 
re wartime activities, Sir Edward 
said: ; 

“The railways will, of course, co- 
operate to the fullest extent with the 
Government of Canada in making 
their facilities and services available 
for the movement of supplies, ma- 
terials, etc., in an efficient and ex- 
peditious manner. 

“All of Canadian Pacific’s main 
shops have been surveyed, with a 
view to using them for the manu- 
facture of munitions and, as required, 
they can be placed in that service on 
short notice.” 


Alberta Pacific 
Grain Volume Up 


Week in Wheat 


Wheat Prices Jump 


On Outbreak of War LAKE OF THE WO 


Quotations Rise Full Limit on Fluctuations on Succes- 
sive Days — Farmers Hold Back Deliveries — 
Suggested Closing of Market Opposed 


From Our Own Correspondent 
WINNIPEG. — Actual outbreak of hostilities against Germany 
brought the machinery of the wheat market to a stop last week. 
Prices were marked up on successive days the full five cents per bushel, 
which is the limit put on daily fluctuations by the rules of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange. But no transactions were recorded, because 


no one would sell wheat. 


Up until last Saturday the Canadian Wheat Board was still getting 
a considerable quantity of wheat delivered to it. But the Wheat Board 
would not sell at the prices quoted in the open market. No one could 
tell whether this was because it had already sold all its available 
wheat to the British Government, although that was not believed to 
be the case, or Whether it was withholding supplies until the market 
should reach a level deemed reasonable under the new circumstances. 


Offerings Withdrawn 

Although some portion of wheat 
deliveries in the country was going 
to the Wheat Board up to the end 
of last week, farmers were putting 
the greater part of their wheat in 
storage and refusing to part with it 
at the Wheat Board basis for initial 
prices. Their attitude was more 
marked on Tuesday, the first mar- 
ket day after the declaration of war 
by Great Britain. They practically 
ceased delivering wheat to the 
Wheat Board. At the same time 
they refused to sell it in the open 
market at prices which for the first 
time this year were higher than 
the Wheat Board basis. Farmers fut- 
ther showed their belief in rising 
prices by buying up every pound of 
flour which could be obtained in 
the country and by trying to place 
orders for more. A limited number 
of farmers attempted to buy 
wheat in the futures market, an at- 
tempt quite futile, as no sellers 


were to be found there. 
7 ~ . 


Company Organizes Own |-Prefer Open Trading 


Pool to Aid Customers 
— Net Profit Higher 


Alberta Pacific Grain Company 
handled a larger volume of grain 
through its terminal elevators in 
Vancouver in the year ended June 
30, 1939, than it did in the preceding 
period, according to H. E. Sellers, 
president. Operating results were 
also better as illustrated by the rise 
in net profit to $16,201 from a net 
loss of $51,160, after allowing for 
substantially higher depreciation 
charges. 

Regarding operations in the cur- 
rent year, Mr. Sellers says: “The 
Canadian Wheat Board is continuing 
to operate this year and the agree- 
ment for the handling of deliveries 
from producers to the Wheat Board 
has been renewed. In order to.enable 
our customers to obtain the benefits 
of Government wheat price guaran- 
tees the company has organized a 
pool, under the Wheat Co-Operative 
Marketing Act (1939) for the hand- 
ling of wheat not eligible for deliv- 
ery to the Wheat Board.” 

Mr. Sellers states that the com- 
pany “continues to maintain its prop- 
erties in good operating repair.” 
Capital expenditures of $98,582 have 
been incurred in rebuilding elevators 
and installing modern grain market- 
ing equipment. The company receiv- 
ed $15,628 from the sale of properties. 

Annual meeting is being held in 
Vancouver on Oct. 10, 1939. A re- 
view of the financial statement will 
be found elsewhere in The Financial 
Post. 


Loblaw Sales, Profits 
Up in 12-weeks Period 


Sales of Loblaw Groceterias Co. in 
the four weeks period ended Aug. 19 
increased 10.74% to $1,671,731, and 
profits increased 2.85% to $59,519. 

In the 12 weeks ended Aug. 19, 
salés increased 9.85% to $5.3 millions, 
and profits were up 5.9% to $176,084. 

Sales and Profits 


Four-week Period Ended 
1939 1938 


s 
1,865,439 1,691,795 
58,297 


1,642,061 
50,070 


1,509,641 10.74 
57,872 2.85 


June 24: Incr. 
10.26 
4.77 


8.60 
10.81 


Sales ...«.++. 
Profits ..0e+ 61,079 


July 22: 
Sales 1,783,337 


‘Profits 
Aug. 19: 

1,671,731 
59,519 


ofits aestehe ; 
— Te “$50,507 4,843,498 9.85 

Profits ... 176,084 166,239 5.92 
a bacilli iecinbaneallane 
board, which is voluntary, would be 
revamped and made compulsory. It 
was felt that as Britain’s wheat 
purchasing is now centralized in 
the hands of James Ranke, an out- 
standing British miller, the wise 
thing to do would be to centralize 
Canadian selling. 

The Government was ready to re- 
serve the whole of Canada’s wheat 
stocks for Britain, if the British 
Government thought this necessary. 
But no such request came from 
London and it has been most an- 
noying to ministers at Ottawa to 
see wheat for which the Govern- 
ment has paid 80 cents per bushel, 
bought by Britain on the open mar- 
ket for less than 60 cents—this in 
the presence of war and the cer- 
tainty of dollar wheat. 

: Farmers Competent 

It is argued, however, that west- 
ern farmers are quite competent to 
safeguard their own interest in the 
matter of price, and the Govern- 
ment would be best advised to leave 
them in possession of the new crop. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, the 
Wheat Board insisted that the pro- 
visions of the statute requiring @ 
constant offering of the Board's 
wheat on the market were being 
obeyed. The Board repudiated 
stories to the effect that its stocks 
were being held off the market. 

But since the outbreak of war, 
there can hardly be a doubt that 
the Board is holding its wheat. The 
Government is confident that when 
the 1938-39 carryover (for which 80 
cents was paid) is sold, there will be 
no loss om Wheat Board operations. 
It is calculated, roughly, that dollar 
wheat would wipe out the deficit. 


Last week there was a strong in- 
clination to believe that the out- 
break of war would see the imme- 
diate closing of the wheat market, 
with the Wheat Board doing all the 
buying and selling. A canvass of the 
situation shows that this. would be 
a move extremely unpopular with 
farmers, and one the utility of 
which is arousing a good deal of 
doubt. Prices could rise far above 
present levels before farmers could 
be accused of profiteering at the 
expense of the Allied cause. So 
there is no need to close the mar- 
ket, at least for Some time, to pre- 
vent prices from becoming extor- 
tionate. But if the market is closed, 
and the Wheat Board to all intents 
and purposes made a compulsory 
one, farmers will feel that this has 
been done to keep down the price 
of wheat, imposing on them an un- 
due share of the national sacrifice. 

” os o 
Prefer Open Trading 

On the other hand, it is possible 
that the authorities in Great Britain 
would more willingly pay an en- 
hanced price for wheat based on 
open market transactions than 
based on bargaining with the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. Once the mar- 
ket is closed, there is no basis on 
which to arrive at a price 
for Canadian wheat, except by ne- 
gotiations between the governments 
of Great Britain and of Canada. 


Bargaining between the purchasing | 
commission in Great Britain and 
the Canadian Wheat Board, in or- 
der ta arrive at a price basis, would 
be difficult, if not impracticable. 
Neither body would have jurisdic- 
tion to take into account such mat- 
ters as the importance of maintain- 
ing the financial strength of both 
countries; the desirable ratio of ex- 
change between the Canadian dol- 
lar and the British pound, which 
ratio is inevitably affected by wheat 
purchase, and the level at which 
they are made; the possible political 
importance of buying up such Black 
Sea supplies as may be offered; and 
the problem of assuring food sup- 
plies to neutral countries. 
™ ae * 


Remove Daily Limit 

One alternative suggested is to re- 
move the daily limit on fluctuations 
on the Winnipeg grain exchange 
until the market reaches some pre- 
determined level, possibly $1 ‘per | 
bushel, in order that an actual trad- 
ing range may be arrived at as soon 
as possible, - 

Another point to be considered is 
that fixing prices for such feed | 
grains as oats and barley, consump- 
tion of which is mainly domestic, is 
difficult if not ‘impossible, without 
disturbing the relations between 
those farmers who raise such grains 
for sale and those who buy them 
for feeding purposes. On the other 
hand, the volume of trading in such 
grains is hardly sufficient to main- 
tain the machinery of the market, 
in case trading in wheat should 
be suspended. 


“ * * 


Farmers Assume Cost 

A further factor mentioned in 
favor of keeping the market open 
is that farmers are willing to as- 
sume the cost of carrying consider- | 
able quantities of wheat in the ex- | 
pectation of higher prices later on. 
With a closed market they would 
be Inclined to rush deliveries, and 
to secure payment in full for their 
crops at once. 

The briefest consideration of the 
wheat problem of wheat prices and 
marketing shows that it is impos- 
sible for the Government to assume | 
responsibility for the price to be 
paid to farmers without involving 
the whole question as to the extent 
to which it is desirable for the Gov- 
ernment to assume control of the 
whole economic fabric of the Do-| 
minion. 


Canadian Newsprint Mills 
Lay Down Wartime Policy 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — Canadian news- 
print manufacturers have agreed 
among themselves to avoid any at- 
tempt to profiteer and, at the same 
time, to bring about orderly market- 
ing, thus assuring a maintenance of 
supply at a reasonable price, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by Charles 
Vining, president of the Newsprint 
Association of Canada. 

These views are set forth in a state- 
ment issued by the Association, which 
says: ~ 

“Having in mind the extreme con- 
ditions of newsprint supply and de- 
mand which developed during the 
last world war, Canadian newsprint 
manufacturers have asked that this 
statemént be issued to express their 
attitude in the situation which now 
exists. 


Reai:ze Their Duty 


“Canadian newsprint .manufac- 
turers today realize their duty and 
responsibility in supplying a com- 
modity of vital wartime importance 
in the dissemination of news and 
public information and they wish to 
give assurance that this realization 
will guide their conduct. They pledge 
themselves to assist, by any means 
within their power, the war effort 
of the nation. — ' 

“The Canadian newsprint manu- 
facturers will meet the wishes of 
their Government by avoiding any 
attempt to profiteer and will make 
every possible effort to maintain 


Finland Boosts 
Newsprint Sales 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Finland’s news- 
print and pulp exports for the first 
half of 1939 show a substantial in- 
crease over that reported for the like 
period of 1938. ; 

To the end of June this year Fin- 
land exported 240,544 tons of news- 
print, as against, 160,556 tons in the 
first half of 1938 and 189,250 tons for 
the like period of 1937. 

While export sales of pulp do not 
show as large an increase, the show- 
ing is considered relatively good. 
For the first six months this year 
groundwood pulp exports totalled 
117,218 tons, as against 99,516 tons a 
year ago; sulphite pulp, 335,027 tons, 
as com with 321,659 tons; and 
sulphate pulp, 176,407 tons, as against 
182,411 tons for the first half of 1938, 


stabilized conditions of continuous 
supply and to discourage methods of 
buying and selling which might 
cause a disorderly market. 

Want Orderly Marketing 

“With these purposes in mind, the 
Canadian manufacturers strongly 
urge their customers to take their 
shipments as far as possible in equal 
monthly quantities, avoiding unnec- 
essary accumulation of stocks and 
spot purchases which inevitably 
would tend to bid prices up and 
cause disorder. 

“If normal contract methods of 
buying are followed, the Canadian 
mills believe they are in position to 
assure continuous adequate supply to 
all customers depending upon them. 
Steps have been taken to guard 
against sabotage of Canadian plants 
and equipment and there is no reason 
to fear that Canadian production 
facilities cannot be fully main- 
tained.” 


R. S. Kennedy New Editor 
Family Herald Weekly Star 


Roderick S. Kennedy has been 
appointed editor-in-chief of the 
Family Herald and Weekly Star. 

For a number of years Mr. Ken- 
nedy has 
served the 
Family Her- 
ald as promo- 
tion manager. 
Graduating in 
1912 from 
Macdonald 
College, he 
was for a 
short time 
assistant su- 
perintende nt 
of the La- 
combe Ex- 
perimental 
Farm. After 
a brief period 
spent in farm- 
ing with his 
father, he enlisted in the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force. Discharged on 
account of wounds, Mr. Kennedy 
was placed in charge of Vocational 
Training of Disabled Soldiers in the 
Ottawa District. He joined the Fam- 
ily Herald as promotion manager in 


R. 8. KENNEDY 


1922. Mr. Kennedy’s articles, stories |; 


and book reviews have appeared in 
many Canadian and United States | 
publications in recent years. He is 
a native of Montreal. 
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ODS MILLING CO.,Ltd. 


Makers of FIVE ROSES FLOUR  - 


Mills at 


Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, 
DAILY C¢. 


President 
FRANK S. MEIGHEN, C.M.G. 


Vice President 


Portage la Prairie, Medicine Hat 
APACITY 20,000 BARRELS 


- General Manager 
Cc. H. G. ce 


HUGH MACKAY, K.C. 
Directors 


C. H. G. SHORT 
WALTER MOLSON 
J.W.PYKE PAUL F. SISE 


Secretary 
D. A. MacINNES 


JOHN W. HOBBS . 

ISAAC PITBLADO, K.C. 
G. W. ALLAN, 
FRANK 8S. MEIGHEN, C.M.G. RT. HON. LORD 


HUGH MACKAY, K.C. 
R. W. REFORD 


K.c. J. H. ey | 
SHAUGHNESSY, K. 
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LICENSED AND BONDED WITH THE BOARD CF 


N. M. PATERSON & COMPANY LTD. 


Own and Operate 
One Terminal Elevator in Fort William 
109 Country Elevators 


Total Storage Capaci 
31 Vessels on the 


6,925,000 bus. 
reat Lakes 


Total Carrying Capacity 4,500,000 bus. per trip 
Head Office: FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 
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4123 COUNTRY ELEVATORS THROUGH 
0) ery 8 


OUT THE WEST 
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Our Service and Facilities Guarantee Satisfaction 
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RECEIVERS - 


Over 200 
Country Elevators 


(a 
Western Canada 


Terminal Elevator 
at 


Port Arthur 
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Alta. Pacifie Grain 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co.’s finan- 
cial statement at the end of June, 
1939, reveals an increase in earnings 


and an improvement in net working 
capital position. 


Gross revenue for the year to- 
talled $442,261, as against $122,291 
the year before. After writing up 
the depreciation reserve from $208,- 
787 to $390,602, there was a net profit 
of $16,200, as against a deficit of $51,- 
160 in the 1988 fiscal year. 


Working capital position was fur- 
ther improved during the year by 
$330,000. In view of the improve- 
ment in liquid position the company 
was able to obtain the release of 
the $2.5 i illions general mortgage 
gold bonds pledged to the company’s 
bankers as collateral to loans One 
of the principal changes in the bal- 
ance sheet is an increase in inven- 
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EXPORTERS 


Private wires 
connecting 
Offices 
across Canada 
with New York 
and Chicago 


Executive Offices 


LIMITE D™~ 


tories from $85,746 to $474,202. In- 
vestments, bonded debt, etc., remain 
much the same. 

Comparative figures on the profit 
and loss account follow: 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended June 30 
1938 


Gross income 

Less: Depreciation .. 
Elevator loss 
Directors’ fees ..... 
Income tax 


Net profit . 
Previous surplus 
Sub. profit 


Surplus forward 182,856 165,954 

*After expenses, including bond interest 

and exchange, $163,290; executive salaries 

and legal fees; $43,368; and including in- 

come from investments, $43,868. 

tCredit. Deficit. 

Working Capital 

1939 1938 


$ 
Current assets 1,330,138 1,039,027 
Current liabilities .... 249,191 288,326 


Working capital ..... 1,080,937 750,701 


Wheat Prices 


No. 3 North. (Atlan.) 
Australian (afloat) ....... 
Argentine Rosafet aeetoeee 


(Cash Quotations) 
For Week 
Sept. 5 Prev. Week 
High Low High Low 
56% 62% .56% 
59% .62 56 
56 58% .52% 
49% 54% 48% 
45% 51% .45 
40% 46% 40% 
355% 41% .36 
35% 4114 .35% 
Combined Export Prices: 
Sept. shipments. 
Week to Sept. 5 
66% 667% 
57% 56M 
53% 51% 
163% Ib. May. 


Winnipeg Grain Futures 
Week to Sept. 5, 1939 


Crop year from 
Aug. 1, 1939 
Lo 


74 

13% 
-15% 
-1842 


40% 
39% 


40% 
39% 
45 


4% 
4548 


1,47 

1.41% 
60 
52M 
53% 
56% 
6242 
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High 
for 
week 

4 

13% 
13% 
-78% 


Open 
Aug. 30 
55% 


40% 
39% 
40% 
39% 
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Week in Mining 


ay 


Mine Shares Skyrocket — 
With Base MetalsinVan| 4. War Result 


Declaration of War 


al for General Advance 


Si 
Including Golds — Metal Prices Rise Sharply 
— Gold Goes Higher 


An almost unprecedented rise took place in shares of Canadian base 
metal producers this week, following the declaration of war. Shares 
of gold producers joined in the upward swing when it was learned 
that, due to the decline in the Canadian dollar at New York, the Can- 
adian price of gold was up to approximately $38. 

Producers of base metal in the United States refused to make 
quotations in the first part of the week, but after some time a price 
of 12% cents a pound was posted for United States domestic copper, a 
boost of 1% cents a pound, or the limit allowed in one day’s trading. 
Zine was quoted at 5.75 cents at east St. Louis, a gain of % of a cent 
a pound and lead was also higher, moving up % of.a cent to 5.25 cents 


a pound. 


Higher Gold Foreseen 

Increase in the price of gold due 
to the war comes as no surprise to 
readers of The Financial Post. In 
the isue of May 6, it was stated: 
“Canada is not on a gold standard 
and higher prices might easily be 
realized for gold if this country 
should become involved in a war 
...a depreciated dollar could easily 
result, particularly if the United 
States remained neutral and con- 
tinued to pay $35 for gold in Ameri- 
can currency.” At that time it was 
pointed out that mines making but 
a small margin of profit had the 
most to win or lose from any change 
in the Canadian price of gold. 

The rise in base metal stocks was 
not of the hit-and-miss variety. 
Stocks such as Sherritt Gordon, 
Aldermac and Normetal which have 
been at close to the breakeven 
point on previous base metal prices 
were the ones to show large gains. 
Noranda, which follows a policy of 
stabilizing profits, will likely decrease 
copper output with higher metal 
prices; its rise was only moderate. 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting. 
which has considerable excess Ca- 
pacity, marked up an important gain. 

= * ” 


Situation in 1914 

The situation of Canada’s mining 
industry in the last war was very 
different to the present. The 
Standard Stock Exchange in To- 
ronto was closed on the outbreak of 
war in 1914, but reopened before 
the end of the month. On July 29, 
before the outbreak of hostilities, 
old shares of Dome Mines were sell- 
ing at $8.75 bid and $9 asked, while 
the youngster, McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines, was at the modest level of 
3214 cents bid and 33% cents asked, 
with a rumor afoot that Nipissing 
Mines was about to take over the 
company on the basis of 60 cents a 
share, 

On reopening of trading, Dome 
shares were down to $6.50 and Mc- 
Intyre shares were 25 cents. Trad- 
ing on the stock exchange fell off 
shortly after reopening, with only 
10,000 shares changing hands on the 
Standard Exchange one day early 
in September. That is one thing that 
won't likely be repeated on the To- 
ronto Stock Exchange and serves to 
show how far the Canadian mining 
industry has come since the begin- 
ning of the last war. 

- » » 


Some Mines Closed 


At the outbreak of the last, war 
the market situation of some metals 
was depressed. Granby Consoli- 
dated was forced to close down 
its Phoenix property due _ to 
the low price of copper and 
International Nickel closed down 
all its mines except one and oper- 
ations at that were on a very re- 
stricted basis. The supply of nickel 
above ground was given at two 
years’ requirements at the then rate 
of consumption. 

Closing of copper smelters in 
British Columbia was regarded as 
only temporary until England's 
demand should replace the German. 
Of course, it was not long before 
the price of copper was to soar due 
to a war-stimulated demand. Can- 
ada tried to increase her production 
of gold to offset lower production 
of base metals at the outset of war, 
but output of gold was little chang- 
ed at the end of the war. 


Services Offered 


The mining industry has already 
made known its willingness to as- 


Pledges Jobs 
After Conflict 


Hudson Bay Mining Head 
Announces War 
Policy 
From Our Own Correspondent 

FLIN FLON, Man. — Employees 
who enter the Canadian or British 
service or the service of their allies 
will be given back their places on 
their honorable discharge from those 
armies, R. H. Channing, president of 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co., announced. 

Difference in conditions at the 
close of the war, both nationaily and 
in the affairs of the company, is fully 
recognized. But Mr. Channing’s af- 
firmation is definitely on record and 
has been publicly announced. 

At least 600 miners and other resi- 
dents of this mining town in the 
shadow of the.Arctic, many of them 
veterans of the last war, marched 
through the streets a few hours after 
war was declared by Britain. 


Producing $13.3 millions in 1938 of 
zinc, copper, lead cadmium and 
selenium, the Hudson Bay Mine will 
be one of the greatest Empire 
sources of fundamental war materi- 
als. Many here pointed out that al- 
though a regiment was to be formed, 
workers in mine and plant would 
often be making a greater contribu- 
tion to the Empire effort by staying 
at their regular jobs than by joining 
the militia. 


May Peg Price 
Probability that the Government 


| would take this into consideration, 


and keep some base metal miners at 
work rather than accept them in the 
army, was suggested. 

It is expected here, in view of the 
statement of Minister of Labor 
Rogers that price fixing of essential 
commodities was under considera- 
tion, that base metal prices will be 
pegged at moderate levels. During 
the last war copper climbed to 
around 30 cents. It is thought likely 
that Hudson Bay will increase its 
output when additional equipment 
can be secured. 

Utmost precautions are being taken 
to protect the Hudson Bay plant 
from possible sabotage. A high steel 
fence surrounding the entire plant 
has just been completed. Armed 
gtards now stand at all gates. 


sist the country now that war has 


broken out, The Canadian Institute 
asSr 


of Mining and Metallurgy, 


sembled at Calgary, wired the 


Prime Minister of Canada urging 
that data already delivered to the 
Department of National Defense by 
the Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy, The Engineering 
Institute of Canada and The Cana- 
dian Institute of Chemistry be im- 
mediately analyzed, organized and 
indexed by competent specialists. 
Thus the men best qualified to ren- 
der engineering or other techno- 
logical service in the event of war 
could be explicitly designated and 
made available for immediate serv- 


ice when required. Military men 
have been unusually successful in 


Canadian mining, and mining men | 


may now prove themselves particu- 
larly suited to Canada’s wariime 
needs. 


Mining Enquiries 


Cassels Duval 


From information received it 
appears to me that Cassels Duval 
has a good chance of developing 
into a profitable producing mine. 
So far I have found it impossible, 
however, to purchase the com- 
pany’s shares. How should I go 
about this? 


Cassels Duval Mine is practically 
a private undertaking with finances 
for operations being provided by 
Mic-Mac Exploration, a subsidiary of 
United States Smelting and Refining 
_ Co. This accounts for your difficulty 
in buying shares. The only block of 
stock whose ownership is known to 
The Financial Post outside of Mic- 
Mac’s is 325,000 shares held by 
Rubec Mines which sold 200 acres 
to the company. If you desire to par- 
ticipate in Cassels Duval you will 
have to buy shares of United States 
Smelting and Refining or Rubec 
Mines unless you can find some 
broker who knows of some privately 
held stock which is available. 


Results at the Cassels Duval prop- 
erty are stated to be interesting al- 
though underground work is not be- 
lieved to have given as good results 
as surface drilling. At the 285-ft. 
level, a length of about 160 ft. of ore 
is stated to have been opened up 
which may run about $6 to the ton 
across 20 ft. Farther to the east, an- 
other ore body has been encountered 
running $5 to the ton. Drifting on 
the 485-ft. level has given generally 
lower values than on the 285-ft. level. 
Drifting into the optioned Norgold 
property is now being started with 


e 


Be . 


surface drilling indicating an ore 


shoot, 


Negus Mines 
I am a shareholder of Negus 
Mines and would appreciate what- 
ever information you can give me 


as to results being obtained at this : 


mine, 


Production at the property of 
Negus Mines in the Yellowknife area 


7 ee et ee as ye 
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Base Metals 


yee 


Prices Higher 


Depreciated Dollar Raises 
Gold Prices — Mine 
Costs Higher 


POSITION GOOD 


An extended war will have cer 
tain definite implications for the 
Canadian mining industry. Canada’s 
mines serve the world market and 
international events are bound to 
affect the industry. Notable among 
effects which the struggle just start- 
ing should have on mining are the 
following: 

1. A general increase in the 
prices of base metals due to de- 
mands of highly mechanized war- 


fare. 

2. An increased price for gold, 
on the assumption the Canadian 
dollar continues at a discount in 
New York and the United States 
continues to pay $35 an ounce for 
gold. The price of gold has 
already mounted as high as $38 
an ounce due to depreciation of 
the Canadian dollar. 

3. A corresponding gain to that 
of gold mines should be realized 
by base metal mines through de- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar. 
This should give Canadian pro- 
ducers an additional profit over 
and above rise of base metals in 
the world generally. 

4. Costs of mines will increase 
if war demands for supplies tax 
the resources of industry. Gold 
mines are likely to feel such an 
increase more severely than base 
metal mines whose products 
usually enjoy an almost perpen- 

| dicular increase in price during 
| wartime. 


Rapid Rise Foreseen 

The statistical position of the base 
metal industry is such that any war- 
stimulated demand may have the 
effect of pushing up prices rapidly 
if there is no rationing. At the 
opening of hostilities, copper sup- 
plies in England were little over a 
month’s peacetime requirements, 
Germany having taken a large part 
of the available English supply 
prior to the placing of an embargo 
on the shipment of copper. 

Germany mzy now be out of the 
market for copper directly but may 
become an important purchaser 
through neutral countries such as 
Italy. Lead and zinc enjoy the same 
wartime demand as copper. In the 
first year of the last war Canadian 
gold producers were seriously con- 
sidering an alternative for zinc in 
cyanidation, so high had the price 
of that metal soared. 

Depreciation Effect 

-The possibilities of high prices for 
metal producers through deprecia- 
tion of the Canadian dollar appear 
greater than in the last war. Then, 
the dollar was allowed to undergo 
only a slight depreciation in rela- 
tion to the United States dollar, be- 
ing pegged along with sterling in 
terms of gold. The United Kingdom 
supported the currency through re- 
serves of securities held by its na- 
tionals and indirectly through 
credits obtained from the United 
States for supplies. 

In this war legislation will pre- 
vent the United Kingdom from 
securing credit from the United 
States and depreciation of the 
pound and dollar may eventually be 
extensive. The United Kingdom 
may find it desirable to support the 
Canadian dollar, however, so the 
Canadian Government can assist by 
borrowing in New York. In this 
case the Canadian dollar might not 
be far below its present level and 
the effect on metal producers would 
accordingly be limited. 

Costs Likely to Rise 

Increased prices will not be all 
profit for the Canadian producer 
and in some cases far from it. Costs 
are bound to increase, ana in the 
case of gold mines most of the 
authorities seem to believe that the 
increase in costs will likely be 
greater than the increase in the 
price for gold. It is recalled that 
high supply and labor costs in the 
last war caused both Dome and Hol- 
linger to cease operations for short 
periods. The first year and a half 
of the war was not fraught with 
too many difficulties but so many 
men had gone abroad and wages 
were so high that it was considered 
best to close down. 

The present war is not likely to 
see a heavy initial enlistment like 
| the last war and the labor problem 
| consequently may not become acute 

nearly as rapidly. The possibility 

presents itself, however, that in 
view of serious wartime needs, gold 
mining might be looked at as non- 
essential, and labor might be divert- 
ed into other channels such as muni- 
tions manufacture. 
At Granby Consolidated in the 
last war costs rose from $3.14 in 
| 1914 to $3.76 the following year, to 
j $3.91 in 1916 and $6.74 a ton in 1917. 
; The rise in the price of copper, the 
| company’s chief product, more than | 
| offset the increased cost. 
Some Charges Fixed 
| In mining certain costs are rela- 
i tively fixed while others are sus- 
ceptible to great variation. Pre- 
| production expense charged against 
| operations does not vary as the gen- 


is running approximately $50,000 | ¢r@l level of prices changes, for in- 


monthly with a substantial operating 
profit being realized. As 50 tons of 
ore is being fed to the mill each day 
it is evident that recovery is averag- 
ing perhaps a little over $33 a ton. 


For the first six months of operation 
ended July 31, 1939, production has 
totalled close to $295,000. 


| 
It is expected that results from now 


on will reflect a reduction in Costs | 
as the expenses incidental to bring- 
ing a new property into production | 
are past, So far, ore for milling has 
all been drawn from the100-ft. level 
but this situation will likely soon be 
changed as the 200 and 300-ft. levels 
are now in process of being opened 
up. At the 200-ft, level a vein section 
has been cut showing a width of 
12.5 ft. averaging 1.65 oz. gold a ton. 
On the level below two of the three 
parallel veins have been cut and 
drifting is in progress on one. A 
length of 115 ft. has been opened up 
in this last vein averaging 1.27 oz. 
across 26 inches. No immediate plans 
are being considered for expanding 
mill capacity, it is understood, but 
this point will undoubtedly come up 
when development has been carried 
far enough, 


stance. Depreciation, which is an 
important expense with all large 
mining companies, is fairly well 
fixed and the annual charge is not 
likely to change greatly unless 
equipment is either fully written 
off or is replaced with other equip- 
ment at a different replacement 
cost. 
Some supply costs are relatively 
stable also. Freight and hydro- 
electric power are two of the big 
costs of mining and they are not 
very susceptible to change. Freight 
charges are not as important with 
gold mines as with base metal mines 
but electric power is just as import- 
ant as to the base metal producer. 
Explosives are nearly twice as im- 
portant a cost to the gold mine as 
to the base metal mine and this is a 
cost which is particularly suscep- 
tible to change in wartime. 
2 Other important costs are fittings, 
iron parts and bars, lumber and 
timber, machinery, chemicals and 
miscellaneous supplies. Each one of 
these is likely to experience a con- 
siderable price rise if war demand 
is to tax the productive resources of 
industry. 

At the beginning of the last war 


CHARLES E. WEBSTER 


the Canadian trade, now allowing all 
major activities to be centred in To- | have installation of its mining plant 
ronto, Mr.Webster’s previous work | completed by the middle of Sep- 
embraced sales of Timken products} tember and sinking under power 
throughout and he starts his new | will then be started. Objective of 
position with a thorough knowledge | the shaft will be 325 ft., with levels 
of the requirements of the Canadian | to be established at 175 and 300 ft. 


Montreal Stock Trading 


Montreal Stock Exchange and the | ove 
Montreal Curb Market increased | wall gave an average value of 
sharply during August. A total of per ton. 

446,800 industrial shares changed | east wall 
hands, as against 387,698 shares in| available. 
July and 553,423 shares in August for | continued and work 
last year, 


Alberta Pacific’s | Week in Oits 
Profit Decreases 


Investment Income Helps) . 
Offset Drop in Oil, 
Royalty Income 


Although income from investments 
increased from ae reas dur- 
the period, net profit o berta 
Poise Consoliiated Oils for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1938, showed a 
decline at $9,882 compared with 
$13,700 the previous year. The de- 
cline was chiefly attributable to a 
drop in oil revenue from $38,996 to 
$160 and lower royalty income at 
$18,405 against $37,167 in 1937. 
Since the end of 1938 the company | able for wildcat operations. 
has been able to complete a contract 
for sale of all or a large part of the 
output from the Cut Bank field for a 
term of years. It was not found pos- 


Drilling Wildcat Wells 
May be Hit by the War’! 


But Turner. Valley Development Should Proceed as 
a Intensively as at Present— Guards Watch 
Pipe Line and Calgary Refineries 


From Our Own Correspondent 
CALGARY.—How will the war affect the Alberta 
Generally, it is believed that Turner Valley development will be 
carried on as intensively as at present, but less money will be avail- 


oil industry? 


Turner Valley is the only crude field of major importance in Can- 
ada. If drilling operations were halted for any considerable length of 
time, production would decline as existing wells became exhausted 


sible to market any oil from this| and, once again, western Canada would be dependent upon the United 


field in 1938. 
Numerous Turner Valley drilling 
proposals were investigated in 1938, 
but as recat olga Mang hig _ 
re co er 0 
was decided to investigate outside | Turner Valley Favored 
areas. Arrangements were conse-/ Capital may fight shy of risky in- 
quently made to drill the A. P. Con.-| veciments in wartime and, of course, 
Sheppard Creek No. 1 well a = drilling of wildcat wells is always a 
area lying 13 miles southwest of the very speculative proceeding from a 
southerly producing limit of the]. ‘el coint of ¥1 Be t 
Turner Valley and a block of 1,700] financial point of view. Because o 
acres has been acquired or optioned, j the fact there was no real oil field in 
Included in the site is a well which | Alberta when war broke out in Aug- 
encountered good oil showings at|ust, 1914, ambitious drilling pro- 
moderate depth, but was abandoned | grammes were abandoned and hun- 
due to mechanical difficulties. Aj dreds of companies formed in Cal- 
fifth interest has also been taken in gary’s first oil boom quickly became 
2,560 acres on the Steveville struc-| inactive. The only justification for 
ture and in the drilling of a well the boom was production of a few 
there. barrels of oil daily from an upper 
Revenue and Expenditure Account sand at the Dingman discovery well 
Years Ended Dec. 31 in Turner Valley. 
ccitacnens se 8" =| There is little financial risk, how- 
38,996 | ever, in drilling up the proved Tur- 
at.aa7 | ner Valley field of today. Since the 
254 | discovery of crude oil in the Turner 
a Valley limestone, in large quantity, 
1,510} by the Turner Valley Royalties well 
En in 1936, only two dry holes have been 
82,279 | drilled in the field and approximate- 
8,675 | y 85 wells are profitable crude pro- 
500 | ducers. This is a record which valley 
ieee oil operators claim cannot be equal- 
2,539 | led in any field in the world. 
= It is a well-known fact that oil is 
193} one of the most important of raw 
.1% | materials in wartime. It may well 
13,961} be that federal and provincial gov- 
ee ernment funds may be made avail- 
able for continued development of 
ane Turner Valley and for a continued 
82,279 | search for new oil fields in this pro- 
vince, It is inconceivable to petrol- 
eum engineers, geologists and pet- 
; roleum technical men, generally, that 
212,106 | a strip of land about a mile and a 
14,043 | half wide and about 20 miles long 
198,063 | constitutes fhe only major crude 
field in Alberta or Canada, for that 


Canada wes not prepared to deliver | matter . 
the large supplies of base metals 
supplied until well into the struggle. 
That situation is changed today and 


Canadian producers should get high oY 
metal prices right from the first; not | Alberta's oil industry from sabotage. 


after valuable time has been lost| The pipe-line system from Turner 
installing productive equipment. Valley to Calgary is being patrolled 

It remains to be seen whether our 
mines will follow a policy of treat- 
ing their better grade of ore in re- 
serve during a high price period to 
raise revenues, or rather will treat 
a lower average grade of ore in 
order to increase the length of the 
mine life. Practice of gold mines in 


acetate ieee the latter | city of 300 tons daily. The mill site 


ld mines have usuall mined is now being cleared and orders are 
iotaien that shows a prod on being placed for the necessary equip- 


the theory that it will not pay to} ment. . 
come back and mine lower grade 
material at a later date. Noranda| Bounty Consolidated Mines com- 
follows the policy of treating ore | pleted an agreement on Aug. 15, by 
lower in copper content and higher | which Sidney Druckman agreed to 
in gold during periods of high cop- | purchase 54,000 shares for $2,700 and 
per prices, raising copper; grade| was granted an option on 421,000 
only when the prite of copper falls. | shares as follows: 196,000 shares at 
This has the effect of stabilizing} 5 cents a share; 150,000 shares at 7 
profits. There is, however, no case | cents a share; and balance at 9 cents 
exactly analogous to Noranda and/a share payable 46,000 shares by 
each management will make its own | Sept. 15, and 50,000 shares monthly 
decision. In any case, the increase in | thereafter, A further option is grant- 
profits of base metals will likely be | ed on 525,000 shares at 9 to 40 cents 
large with a continued war. =—S—fa share payable 50,000 shares when 
If the last war is any criterion, | the first option is exercised and 75,- 
consumption of nickel should show | 999 shares monthly thereafter. Auth- 
a marked expansion but the com-|orized capital of the company is 4 
pany will likely be able to expand | million shares of which 1,750,005 
production sufficiently to keep the | have been issued. 
price stabilized at around the pres- . 
ent level of 35 cents a pound. No f 
price change by the management is Centrecour Gold Mines optioned 
anticipated as any increase over 35 | 833,276 shares to Henry Drummond 
cents might disrupt some of the in- | 0n Aug. 3, as follows: 200,000 shares 
dustrial uses for the metal which | at 5 cents a share; 120,812 shares at 
have been so painstakingly built up. | 10 cents a share with balance at 15 
Canada’s last year production of | to 25 cents a share, payable $5,000 by 
metals likely to enjoy a stimulated | Oct. 3, $2,000 monthly thereafter for 
demand over an extended period of | four months, $2,500 monthly there- 
warfare are as follows: after for a further four months and 
Lbs. Value | then $5,000 monthly for a further 10 
586,020,402 58,026,972 | Months, with balance within the next 
BR ee 418,913,257 14,008,459 ge months, Authorized capital of 
seewosooeece \ 949, e company is 3 million shares of 
361,506,588 11.723,697 | which 1,668,774 have been issued. 
* ¢ @ 


Dawson-White Gold Mines held a 
meeting of shareholders on Friday of 
last week at which an entire new 
board of directors was elected. The 
ties of the company for 20 years, | new directors are as follows: B. N. 
Charles E. Webster has been ap- | Hill, Ben Luxembourg, G. R. Mac- 
pointed general manager of Timken | Laren, F. C. Reid and S. E. Sterling. 

y Roller Bear-| Following election of directors, S, E. 

fis ing Co. Ltd.,| Sterling was appointed president. 
Toronto, Ont.| Present plans call for formation of 
His new du-}a new company with an authorized 
ties, while| capital of 3 million shares, sharehold- 
not new tojers to receive one new share for 
him, will put} three old. The new directors are to 
him in much} continue negotiations with creditors 
closer touch|and any shareholders who express 
with all Can-/| their willingness to aid in financing. 
adian indus-| At present there is a mortgage and 
ty, it is stat-| other debts which total around 


. $18,000. 

The new 
apppointment 
of a Canadian 
general man- 
ager is ex- 
pected to be 
of benefit to 


production. 


Oils & gas sales 
Power sales 
Royalties 
Bank interest 
Rent & services . 
Sales of invests. ..... 
Income from invests. 
Sale of equipment ... 
52,811 
Expenditure: 
Sals. & dir. fees 7,987 
Auditing 500 
Lease rentals, etc. .... 
Oper. expenses 
Off. rent & exps. ... 
Oper., gold mining ... 
Taxes 
Insurance 
Legal expense 
Geol. & survey exps, . 
Depreciation 
Depletion 
Sundry expense 
Loss on equipment... 
Profit for year 


Working Capital 
As at Dec. 31 
1938 


Current assets ....0+- 182,344 
Current liabilities .. 8,520 


Working capital 


* * + 


Guard Pipe Line 
Steps are being taken to protect 


Aunor Gold Mines has received 
directors’ authorization for construc- 
tion of a mill with an initial capa- 


Appoint General Manager 
For Timken Bearing Co. 


Associated with Canadian activi- 


Hard Rock Gold Mines is expect- 
ed to have its new roaster in opera- 
tion about the middle of September, 
according to President T. H. Rea. 


* es @ \ 


Kelrowe Gold Mines expects to 


trade. depth, 


Kiena Gold Mines intersected an 
. ore shoot 841 ft. in its new long 
Greater During August | crosscut showing a true width of 15 
> ns ft. with car samples along a length 
rom Our Own Correspondent of 40 ft. returning an average of 
MONTREAL. — Trading on the/ $15.40 per ton, Channel sampling 
r a length of 25 ft, on the west 
$4.69 
Results from sampling the 
and the backs are not yet 

The crosscut is being 
on the above 


\ 


‘{ 


States for its oil supplies. As is the case in any oil field in the world, 
continual drilling of new wells is necessary to maintain, if not increase, 


and watchmen are stationed at both 
the Calgary and valley ends, Guards 
are also stationed at the Imperial 
and British American refineries in 
Calgary and ..0 one is admitted to 
either plant without an identification 
card. Well under way is the new im- 
perial refinery which will cost ap- 
proximately $1,750,000 upon com- 
pletion, perhaps before winter. The 
British American company is op@rat- 
ing its new $1,250,000 Calgary refin- 
ery at capacity. 
~ 


* * 


Lloydminster Strike? 

What may prove to be an import- 
ant oil strike is reported from the 
Lloydminster field, adjoining the 
Saskatchewan border. 

The Riley-Shaw-Franco 2 well, 
drilled by a syndicate headed by 
Russel Shaw, of Lloydminster, in 
which Franco Oils, Ltd. is interested, 
struck a heavy gravity crude oil at 
1,771 ft. and tests are now in pro- 
gress to determine the extent of the 
strike. According to Mr. Shaw, the 
well may produce as much as 300 
barrels of oil daily. No well in Al- 
berta, outside Turner Valley, pro- 
duces even 100 barrels of oil daily. 
The oil, however, is only about 15 
degrees gravity compared with 42 
degrees gravity, on the average, of 
Turner Valley crude. The provin- 
cial government is particularly in- 
terested in the Lloydminster strike 
as the field may prove an important 
source of road construction materi- 
al. The well is located in section 25 
of township 49, range 1. Riley-Shaw 
-Franco 1, drilled in the same‘town- 
ship, only encountered a crude oil 
showing but there was considerable 
gas. There is little gas at the well 
just completed and it will have to 
be operated on pump. 

~ i ” 
Pipe Line Still Studied 


Walter Campbell, Anglo-Canadian 
director, who was a member of the 


Mining Concentrates 


until the zone indicated by dia- 
mond drilling from surface has been 
reached. 
~ 
Kootenay Belle Gold Mines is re- 
ported to have cut its main vein on 
No. 8 level, at its property in the 
Sheep Creek area of British Colum- 
bia. Good mineralization is stated to 
be showing acress a width of 5 ft. 
with the new intersection adding 250 
ft. to the vertical depth of the vein. 
Ore is now being drawn from the 
No. 7 level, according to the report, 
and shaft sinking to open two fur- 


ther levels is under way. 
* . * 


New True Fissure Mining has 
granted an extension of 90 days on 
the option agreement held by Clair 
Management Ltd. According to the 
revised agreement, 100,000 shares are 
to be taken up on or before Nov. 1, 
1939, at 50 cents a share and 100,000 
shares are to be taken up on or be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1940, at 60 cents per 
share. 


* ¢ *# 


Reward Mining Co. shares have 
been removed from trading on the 
Montreal Curb Market. 

> * 


Spud Valley Gold Mines has had 
its shares registered for sale in the 
United States. The company owns a 
producing gold property in the Ze- 
ballos area of British Columbia 
which is equipped with a 50-ton mill. 
A. B. Trites, one of the original own- 
ers of the Premier mine, sold Spud 
Valley earlier in 1939 to Seattle in- 
terests for a reported $800,000 of 
which $450,000 was in cash. 

* a * 


Savard Mines completed a financ- | | 
ing deal on July 13, by which Craw- 
ford Wright & Co. agreed to purchase 


50,000 shares at 5 cents a share and 
was granted an option on 2 million 
shares as follows: blocks of 100,000 
shares each at 5, 6, 7 and 8 cents a 


share, payable at least $5,000 month- | | 


ly. Authorized capital is 4 million 
shares with 1,600,000 issued. 
* *~ Ca 


Smelter Gold Mines is stated to| 
{| 60 KING ST.. W.-- TORONTO 


have completed financing for a pro- 
gramme of diamond drilling its 
Rowan Lake property and equip- 
ment capable of drilling to 1,500 ft. 
depth will be used. The ore zone is 
stated to have been exposed for a 
length of 100 ft. and a width of 27 
ft. by several pits. On the east end 
values from $1.40 to $7 were secured 
in five of the pits. Two pits to the 
west yielded $40.25 and $44.80 per 
ton and in the next trench west, | 
three pits yielded $36.75, $13.30 and | 
$85.40 a ton. Further west four pits | 
yielded $11.20, $12.60, $1.40 and| 
$21.70 per ton. The north wall of 
the deposit has not been uncovered, | 
it is stated. 
* o * 

Teck-Hughes Gold Mines has de- 
clared an extra dividend of 3 cents 
per share payable with the regular 
quarterly dividend of 10 cents per 
share on Oct. 2, 1939, to sharehold- 
ers of record Sept. 8. 

. « € 

Upper Canada Mines is expected 
to have its new 150-ton mill com- 
pleted and in operation around the 
beginning of October. The mill 
building. has been erected and 
roofed and foundations for the mill 
are now being put in. Crushing 
equipment to be installed will have 
a capacity of 250 tons every eight 


and other showings is not planned|h 


N.C. URQUHART & C9, 
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Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


15 King Street West 
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limestone. Now Turner y, 
crude wells are drilled to depths, 
8,000 feet and more. The ling 
usually penetrated at least 459 feed 

The peak production, at canse: 
of Royalite 4 was 600 barres 
naphtha daily. Home-Millaryilj 4 
the largest crude well in the fy 
today, has an allowable yield yg 
proration of 682 barrels daily, j 
if operated to capacity it 
probably yield more than 2,0) 
rels daily. 


oil delegation which visited Eng- 
land recently to discuss the Alberta 
oil situation with British interests, 
has announced investigation into the 
feasibility of constructing a pipe line 
from Turner Valley to the head of 
the Great Lakes + “* continue des- 
pite the outbreak of war. Dr. Charles 
Camsell, deputy minister of the fed- 
eral department of mines and re- 
sources, has been in Calgary for sev- 
eral weeks in connection with the 
investigation. When it is completed 
a report will be submitted to the 
federal and provincial governments. 
mH * * 


Production Record 

Alberta produced 877,005 barrels of 
oil in July, a new record for any one 
month in the oil history of the pro- 
vince, according to an announcement 
just made by the Alberta depart- 
ment of lands and mines. The previ- 
ous record month was Septembe,r 
1938, when the province produced 
867,454 barrels as Turner Valley 
crude wells were opened practically 
to capacity to meet heavy demand 
for oil arising from the harvesting of 
a large grain crop. The July, 1939 
total compares with 798,170 barrels 
in June; 690,066 barrels in May; 
678,243 barrels in July, 1938; and 
226,000 barrels in July, 1937. 

Production for the first seven 
months cf 1939 was 4,131,274 barrels. 
It was 623,661 barrels in excess of the 
yield during the corresponding per- 
iod in 1938 and 2,943,531 barrels in 
excess of the yield in the first seven 
months of 1937. 

The July, *939, production was 
made up of 844,573 barrels of light 
crude from the Turner Valley lime- 
stone; 4.857 barrels of naphtha from 
valley limestone wells; 24,148 bar- 
rels of natural gasoline from absorp- 
tion plants in the valley; 686 barrels 
of light crude from horizons above 
the lime in Turner Valley; 1,120 bar- 
rels of light crude from Red Coulee; 
1,723 barrels of heavy crude from 
Wainwright; and 98 barrels of light 
crude from the Moose well on the 
Moose Dome, west of Calgary. 

a = * 
Royalite Wonder Well 

The shallowest large producer 
ever completed in Turner Valley 
was Royalite 4, the “wonder well” 
of the ’twenties. This well, the first 
to penetrate the limestone, struck 
a large wet gas flow and estab- 
lished the field as a naphtha pro- 
ducer. The well produced 911,313 
barrels of naphtha in its lifetime of 
10 years, valued at $2.7 millions, In 
addition it produced a gas revenue, 
the extent of which is not known. 

Royalite 4 obtained its huge wet 
gas production from the shallow W. M. COUPER, Ke 
depth of 3,740 feet, 200 feet in the|| Advocate, Barrister, Et 
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THE FINAN 


Old Areas See New Attacl 


Prospecting on Decline But 
Big Companies Are Active 


Ww. BRUCE MacKINNON 
staff Writer, The Financial Post 
syggish, crisis-ridden markets 

ee background that often 
oe to highlight decisive mining 
opments. Under such condi- 
- 1938 provided outstanding 
ee developments — MacLeod- 
aa hut and Hard Rock, then 
ae Amulet, Preston East Dome 
ong East Malartic. Against a simi- 
v packground, 1939 is providing a 
seord of active ore development 
oon may result in comparable 
v jeverments of significance. 
me closing of properties for lack 
+ ¢unds, passing of option dates 
© ne failure of stock promotions 
blind investors to the 
‘tacks that are being made 
» the stubborn rocks of the north 
r awe. The major difference be- 
: ee the work done in 1939 and 
ot of more optimistic periods is 
sat today’s work is being done by 
varge companies instead of small. It 
s taking place in fairly well-proved 
a and in many cases takes the 
com of costly underground rather 
than low cost surface work. 
‘Where are some of these events 
likely to happen? There are so 
many possibilities in the entire 
Canadian mining field that practi- 
cal appraisal can most feasibly be 
made of Ontario asone. 

Development Programmes 
Right now development pro- 
rammes are either going forward 

or are being prepared which may 
extend the Kirkland Lake and Por- 
cupine camps 1n three directions. 
In these two camps there are at 
least 10 mining companies Carrying 
on work which may alter the out- 
ok for entire districts, let alone 
for the companies directly concern- 
ed. In the majority of cases the 
resent activity promises definite 
effect on the future of the mining 
companies involved and warrants 
scrutiny of investment opportuni- 


“yy, Kirkland Lake, Toburn Gold 
Mines has the Federal Kirkland and 
Kirkland Combined properties un- 
cer its wing. Already in charge of 
Continental Kirkland, Tqgburn now 
has three properties to the north 
and northeast under development, 
whose combined area totals over 40 
claims. A long drive is being put 
out from Toburn’s 1,100-ft. level as 
a preliminary test of the Federal 
Kirkland property. Should this or 
subsequent efforts meet with suc- 
cess, Toburn will benefit to the ex- 
tent of 70% of the profits from pro- 
duction, and the ore chances of the 
numerous small properties lying at 
this edge of the Kirkland Lake zone 

will hold better possibilities. 

The Lake Shore Drive 
Almost due west of the Toburn 
properties, Lake Shore has carried 
a drive north from its 3,000-ft. hori- 
zon into ground owned by Kirkland 
Basin Gold Mines. Lake Shore has 
neountered some favorable zones 
is work and is now settling 


down fo an intensive examination 
of its finds. If Lake Shore’s optim- 
ism is rewarded at Kirkland Basin, 
we may see a revival of prospect- 
ing interest in the north and west 
section of the district. 

Lately, the success of Macassa and 
Kirkland Lake to the southwest of 
Kirkland Lake’s “Big Three” has 
led some to assume that the main 
break turns toward the south, but 
there is always the possibility of a 
parallel structure forking off to the 
north. 

That the ground lying south of 
the main producing belt is regarded 
as having possibilities (enopgh, at 
least, to warrant outlay for explora- 
tion) is attested by! the recent for- 
mation of Amalgamated Kirkland 
Mines, pieced together from Cana- 
dian Kirkland, Kirkland Hunton 
and three other small properties. 
The new company has a block of 
560 acres touching the south boun- 
daries of Teck-Hughes, Kirkland 
Lake and Macassa, and is being fi- 
nanced by W. J. McDonough of To- 
ronto and his associates. Although 
actual operations have not yet be- 
gun, a $32,000 down payment has 
been made on the financing agree- 
ment. 


Bigger Concerns 


It is interesting to note that the 
battle of Kirkland’ Lake is still go- 
ing on. While the smaller com- 
panies, financed by public subscrip- 
tion, have retired in temporary dis- 
couragement, the more prosperous 
mining companies are carrying on 
the constant effort to open up new 
ore. If and when the big outfits suc- 
ceed, the way will be open for a 
host of smaller companies to take 
advantage of the situation. 

The story at Kirkland Lake is 
duplicated at Porcupine. At the 
northeast end of the camp, Pamour 
Porcupine Mines is going through a 
critical phase of its development. 
With its shaft down nearly 2,000 ft., 
ore has been drawn mainly from 
above the 400-ft. level, while the 
lower levels are being subjected to 
an intensive two-year programme 
of development. To the end of 1938, 
Pamour had milled 929,548 tons of 
ore and had reserves of 1,748,665 
tons above the 600-ft. level. 

If the company continues to de- 
velop ore at this rate and does not 
increase its present milling rate of 
approximately 600,000 tons annually, 
the new depth developments would 
add about 14 years’ ore reserves, 
Favorable or not, completion of the 
present programme will go far to 
establishing the status of the mine 
for some time to come. 

Hallnor and Hoyle 

Two other properties in the vicin- 

ity are carrying operations to depth. 
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Hallnor, already earning more than. 
twice as much as Pamour, will have 
deepened its shaft to 1,560 ft. by the 
end of September and will then be 
in a position to test the continuation 
of its high-grade ore bodies. Adjoin- 
ing Pamour on the north and east, 
Hoyle Gold Mines, although not 
producing, has sunk its shaft 2,000 
ft. and is making exploration ad- 
vances on the 400, 600, 800, 1,600 and 
1,800-ft. — at the rate of 1,200 
ft. a month. 


Broulan Porcupine, to the south 
of Pamour, is developing its prop- 
erty to a depth of ft., while 
North Whitney, to the north of 
Hallnor, is preparing to carry out 
lateral exploration on its 250-ft. 
level. In all there are five proper- 
ties in this region all of which are 
actively engaged in determining the 
ore picture. From the miner’s point 
of view the current campaigns will 
do much to disclose how far and 
how strongly the major Porcupine 
ore bodies persist in this direction. 

At the opposite end of the main 
Porcupine camp, Aunor Gold Mines 
plans to enter the producing ranks 
with a 300-ton mill. Developed to a 
dept of 1,000 ft., the Aunor prop- 
erty closes the gap between Buf- 
falo Ankerite and Delnite. Withthe 
exception of Aunor, development 
work in this section is devoted to 
depth exploration of existing ore 
structures. 


Potentially Important 


Paymaster Consolidated has car- 
ried an exploration drive 2,000 ft. 
west on its 2,575-ft. level, at which 
point a diamond drilling station has 
been set up and the drive continued 
south. This work is being carried on 
at-a depth 1,000 ft, below the main 
source of Paymaster mill feed in the 
past year, and may have a very pro- 
nounced influence on the future 
status of this producer. The com- 
pany is operating at a small margin 
of profit. 

Buffalo Ankerite is carrying out 
a programme which will double the 
present effective depth of the mine. 
Sinking of the shaft and the winze 
had nearly reached the objectives 
of 2,390 and 2,040 ft. respectively, at 
the end of July. Three levels had 
already been opened up off the ‘No. 
5 shaft at that date with prelimin- 
ary workings in ore of mine grade. 

Buffalo Ankerite operations in 
recent months have been subject to 
the pressure on profits of heavy de- 
velopment charges and declining 
grade. Owing to its small capitaliza- 
tion and big tonnage, earnings per 
share are subject to fluctuation. 
The company is milling annually 
about half a ton of ore for each 
share of stock outstanding, with the 
result that a change of $1 per ton in 
net profit causes a corresponding 


change of about 50 cents in earn- 
ings per share. 
The Gillies Drive 


Not to be overlooked in the face 
of the activity in the southwest is 
Hollinger’s drive to extend the Por- 
cupine zone on the north and west. 
Hollinger has taken over the Gillies 
Lake property and has carried a 
long crosscut to within 70 ft. of the 
Gillies Lake boundary on the 1,550- 
ft. horizon. Once a small-scale pro- 
ducer, Gillies Lake has baffled pre- 
vious efforts to extract profitable 
ore from its favorable geological 
formations. The Hollinger attempt 
promises to be one of the most com- 
prehensive yet undertaken in this 
stubborn territory. 

Although it «has already occa- 
sioned 1939 market movement, 
Coniaurum is continuing to de- 
velop its new north zone and has a 
good chance of attracting investor 
interest. Earlier in the year the dis- 
covery of the north ore lifted quo- 
tations on this stock from its April 
low of $1.26 to $2.34 in July. 

In addition to the work being 
carried on by the established Porcu- 
pine properties, territory beyond 
the proved zone is being explored. 
In the south, active work is going 
forward at Faymar, Jodelo and 
Galore, while farther west Orpit 
and Toburn’s Minesta properties are 
working. 


The Hasaga Possibility 

Out in northwestern Ontario, J. 
E. Hammell and his companies are 
carrying on work in three separate 
areas—Red Lake, Uchi Lake and 
Pickle Lake. At Hasaga, the for- 
mer Red Lake Gold Shore property 
adjoining Howey, an entirely new 
ore body has been found at the 500- 
ft. horizon that is leading to the 
talk of resumed milling, possibly at 
a rate of 500 tons or higher. 

In the Uchi district, exploration is 
being carried on at the 175-ft. level 
of the Starratt-Olsen claims. North 
of Uchi Gold Mines, Hanalda and 
Jalda are sinking three-compart- 
ment shafts. Both properties have 
yielded favorable surface show- 
ings. Financing of these two inter- 
esting properties is being carried 
on jointly by Mr. Hammell, Jacola 
Mines and Harker Gold Mines. 

At Pickle Crow Albany River 
Gold Mines is awaiting the comple- 
tion of power facilities early in 
September to resume development 
of its property. A drive is to be put 
out to connect with Pickle Crow on 
the 625-ft. horizon where good 
showings have been had 6n the par- 
ent property. The prospective cam- 
paign will prove of interest in 
correlating the numerous scattered 
ore showings on Albany Rivver. 

The developments discussed here 
are for the most part being carried 
on by large, wealthy mining inter- 
ests. It would seem reasonable to 
hope that at least some of the work 
now being carried on by the best 
mining brains in Canada will bring 
substantial ore discoveries. ‘ And 
substantial ore discoveries form one 
of the major factors in the apprais- 
als of prudent investors. 


War Halted First Gold Rush 
Where New Boom Gets Going 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER.—Old-timers of Tof- 
ino, fishing village on the west coast 
of Vancouver Island, south of Zeb- 
allos, have just been presented with 


‘Canada’s latest new gold rush—into 
‘the Bear (Ursus) River and Herbert 
Arm area. But they don’t know 
what to do with it, The last time 
they had such a stampede of prospec- 
tors—in the summer of 1914—the 
Great War rudely interrupted it. So 
now the question is, will his- 
tory repeat itself, on the 25th anni- 
versary of the last rush, and war 
again halt this latest excitement? 

If not, history is repeating itself 
in another way—returning life to the 
jungle growth east from Clayoquot 
Sound, where prospectors flocked 
during the summer of 1914, encourag- 
ed by the success of the Ptarmigan 
mine, It was here that a gold town 
—Bear City, they called it—sprang 
up on the beach, less than a mile 
from the site of the present settle- 
ment—a town which thrived with 
the flow of easy money. Streets 
were built and buildings mushroom- 
ed, one of which naturally was a 
hotel, with the customary trimmings. 

Business was bustling late in July, 
so the story goes, and the proprietor 
ordered an extra large supply of 
liquor. But when, in August, Great 
Britain declared war, there was an 
immediate exodus from the camp, 
customers deserting the gold and 
whisky in favor of the bugle. Left 
alone in the derelict town, the pro- 
prietor and his cook found consola- 
tion in the ample stores of imported 
liquid refreshments. 

The Lone Straggler 

Days passed and a lone straggler, 
a areamecte, arrived at the hotel to 
book a room—the last man to c 
out from the scene of the rush. He 
was told about the war, but the avail- 
able hospitality had a stronger fas- 
cination, so he remained as one of 
the three residents of the ghost town. 

The pair—proprietor and straggler 
—soon came to an agreement; they 
would take turns as bar-keeper and 
customer, one working one day and 
the other the next. This went on 
for weeks, until the prospector got 
to the point where he was enjoying 
it all, and didn’t want to share any 
more of the imported beverages with 


proprietor left for parts unknown, 


fr 


plan had been to return as soon as 
the war was over. Few ever returned 
even from France, let alone to the 
mine. 

Now, a quarter of a century later, 
Bear or Ursus City—a settlement of 
tents—is rising again on the sands 
of Clayoquot Sound. 

Here is the jumping-off point for 
the boom which extends for 15 miles 
inland along the Big Bear and Little 
Ursus Rivers. At least 100 prospec- 
tors are on the scene. At least 300 
claims have been staked. Some ore 
has already been developed in cross- 
cutting and drifting done by Pioneer 
Gold of B. C. and Anglo Huronian of 
Toronto, which companies are work- 
ing in partnership on development 
of a property held by Musketeer 
Mines, Ltd., a newly organized com- 
pany. Possibilities of it developing 
into a high-grade, small-tonnage pro- 
ducer in a comparatively short time | 
are reportedly good. A government | 
road is being built from tidewater to | 
permit transport machinery. A. E. | 
Bull, president, reports the property | 
looks “decidedly interesting.” } 

Two shoots totalling 290 ft. of ore , 
are developed in one adit, while a 
second adit is to be driven. Results 
from work on this level, together 
with indications disclosed from dia- 
mond drilling now being done be- 
low present workings, will deter- 
mine if and what size of a mill is 
to be built. A 25-ton plant is tenta- 
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B.C.’s Output 
Of Gold Rises 

But Total Mineral Output 


in 6 Months Down Due 
to Base Metals 


Fram Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER—Value of British 
Columbia mining production so far 
this year has not quite maintained 
the pace set in 1938, according to of- 
ficial estimates issued by the British 
Columbia Government. 

Lode gold, copper and coal show 
gains, but placer gold, silver, lead 
and zinc are all down, so far as totals 
fo= the first six months of 1939 are 
concerned. 


While the biggest change reported 
has been the rise in value of lode 
gold production, this has been offset 
by declines in base metals. For the 
first six months the reduction as 
compared with the figures for the 
corresponding period of 1938 is 1.8%. 

Lode gold’s performance is largely 
due to the coming into production 
of the Zeballos area and the con- 
tinued high yield of Bridge River, 
Cariboo and Sheep Creek mines. 
Slump in base metals is due chiefly 
to decline in prices, although if pres- 
ent levels are maintained during the 
coming six months the present loss 
may be turned into a gain. 


Gold Figures Rise 

For the first six months of this 
year 14,000 oz. of placer gold were 
mined, worth $404,809, compared 
with 15,000 oz. in the first half of 
1938. Lode gold mines produced 
300,181 oz. this year worth $10,555,265, 
compared with 267,863 oz. the previ- 
ous year. 

For the first half df 1939, 5,347,036 
oz. of silver were produced worth 
$2,288,638, compared with 5,582,307 
oz. the year before. In copper, this 
year’s output was 36,561,737 pounds, 
valued at $3,661,292, compared with 
33,182,538 pounds a year ago. 

Lead production for the first half 
of this year amounted to 184,556,125, 
pounds valued at $5,582,823, com- 
pared with 202,586,009 pounds; zinc, 
132,750,342 pounds worth $3,795,332, 
compared with 159,379,206 pounds. 

Coal showed an increase this year 
with 690,123 tons for the half-year 
period compared with 637,046 tons a 
year ago. This year’s value of pro- 
duction is placed at $2,993,023. 


Extension Oils 
Toronto Listing 


Two Wells Completed 
With Further Two Wells 
to be Drilled 


Shares of Extension Oil Co. were 
called for trading on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange on Tuesday, Sept. 5, 
with ticker abbreviations EXO. The 
listing covers a total of 2.5 million 
shares of which 2 million are issued. 
Property held comprises leases of 
petroleum and natural gas rights on 
the northwest quarter of Sec. 17-18- 


COMING! 


tively mentioned. | 


Buccaneer Mines 

Buccaneer Mines Ltd., a second 
new company with properties ad- 
joining Musketeer, is a second pos- 
sible late 1939 producer. Some 450 
ft. of ore reportedly averaging $122.15 
across 0.432 ft. (or $18.20 over stop- 
ing width of 3 ft.) has been develop- 
‘ed for depth of 163 ft. 

Other active companies include 
Herbert Arm Gold Mines, where 
Dr. M. F. Bancroft, eminent geolo- 
gist, is directing work; Bibb Con- 
solidated, which is exploring four 
groups, two of which are owned by 
Moyeha Gold and Ensign Gold com- 
panies; Abco Mines, which has just 
made a new deal and is proceeding 
with active development after a six | 
months shut-down; Dentonia Mines, 
and reportedly Canadian Explora- 
tion Limited. At least a dozen other 
private prospecting parties are 
known to be at work. 

At few miles south, on Kennedy 


Mines, Black Panther Mining Com- 
pany and United Properties Limited, 
are active, Havilah officially reports 


IT WILL GIVE... 


Location of the 


As the bees buzz busily from bloom to bloom, they carry the pollen which 
makes the seeds fertile. But tobacco flowers have no need for bees; they do 
their own pollination. Which is fortunate for the Burbanks of tobacco 
culture, for they can tie a flowering head in a bag without condemning it to 
perpetual spinsterhood and so found a blue-blooded tobacco family without 
fear that a busy bee will mix the breed. 


Since Columbus discovered the tobacco plant, hundreds of varieties have 
been developed, each with leaves having their own particular qualities of 
size, texture, flavour and fragrance. Turkish leaves, for instance, will lie 
in a baby’s hand while a leaf of Burley would almost cover the baby. 


Soil and climate do curious things to tobacco which is one of the world’s 
most finicky plants. From the seed, which is the smallest sold commerci- 
ally, to the cigarette—in growing, harvesting and curing—tobacco must be 
handled as delicately as a royal infant. Your favourite Imperial brand 
never varies in fragrance and flavour. This is because the Company con- 
stantly keeps an adequate stock of many varieties maturing for years in 
storage ready for blending by experts who have spent years in mastering 


the art. 


[MPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY OF CANADA, 


2-w5 in the south section of the 
Turner Valley. 

Extension has two producing wells, 
the No, 2 well recently completed set- 
ting a new record when it produced 
3,107 barrels of oil under govern- 
ment test in a period of 24 hours; 
no other well completed ever pro- 
duced more than 3,000 barrels under 
restricted flow.*The nearest approach 
to the Extension was the Frontier 
well which produced 2,719 barrels 
through a smaller choke, The Exten- 
sion well will be given a production 
quota shortly. The older Extension 
No. 1 well was completed on Jan. 3, 
1939, and to the end of June produced 
56,112 barrels of crude valued at 
$64,836. Daily allowable on July 8 
was 682 barrels. The company now 
plans to drill two further wells as 
provided in the lease agreement. 
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Higher Dividends 
From B.C. Mines 


Total Rises from $1.8 to 
$2.1 Millions for First 
Six Months 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER — Substantial in- 
crease in the amount of dividends 
paid by British Columbia mines dur- 
ing the first half of 1939'compared 
with the corresponding period a year 
ago is reported by the provincial 
department of mines. 

Dividends paid this year up to and 
including June were $2,178,333; dur- 
ing the first six months of 1938. 


LIMITED 


$1,842,849. Dividends declared for 
payment. subsequent to June, 1939, 
total $2,861,525, making total divi- 
dends declared to date for payment 
this year $5,039,858. . 

Companies declaring and paying 
dividends during the first six months 
of this year include Bralorne, Cari- 
boo Gold Quartz, Hedley Mascot, 
Island Mountain, Kootenay Belle, 
Pioneer, Privateer, Reno, Sheep 
Creek, Silbak Premier and Granby 
Consolidated. Subsequent to June, 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
was added to the list. 


Central Patricia Gold Mines has 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 4 cents per share plus an 
extra of 1 cent a share, bothupay- 
able Sept. 30, to shareholders of 
record Sept. 15. : 


The 1939-40 edition of the most 
complete analysis available of the 


mining industry 


of Canada and 


Newfoundland will be ready for 


you shortly. 


On producing companies, it will 
contain a full record of produc- 
tion, costs,. earnings, dividends, 
financial structure and details of 
directorate and personnel. Com- 
panies under development will be 


fully covered. 


Every mining area and every 
mining camp of consequence will 
be shown on accurate, exclusive, 
up-to-the-minute maps. 


Mine operators, engineers, share 
holders and those who sell equip- 
ment and supplies to the mines 
regard this noteworthy standard 
reference work as indispensable. 


READY in OCTOBER 


BUT ORDER NOW 


To be on the safe side, order your 


copy now. Delivery is guaranteed 
if your instructions are received in 
advance of publication. 


\ 


~--—~———----- YOUR ORDER FORM —---——-——~—~' 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2. 
Send me, postpaid, .........¢.... copies of The Financial Post 
SURVEY OF MINES, 1939-40. 
Herewith $......+.-. in payment, 
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Oil Price Cuts Now 
Likely Over by Heavy 
War Demands 


International Petroleum Co, offi- 
cials, questioned by The Financial 
Post as to the effect of war on their 
company, state that they cannot see 
how it is likely to restrict opera- 
tions of the petroleum industry in 
South America. : 

Oil is now almost as much an es- 
sential of war as guns and shells, 
Without an ample supply of the 100 
octane rating gasoline (as compared 
with ordinary high-grade motor 
fuel ranked at 75) the air forces of 
combatant nations would be help- 
less. Their tanks and mechanized 
transport would be almost as badly 
tied up, although some substitutes 
might be used in this case. The 
navies of the world, too, depend on 
bunker fuel oil for their power. 
Waging a war without access to 
adequate supplies of a wide range 
of petroleum products would be 
made immeasurably more difficult. 


Current Earnings Lower 

International Petroleum Co. will 
not be.issuing a financial report un- 
til after Dec. 31, 1939. When the 
next report comes, it will cover an 
18-month period and shareholders 
can expect important changes. 

In the meantime there is little in- 
dication as to trend of actual re- 
sults. Company officials indicate 
to The Financial Post that the 12 
months ended June 30, 1939, did not 
result in profit as high as in the 12 
months ended June 30, 1938, when 
net was equivalent to $1.98 a share 
on the common and preferred stock. 
Just how much decline there was is 
not known, although it is stated not 
to have been very great, Officials 
indicate that it is expected that a 
proportionate decline may continue 
over the remainder of the 18-month 
period. This experience is closely 
in line with that of most U. S. ei 
companies. 

The company’s action in declaring | 
an extra of 25 cents a share last 
June as compared with the former | 
rate of 50 cents a share supports the 
indicated lower profits. . Representatives of prominent 
1 ee p wony worn Bard: -British petroleum and financial 
- : : interests have just completed a 
world levels for crude oil prices, survey of the Alkerta, olf. fields. 


company officials say. ’ 
International Petroleum Co. pub-| Purpose of their study was to de- 


lishes monthly figures for the pro- - 
duction of crude oil from its Peru-| 1915 to 1936 are shown by the follow- ping, including oil tankers, telling 
vian and Colombian fields. These| ing figures. them where they can go and where 
show a comparatively small decline Crude Oil Suppliers they are warned away from. Armed 
forthe past year as follows: (Millions of barrels) — convoys are to be provided for es- 
| ahaa Aine 1 ws6,| sential shipping. 
Russia ‘191.9| Lloyd's register shows that the oil 
Venezuela 154.5 | tanker fleet of the world at the end 
bbls. bbls, | Roumania $37 | of 1938 consisted of 1,731 tankers 

12,180,911 14,013,681 41.0| with a total tonnage of 11.4 million 
21,617,844 20,476,025 | Netherlands East Indies ... 49.3| tons, Of this total, the British Em- 
33,798,755 34,489,706 pe pire owned 498 and France 30. Italy 

Colombia and Germany together owned 121 

Peru oil tankers of more than 1,000 tons 

Trini each. 
soot pore ieptose desi , How the world oil tanker fleet 
94,135 was registered at the end of 1938 is 
92,599 shown as follows: 

Oil Tankers of 1,000 Tons and Upward 

Countries where owned: Tons 
13 Great Britain & Ireland 2,919,566 


Canada 129,514 


of 
Other British Dominions 
432.0 1,829.0 |“ Colonies, ete. 215,161 
,800,780 


3 
Higher Prices Likely America (United States). 2,800 
Trend of crude petroleum prices | oe teeeeeeews trove = 25 
during the last war period was defi- | nenmark *... . 


termine feasibility of building a 
pipe line from Alberta fields 
either to the Pacific coast or to 
the head of the Great Lakes. It is 
now generally agreed that a pipe 
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Crude Production 
Years Ended June 30 
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15. 
18. 
Daily Aver. Crude Output 17. 
12 Months Ended June 30 13, 


Peru Colombia 

bbis. bbls. 

38,037 56,099 

33,372 59,227 
War Will Shift Markets 
It is, Clear’ that war conditions 
can interrupt a large part of the 
petroleum now coming to Britain 
and France from the Far East, from 
Borneo, Roumania, Russia, Iran, 
Iraq and Egypt. The Mediterranean 
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route will not be too safe until Italy 
declares herself definitely. The 
route around Africa will be long 
and expensive. The Atlantic, how- 
ever, will be kept open at any cost. 

Thus, Britain and France at war 
are likely to become more depend- 
ent on supplies of petroleum prod- 
ucts from North and South America. 
With large and growing resources 
in South America, International 
Petroleum should have no diffi- 
culty in disposing of its output. 

Under ordinary peacetime condi- 
tions, International Petroleum sells 
a certain amount of oil to Germany 
and allied or subsidiary countries in 
central Europe. Much of this mar- 
ket is now lost. Markets in the 
Orient will not necessarily be inter- 
rupted, although this will depend 
on the spread of war and the 
amount of available shipping. 

Cut Down Civil Uses 

Also to be considered is the re- 
striction on the use of private mo- 
tor vehicles in Great Britain, 
France, and perhaps even Canada. 
Complete restriction, especially in 
this country, would reduce the nor- 
mal markets, but officials feel that 
the expected gain from needs of the 
armed forces would more than off- 
set any reductions felt in regular de- 
mand. Thus, it is felt that total de- 
mand for petroleum products would 
be at least as large, and likely much 
larger, during wartime. 

What happened to petroleum out- 
put and prices at the time of the 
last war can hardly be taken as 
more than a partial indication of 
what might happen under similar 
conditions now. In 1913 Canada had 
only 50,558 motor vehicles regis- 
tered. But by 1919 this had grown 
to 341,316 units. If the United States 
is not included, world registration 


to 1,286,948. Figures for the United 


expansion for the automobile. 


nitely and spectacularly upward. At | France 


present and for some time past, the 


Germany nite 
Holland ...ccccccsccccess 


world crude oil price structure has | ftaly ........cccceceecess 
not been satisfactory to the produc- | Japan ........ 


ing companies, In sspite of record 


Norway 
Panama o 


output, profits have not kept pace | Russia ‘Soviet Union) ., 
and the chief reason apparently has = seeeeeeeneeeees sone 


CM tee eeereeees ee 


been that profit margins have been | Venezuela 2 
pared because of low prices. Just| Other countries .......... 


recently in the United States, the 
price of crude oil in some major 
centres was reduced by 20 cents a 


eshonan Cae mon story that boats which are 


barrel. Although the 


has since been largely 


measures -taken to restrict output 
through complete shutdowns of oil 
fields in six of the states, it is not 
certain that a permanent solution 


has been found. 


The fly in the ointment is the fact 
that certain states, notably Illinois 
not enforce 
measures-to control output of crude. 
This makes control on the part of 
the other states less effective. The B 
United States is by far the largest 
producer and‘ consumer of petro- 
leum products and prices are really 


and California, do 


| set by trends in that country. 


| Now, outbreak of a war, with its | 
special demands and admittedly in- 
flationary tendencies, will yndoubt- 
edly eliminate the current weak- 
ness in the price structure of the 
Whether or 
not substantial price increases will 
be incurred is not known, but even 


petroleum industry. 


Totals 1,731 11,436,880 
These figures do not tell the 
whole story, however. It is a com- 


actually the property of other coun- 
tries may be registered under the 


British flag for one purpose or an-. 


other, frequently for protection. 
The reverse is undoubtedly also true 
and it would not be at all surprising 
if some of the oil tankers shown as 
registered in such countries as 
Panama, for example, were control- 
led by British capital or interests 
closely allied with Canadian or 
ritish oil firms. 

Assuming that war will mean an 
increase in total demand for petro- 
leum products with the chances in 
favor of increasing dependence on 
South America for supplies, the 
next question in so far as Inter- 
national Petroleum is concerned is 
whether or not the company is in 
a position to increase its output. 


New Field Starts 
On Aug, 14, 1939, oil started flow- 


firmer or slightly higher prices| ing through the newly completed 


would be a big help to International 
Petroleum and other crude oil pro- 


pipe line opening up an entirely 
new crude producing area in east- 


| Already reports indicate | €™ Venezuela, Oil is now flowing 


ducers. 


higher prices in the United States | through this pipe line at the rate of 
for certain grades of lubricating oils | 270Und 30,000 bbls. daily and being 
suitable for airplane engines be-| US€d to fill the 500,000 bbl. storage 


cause of European demands. 
1913-1921 Gas Prices 


Some idea of what happened to 
of motor vehicles was only 719,246| prices for crude oil and gasoline in 
in 1916, but by 1919 this had grown | Canada at the time of the last war 
is given by the following figures. 
tates show a gain from 3,512,996) The crude oil prices are approxi- 
registrations in 1916 to 7,565,446 by| mated by dividing the Canadian 
1919. Obviously the last war was| output in barrels by the total value. 
the beginning of the period of great| It is not claimed that the result is 
This | entirely accurate, but it does indi- 
probably accounts for the major| cate the trends. Gasoline prices are 
part of the changes in petroleum| those published by the Dominion 


capacity built on the northern 
Venezuelan sea coast near Guanta. 
This line has a potential capacity of 
100,000 bbls, daily which could be 
expanded to double this size with- 
out too much difficulty, Ownership 
of this line is reported to be divided 
as follows: Mene Grande Oil Co. 
(subsidiary of Gulf Oil Co.) 
33 1/3%; Standard Oil of Vene- 
zeuela (controlled by Creole Petro- 
leum, ja subsidiary of Standard Oil 
of N Jersey, in which Interna- 
tional Petroleum is understood to 


output recorded during the period. Bureau of Statistics and are monthly have over 500,000 shares) 16 2/3%: 
’ 05 


Oil Output Rose 
U. S. Bureau of Mines figures 
show that world production of 
crude petroleum rose during the 
war period as follows: 
World War Time Crude Oil Output 


1910 , 


International Petroleum’s 
decessor company of the same name 
was formed in Sept., 1914, to take 
over three British companies. 
was not until 1920 that the present 


quotations per gallon supplied by La 
for gasoline f..b. 


Imperial Oil 
Toronto. 


Oil and Gas Prices 
Crude per 
bi Toronto 
c. 
25 
20 
27 
27 
30 
° 32 
1919 .. ° .06 32 
1920 .. ee . 38 


Transportation Facilities 


Gas per gal. 


go Petroleum (also a subsidiary 
of Standard of New Jersey) 
162/3%; Royal Dutch Shell, 
16 2/3%; and International Petro- 
leum Co., 16 2/3%, International 
Petroleum is also receiving a one- 
quarter interest in the approximately 
65,000 bbls. daily crude output of 
Mene Grande in other parts of Vene- 
zuela. Altogether, this seems to open 
up an important new crude supply at 
a time when it may be particularly 
profitable, 

In Peru, output of oil has tended 


company was formed to take over; Considering the effect of a gen- 
its predecessor and the Tropical Oil| eral war on International Petro- 
Co, which owned the famous de|leum Co., or any other company 
Mares concession in Colombia. Co-| producing crude oil or interested in 
lombia shows its first commercial| the export markets, a matter of 
crude petroleum production in 1922,| great importance is that of trans- 
although Peru had been producing | portation. Tankers are slow-moving 
from 1900 in small quantities, Vene- | boats and would undoubtedly be an 
zuela, the third country in which | eagerly sought prey by enemy raid- 
International’ Petroleum ‘has oil-| ers. This would make it likely that 
producing interests, first shows| the North Atlantic, as the most eas- 
ene ——— in ioe ly ee ocean shipping lane as 
since then has shown. remar | well as comparatively short, would 

gains, until today it is the world’s| be most used. e r Anda Net Re ee, 
leading exporter of this commodity. | Already the British Admiralty has | menting on improved methods of 
Shifts in producing centres from | issued general instructions to shit-| pumping the oil through its line 


, 
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to decline in recent months and it is 
understood from company sources 
that it would not be pessible nor 
economical to increase output from 
this field at present. 

In Colombia, output from Inter- 
national Petroleum’s fields has re- 
cently reached the capacity of the 
Andian National Corp,’s pipe line. 
This factor limits the possible in- 
crease in output from Colombia 
that might otherwise be made. 


cme: Sor en paee sane 
4, |September Dividends Show 
s Gain of $3.4 Millions 


line is necessary for the econom- 
ical marketing of oil in eastern 
Canada. Picture shows laying a 
pipe line in Turner Valley. 
Imperial Oil photo. 


with the object of eliminating 
“surge,” that is the recurring return 
force exerted by the oil in line 
against the action of the pumps. It 
is claimed that this object has been 
reached and that, in the near future, 
improved methods of operating the 
lines will permit the handling of an 
additional 3,000 bbls. of oil daily. 
After this limit is reached, however, 
the handling equipment probably 
will place pretty close limits on any 
further immediate expansion. 

' Thus, except for the newly opened 
Venezuelan fields in which Inter- 
national Petroleum has a partial in- 
terest and which could provide 
around 30,000 bbls: daily in addi- 
tional output as soon, as the new 
pipe line gets up to capacity opera- 
tions, immediate prospects for the 
company expanding its output seem 
limited to the 3,000 bbls. daily from 
Colombia. 


Aviation Gasoline 

Airplane operations require a 
high quality gasoline, ordinarily 
around 100 octane rating. At pres- 
ent trade sources estimate that ‘ca- 
pacity of the United States refiner- 
ies to produce this type of gasoline 
is only just about able to keep pace 
with growth of air transport in that 
country. To provide any substantial 
margin for export would apparent- 
ly involve increased -capacity. Oil 
circles estimate that this increase 
could be made without much delay. 

The output of the Venezuelan 
fields in which International Petro- 
leum is interested apparently is 
largely handled by the huge refin- 
eries in the Dutch West Indies at 
Aruba and Curacao. Reports indi- 
cate, however, that refineries are to 
be built in Venezuela. No informa- 
tion is available as to the potential 
output of 100 octane gasoline from 
the Aruba and Curacso refineries, 
but it is know that crude from all 
of International Petroleum’s South 
American fields is suitable for pro- 
duction of this type of gasoline. 

Oil Stocks Low 

Trade reports suggest that stocks 
of petroleum products in Europe 
are surprisingly low. One estimate 
shows that Germany has stocks 
equivalent to peacetime needs for 
about six months. Data on stocks in 
France and England are not avail- 
able. 

International Petroleum officials 
again emphasize that there has been 
no evidence of political agitation 
against the company in either Peru 
or Colombia. They are inclined to 
feel that war conditions would so 
change conditions, with the likeli- 
hood that greater prosperity would 
be seen in these countries, that 
chances of any marked change in 
political relations are small. This 
fear on the part of investors is ad- 
mittedly a repercussion of the ac- 
tion of Mexico in expropriating all 
foreign-owned oil fields in that 
country, followed by trouble ih 
Ecuador and the special copper ex- 
port taxes in Chile. It is something 
which is exceedingly hard to esti- 
mate, but it is generally admitted 
that this possibility will continue to 
hold back speculative interest in In- 
ternational Petroleum stock for 
some time. 


New Westminster Plan 
Of Refunding Presented 


From Our Own Correspondent 

_VANCOUVER.—Refunding of the 
city of New Westminster’s bonded 
indebtedness is being planned, as a 
result of a general survey made of 
the corporation’s financial situation 
by Griffiths & Griffiths, chartered 
accountants. 

The city has a sinking fund of $2 
millions, leaving a net debt of about 
$5 millions, Present city bonds carry 
up to 6%. It is hoped to reduce in- 
terest rates to 4% or%%%, to save 
about $47,000 annually. Present sink- 
ing fund shortages could then be 
wiped out in 25 years by annual pay- 
ment of about $29,000. 

The financial survey indicated that 
New Westminster's affairs would 
have to be handled carefully during 
the mag few years, but that the 

on was capable of ustmen 
ona sound basis, _ 

* 


Dividends scheduled for payment 
by Canadian corporations in Septem- 
ber of this year are estimated by The 
Financial Post at $23.2 millions, This 
is $3.4 millions higher than the $19.8 
millions paid in September of last 


year. 

Largest single factor contributing 
to the higher payments this year is 
$1 a share being paid by Noranda 
Mines and requiring $2.2 millions. 
This company made no payment last 
September. Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
is also making a payment of 50 cents 
a share this month on an interim 
basis. 

Six Extras Scheduled 


There are si:: extras scheduled for 
payment in September, Agnew- 
Surpass Shoe Stores is paying an 
extra of 20 cents a share on its com- 
mon. Asbestos Corp. is distributing 
an extra of 15 cents a share and 
David & Frere is paying 10 cents a 
share as an extra on its class A stock. 

The other three companies to pay 
extras are mines, Central Patricia is 
paying an extra of one cent, as is 
Perron Gold. Macassa Mines is pay- 
ing one of 2% cents a share. 

The September increase of 3.4 mil- 
lions is insufficient to offset the de- 
Cline in dividend payments shown 
for the first eight months of this year 
as compared with last year’s levels. 
It is, however, the second successive 
month to show gains, August having 
shown an increase of slightly under 


$600,000. 
Aggregate Down Slightly 

Aggregate dividend payments for 
the first nine months of 1939 come to 
$199.9 millions as compared with 
$202.4 millions for the first three 
quarters of last year. This is a de- 
cline of $2.5 millions, or a little more 
than 1%. It is a little early.to attempt 
a forecast of probable payments for 

the entire year. 
Monthly Dividends 
1939 1938 


$ 
23,078,522 
5,018,310 
23,731,375 


Tanuary wesccesess 
February escocesss 


ff 


6,506,837 5,926,268 

23,186,734 19,844,761 

199,856,769 202,427,736 

Details of individual payments 

scheduled for this month follow, to- 

gether with estimates of bond inter- 
est payments. 


Summary of September Payments 
1939 1938 


$ $ 
Dividends ....... eevee 23,186,734 19,844,761 
Bond interest . 14,691,000 13,621,000 
eeveees 37,877,734 33,465,761 


Dividend Payments 
Company: te Due Amount 
$ 


Agnew-Surpass, c. . 
Do., bonus 
Aluminum, pref. 
Ang.-Can. Tel., A 
Asbestos Corp. «..+se0+. 
Do,, DOMUS ..--seeeeee . 


5| Municipal ... 


Assoc. Breweries, c. .. .20q 
Bk. of Montreal .........24 
Bk, of Toronto s.....+ 2.50q 
Bk. Can. Nationale eeeeee 2q 
—— ZieEe -whecvive ane 
Canada Cement, pf, .. 1, 
Canada me aed 

Do., Ist pid. ...++0. 1.254 
Can. & Dom, Sugar .. .37'42q 
Canada Dry ....eses00-. 13 
Canada Malting ...... .37%q 
Can. Vine 
Can. Wire 

Do. 
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Central Patricia ...... .04 

DoO., OXtrTA woccssecnces 
David & Frere, A . 

Do., DONUS .....00000 
Distillers Seag., c. ..... .50q 
Dom. ‘Ang. Invest., p. 1.25q 
Dom, Foundries, pf. .. 1.50q 
Dom, Scot. Invest., p. .. .50q, 
Electrolux .....sseeeee- .30q 
English Elec., A ..... 6242q 
Falconbridge N. ...... .07%aq 
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Hallnor Mines ...... sooo lS 
Ham. Un, Theat., p. .. 1.50q 
Hollinger Cons. ......... .05 
Imperial Tob., ord. .... .10q 

Do., pref. ee 

Inter. Mining ... 
Inter. Nickel, c. . 50g 
Lake Shore Mines lq 
Lake of Woods M., p. . 1.75q 
Laura Secord .......++ + 20q 
Lava Cap G. M. ......... .03 
Loblaw Groc., A, B .. = 


Louisiana Land ........ 1 
MacKinnon Steel., p. .. 
McIntyre Porc. .,...+.++ - 
McK. Red Lake ....... .03q 
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Macassa Mines ,.++++++ -05q 
Do., extra cceee 02% 
Montreal Cottons ..... .50q 
ke WOOL, Siossede ee 1.75q 
Monarch Rylts. ......+++ 01 
Montreal Loan ...++.... .50q 
New Meth. Ldy., p. . 1.62%q 
Noranda Mines .......... 71 
Northwest Util., pf. 


Pacific Pr. & W., c. «. . 
Do., extra 
Pacific West. 


Gypsum, Lime 
pict | 
Alabasline, 
Canada, Limited 


Head Office: Paris; Ontario 
General Sales Offices: Gypsum House, 50 Maitland St., Toronto 


VANCOUVER CALGARY WINNIPEG 
TORONTO MONTREAL 


Lime Products Gypree Wall Beard and Lath 

Insulating Materials interior and Exterior 

Acoustical Materials The “‘Alabastine Line” of 
Decorating Materials 
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Photo Engravers ....+.. .50 
Pickle Crow ....sseeees ol 
Prairie Rylts. eeeeeeetees « 
Rolland Paper, p. .... 1,50q 
Royal Bank ... ecco 2 
Russell Ind. ... eco i. 
DR, PECL, .ccccec coos 1,.75q 
Sec. Std. Rylts., p. ....0. .01 
Simon & Sons ene eB 
Do., pref. sescceess 
Siscoe Gold ood. 
Stuart, D. A. Oil, p. .. . 
Sundance Rylts. ....., .02% 
A oe 04 
Sylvanite Gold ........ .05q 
Toronto Elevators, p. .654q 
Union Gas 
Walker-G. & W. ..seeee. 1q 
Do., pref. ..... eeeces 020g 
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Gypsum Plasters 

Gypsum Firesrosfing and 
Structural Materials 

Chemical Lime 
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Neon Products of Western Cana 


Neon Prod. Invest. Corp. through ownership of Saaral 


tInterim. 
q—Quarterly, 


Bond Interest Due in September 


s—Semi-annually, ing. 
A resolution providing for the|\ In liquidating the holding cm 
winding up of Neon Products Invest- | pany, each shareholder wilkbe 
ment Corp. was passed by .share-| shares of Neon Products of We 
holders at.a recent special meeting. | Canada in exchange for sharesotty 
Neon Products Investment Corp, is} holding company on ashareforaat 
the holding company which controls} basis. yey. 


Provincial ... 


From the Men of Algoma comes steel—the symbol of enterprise in every 
corner of Canada. 


Steel is the backbone of buildings... the mainstay of mines... the staple 
of railroad materials ...the substance of bridges... the fundamental fabric 
in machinery, tools, mechanical products... the protector against wear and 
erosion in hundreds of products and structures. 


Tasks like these take steel to the scene of activity, whether it's on frontier 
or farm, in city or suburb. In Canada, wherever steel is used, steel from 
the Men of Algoma is on the job—for their products are fabricated, forged 
and machined into forms for practically every steel need. 


& 


Stocks of steel sections produced by the Men of Algoma are 
maintained by leading Canadian fabricators and 2 svat 
men and at the mills of the company, Sault Ste. Marie. 
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Neon Products of Western Canada | 
through ownership of 28,607 common © 
C' shares out of 54,836 shares ouistand. 
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—H.M. THE KING 


A Tribute to the Engineer and His Achievements 
By C. R. YOUNG | 


Professor of Civil Engineering, University of Toronto. 


water, food and air, the expeditious removal of 
wastes and dependable transport. 


enterprise in every 
By no less authority than that of Lord Tweeds- 
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>» fundamental fabric 
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muir, the engineer has been assured that the work 
of his hand has always furnished the foundation 
of any civilized society, 


_ Whoever looks about him cannot. but admit 
the profound influence of the engineering profes- 
sion on the political, economic, social and cultural 
life of the people of this Dominion. 


Scarcely more than 50 years ago the total 
value of all improvements between Winnipeg and 
the Pacific Ocean, according to. C. A. Magrath, 
did not exceed a million dollars. 


Since then, largely due to the skill and 
enthusiasm of the engineer, Canada hos been 
transformed from a country. almost wholly 
agricultural to one of the outstanding’ industrial 
nations of the world. ieee, 


In the pioneér years the energies’ of ‘the 
engineer were naturally directed largely to the 


tion. There came the roads, the canals, the 
railways. Ships’ wete built, and harbors, docks 
and aids tongvigation were provided. 


Transportation commitments made inorder to 
consummate and round out Confederation were 
fulfilled by the engineer and have left their mark 
on the political destinies of the country. 


The bounty of nature-and the resourcefulness 
of the engineer have given to Canada a plentiful, 
cheap and dependable supply of electric power. 
This circumstance has had much to do with 
securing for Canada and Canadian enterprise a 
place in world markets. 


Moreover there are many instances in which 
easy availability of power has brought entirely 
new communities into being. One of the most 
striking achievements of power development and 
distribution has been to give to 60 per cent of our 
population the boon of electricity for light and 
labor-saving devices. This has had far-reaching 
effects on our manner of living and doing 
business. 

Those who dwell in towns and cities are in the 
special debt of the engineer. He has devised 
works, equipment and processes that ensure pure 


This issue of The Financial Post is devoted to 
telling the impressive story of what engineering 


° 


He has thus had a large share in the reduction 


of the general death rate of Canada by 36 per’ 


cent in the past 50 years, and the lengthening of 
the expectation of life by 27 per cent. 


In the solution of the manifold: technical 
problems of the country the engineer has borne 
himself with distinction and steadfast devotion 
to duty. Except in the earlier years the work has 
been largely that of native Canadians, 


Basic training for the complex and exacting 
duties involved is now available in varying degrees 
in the fourteen engineering colleges of the 


country. 


Experience has shown: that. the technical 
problems of Canada, influenced as they often-ore 
by special physicakor human conditions, can best 
be met by engineers deriving a:large part of their 
experience within our own bo ' 
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The Engineer 


f 


Natural Wealth of Dominion 


Harnessed by 


“Engineering: The art and 
science by which the properties of 
matter and the sources of .power 
in nature are male useful to man.” 


It would almost seem that old Mr. 
Webster of the dictionary spoke 
with a prophetic gleam of what engi- 
neers would do for Canada. 

It has been engineers who have 


. transformed Canada from a wilder- 


ness buffalo run and outpost of civil- 
ization. Engineers built railroads 
which have made Canada a Do- 
minion. Engineers who made Can- 
ada a great industrial community. 
It was machine making engineers 
who helped Canada become one of 
the world’s great granaries of wheat 
and foodstuffs. 

And engineers are still the great 
Canadian pioneers, Mining engi- 
neers, hydro-electric engineers, road 
builders and many others are taking 
away from the wilderness tens of 
thousands of square miles yearly 
and giving these virgin tracts to 
the Canadian people for their use, 
profit and enjoyment. 


History of Pioneering 

For the history of Canadian engi- 
neering from the days of the early 
explorer to the modern machine 
age is the history of pioneering, the 
history of men who depend primar- 
ily on their own initiative to attain 
their goal always a little in advance 
of that reached by their predeces- 
sors. 

The military engineer of the days 
of Frontenac and Champlain looked 
only to their own resourcefulness 
and the help of an axe to build their 
roads, erect their fortifications 
around the then so-called centres of 
civilization and to blaze the way 
outward and forward. 

The engineer of today is no whit 
less resourceful. If the tools to his 
hand are such as his forefathers 
could not have imagined in their 
dreams, his field too has broadened 
and his goal is more ambitious. And 
he too is still forced often to em- 
ploy primitive weapons in his con- 
quests. Not long ago Government 
engineers were engaged in construc- 
tion of one of Canada’s 120 airports 
— isolated region of Northern 

ario. Grading machinery is heavy, 
and to bring it through the bush- 
land would have been a long and 
expensive job. The engineers felled 
heavy timbers, squared them with 
axes and made their own grader 
efficient enough to create a safe 
emergency landing field for modern 
T.C.A. planes. 


The Military Engineer 

Canadian engineering in its broad- 
est sense must go back long before 
the conquest of Quebec for its early 
chapters. The race which gave the 
world a de Lesseps had given Can- 
ada soldiers and builders of the 
calibre of Samuel de Champlain. 

As today the names of many early 
engineers have received less promi- 
nence in Canadian history than the 
work they accomplished. Military 
roads were being opened for short 
distances before 1640, including a 
wagon track from Montreal to La- 
chine. The first road between Mont- 
real and Quebec was opened in 1734. 

In 1603 M. de Beaucour, still 
youthful officer of engineers, car- 
ried out a major feat in the fortifica- 


Harold Wilson McKiel, dean of the 
president of the 


w ; 
the Engineer 
tion of Quebec on plans designed 
by the celebrated French engineer, 
Vauban. Waterways were being ex- 
plored, settlements and forts built 
andvthe engineer was pushing the 


frontiers of Canada back toward the 


Great Lakes. 

Before the progressive regime of 
Governor Grave Simcoe the start 
was made on the St. Lawrence 
waterways. In 1779 three canals 
were operating at Coteau du Lac, 
Cascade Point and Mill Rapids. 
Their locks were primitive affairs 
and only barges could be brought 
up or down, but they were the fore- 
runners of such accomplishments as 
the Welland flight locks with their 
135 foot climb, and the Peterbor- 
ough lift lock. Then as now the 
St. Lawrence was a_ bottleneck. 
Schooners on the Great Lakes could 
not come down to Montreal. Ocean 
shipping could not then venture 
much farther than Quebec. 


Simcoe Lald Foundations 


The modern road builder and 
bridge builder can find worthy pre- 
decessors in Governor Simcoe and 
his engineering corps. Ontario's 
Dundas highway was initiated by 
this a ive, efficient soldier and 
Upper ada’ pioneer. By 1794 it 
had broken through the virgin 
forest from Burlington Bay to the 
fork of the Grand River where 
Simcoe planned the establishment 
of London as the capital of Upper 
Canada. In the same year Yonge 
Street was opened from York to 
Lake Simcoe. Examples of bridge 
building of Simcoe’s day could be 
seen in Ontario up to a few years 
ago. Before the turn of the century 
the frontiers of Canada had been 
pushed well past the Great Lakes. 

The history of Canada’s progress 
during the 19th century is the his- 
tory of two engineering eras mark- 
ed by development*of waterways 
and early highways and the era of 
railway building. The beginning of 
the 19th century saw the construc- 
tion of the Lachine canal, In 1824 
the first Welland canal was com- 
menced. 

By 1832 the Rideau planned origi- 
nally for military purposes had been 
completed. These early 19th cen- 
tury days incidentally saw the 
transition from military engineering 
to civil. 

Railway Construction 


Railway consfruction dates from 
1836, when the first line from La- 
prairie to St. John’s, Que, was 
opened. By 1856 a line had been 
completed between Toronto and 
Montreal. The first major bridge 
building feat, the Victoria bridge at 
Montreal, then the longest in the 
British Empire, had been accom- 
plished. "The Intercolonial railway 
followed the promises of Confedera- 
tion in 1867. The year 1873 saw 
Canada’s first international bridge 
spanning the Niagara River. 

That was just two years after the 
first survey had been made for the 
great engineering trek westward, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Ten 
years later 2,000 miles of rail had 
been constructed, rail which was to 
herald Canada’s greatest era of ex- 
pansion and immigration. The tun- 
nelling of the Rockies, still one of 
the greatest triumphs of engineering, 


Department of Applied Science and 


has had extensive experience in industrial and educational work. His 

interests go beyond the bounds of his own college. He is a member of the 

board of governors of the Nova Scotia Technical College at Halifax, a mem- 

ber of the American Society of Mechanical Engineefs, Fellow of the Can- 
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“To the Builders 


of a Nation 


For 200 years the engineer has paced Canada's 


progress. 


nation of the world. 


In this comparatively short time he has led this 
country out of the wildemess to rank as fifth trading 


In exploration and development of a virgin land, in 
its transportation systems, in the building of its cities, 
in its network of modern communications, in the estab- 
lishment of its industries the hand of the engineer has 


been the guiding factor. 


This issue of The Financial Post pays a well-earned 
tribute to these Builders of Canada. 
To the men who have developed the world's greatest 


inland waterways. 


To those who have- harnessed Canada's water 


power resources. 


To the engineers who have dug her mines, tapped her 


oil reservoirs. 


To the railway builder whose 57,000 miles of steel 


«stand as a monument to 
achievement. 


faith, determination and 


To the inventor of the telephone and his followers 
who have given us the world's second largest telephone 


system. 


To the structural work of the engineer which has 
produced successively the Empire's tallest buildings in 


Canadan cities. 


To the men who have produced dnd maintained the 


wheels of our industrial life. 


To all branches of engineering, milita 


and civil, 


mechanical, chemical and electrical which have made 
their contribution to the great work of national growth. 

These things the engineer has given us in times of 
peace. In the war days of 1914-18 it was the engineer 
again who made the work of the army possible, who built 
light railroads, designed fighting planes, improved 
artillery and worked in his laboratory for the develop- 
ment of new explosives. If Canada tomorrow is ‘pene 


into a world conflict Canada's engineers wi 


answer the call to arms. 


again 


For the engineer, by virtue of his profession, is 
imbued with the highest type of patriotism. In peace 
and war he has expressed his faith in Canada by works. 
In peace of war he stands ready to take us forward and 


outward. 


"What man can do once he can do again." 


was an accomplished fact. Follow- 
ing in its wake across the prairies 
came the Grand Trunk Pacific while 
the Dominion Government took its 
second plunge into railway owner- 
ship with the National Transconti- 
nental across the northern wilder- 
ness of Ontario and Quebec. So 
again Canada’s frontiers receded 
before the conquest of the engineer. 


The Twentieth Century 


As expansion, agricultural and in- 
dustrial, followed in the wake of the 
engineer, so industry and agriculture 
demanded of engineering new vision 
and new pioneering to carry it far- 
ther along the road of progress. 
Young, virile and adventurous the 
20th century brought new and rapid 
strides. The dream of Alexander 
Graham Bell had been realized in 
the establishment of a telephone ex- 
change in 1878. At the turn of the 
century it was growing rapidly into 
what was to become the world’s 
second largest system. 

The challenge of natural re- 
sources was being accepted by the 
engineer. Waterpower was making 
its first appearance as a great giant 
to be harnessed for the use of man. 
In 1897 power developed on the 
Batiscan River and :transmitted 18 
miles to Three Rivers at 11,000 volts 
heralded the era of hydro-electric 
energy for Canada. By the end of 
1900 waterpower installations had 
reached 173,000 h.p. The Shawini- 
gan Water and Power Co. installed 
its first units in 1901 and in 1906 
Toronto took its first power from 
the mighty Niagara. 

Between 1896 and 1912 engineer- 
ing made its greatest assault on the 
frontiers of industrial life in Can- 
ada. Improved transportation and 
the revolution in electricity brought 
industrial production from $481 
millions to $1,165 millions. Forest 
industries expanded. The automo- 
tive industry came into its own, 
presenting a challenge to the engi- 
neer not only in the creation of new 
machinery but in the construction 
of modern highways. Agricultural 
production was going forward by 


leaps and bounds and agricultural 
machinery was being designed to 
meet the requirements of vast acre- 
ages. The mechanical engineer had 
his hands full but again engineering 
paced Canadian progress. 


Water and Rail 


With these years of industrial and 
agricultural expansion came Can- 
ada’s first real adventure into the 
field of world trade, bringing with it 
the .necessity for new harbor and 
waterway development. Again engi- 
neering turned its attention to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence artery. 
The dredging of the St. Lawrence 
Ship channel established Montreal 
as a seaport and revived the cry for 
the St. Lawrence seaway plan. From 
this cry came the greatest engineer- 
ing feat in the history of Canada’s 
waterways, the building of the Wel- 
land ship canal. Railway expansion 
took a new spurt, directing atten- 
tion to modernization as well as ex- 
pansion of Canada’s branch line 
systems. 

At each new step in the march of 
modern engineering new fields have 
been opened and new specialists 
have joined the ranks. The first air- 
plane flight in the British Empire 
was made by a Canadian engineer 
in Canada. The war period saw 
Canadians in the front rank in their 
contributions to aeronautics and if 
the Dominion has lagged since that 
time in aviation progress it has not 
been the fault of her engineers. De- 
velopment of the Trans-Canada air- 
ways today, however, bids fair to 
bring her back to her rightful place. 

From the time when the Canadian 
Government invited Marconi to this 
country and established the first 
wireless station on the Canadian 
coast radio has played an important 
part. Today the network of 
transmitters, radio telephones and 
radio aids to navigation and avia- 
tion ‘extend not only from coast to 
coast but to the northernmost points 
of her icy Arctic coast. There are no 
Canadian frontiers that radio has 
not pierced. 

Nowhere in the field of modern 


World's Heaviest Traffic 


Great Lakes Traffic 
Exceeds Suez and Panama 


More vessels pass through the 
Great Lakes waterways than over 
any other stretch of water in the 
world, In 1936, for instance, 16,614 
ships passed through the Sault Ste. 
Marie canal moving 69.5 tons of 
freight. In the same year the Suez 
canal showed a tonnage of 28.2 mil- 
lion tomm carried in 5,877 vessels 
while the ma canal passed 5,382 
ships and 29.6 million tons of freight. 

On the Great Lakes and St. Lawr- 
ence canal construction has meant 
billions to Canadian agriculture and 
Canadian industry, When rail traf- 
fic was still in its infancy cargo ves- 
sels were carrying Canada’s wheat 
crop to the sea, Today it is still the 


of moving the riches of the West to 


an export market. When the Wel- 
land canal was opened in 1932 the 
S.S. Lemoyne, 633 feet long and still 
the largest cargo vessel on the lakes 
carried 530 bushels of grain down 
the lakes, Bulk freight on the Great 
Lakes has steadily increased in com- 
petition with modern rail traffic. 
Ore, coal, oil and grain are depend- 
ing to an even greater extent than 
before on Canada’s waterways. 
Even in its present state the St. 
Lawrence waterway provides an 
artery for some ocean going freight- 
ers, The size of these boats is limited 
by the lock at Cornwall to 225 feet in 
length and a beam of less than 45 
feet. Below this the minimum depth 
of locks is 14 feet. Above Prescott the 
canal has now been realigned and 
a . depth of 27 feet provided, 
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science, however, has the engineer 
made a greater contribution to wid- 
ening the frontiers of this young 
Dominion than in his exploration 
and development of her mineral 
wealth. 

The full importance of the min- 
ing engineer and those associated 
with him has been but dimly appre- 
ciated. His existence is assumed, but 
his trust usually overlooked. 

His importance to the investor is 
well recognized. In many cases the 
report of a recognized engineer is 
demanded before stock can be 
offered to the public. 

W. G. McBride, professor of min- 
ing engineering at McGill Uni- 
versity, has written: 


“Fifty years ago engineers and 
geologists played a very small 
part in mining, probably as great 
as they deserved. Their know- 
ledge and their training were in- 
sufficient and when it came to 
management they had difficulty 
in competing with the practical 
man. Economic geology was in its 
swaddling clothes and geologists 
were chiefly interested in miner- 
alogy, petrography and strati- 
graphy. Mining engineers were 
largely surveyors, assayers or 
draftsmen. Neither knew much 
about the genesis of ores or the 
rock alteration accompanying 
mineralization. Mineral discov- 
ery was almost entirely a matter 
of chance, while mining and re- 
duction of the ore was quite un- 
scientific and largely governed by 
tule of thumb.” 

How very different are the facts 
now! 

Industry in the Wilderness 

The kind of contribution the min- 
ing engineer of today is making to 
Canadian development is unique. 
For modern mine making involves 
the creation of great industrial en- 
terprises in the wilderness. It is like 
setting down deep in the bush a big 
factory .complete with equipment, 
supplies, workers, executives, their 
homes, the means of their amuse- 
ment and support. 

But Canada is only on the thresh- 
old of economic development. Her 
settled areas are still sparsely popu- 
lated. Vast territories lie untouched 
beyond the physical frontiers of her 
civilization. Year by year research 
is rolling back the frontiers of 
science for a country whose rich 
natural wealth stands ready to take 
advantage of every new discovery. 
The day of the engineer in Canada’s 
development still lies ahead. 
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A smart job 
of WELDING 


The segmental fit-up on a pressure vessel of 
this type must be accurate, The photograph 
shows the unusual electric welding involved, 
We are equipped to turn out difficult jobs in 
steel plate, monel, nickel-clad, nickel, stainles 
steel and copper-clad steel. 


Ask our experienced engineers for advice on 
any steel plate work. 


We erect anywhere in Canada, 
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@ WASHERS 
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@ STAPLES 
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@ WUOD SCREWS 

@ STEEL and BRASS WIRE 
@ WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


@ COPPER 


BEARING STEEL PIPE 
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James Watt Built 


The eccompanying list shows some of 
the wide range of quality products 
which are made in the various depart 
ments of our modern: plant to serve all 
branches of Canadian industry. 


CANADIAN TUBE 
& 


STEEL PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


Better Than. He Knew 


James Watt little dreamed how wide and varied would become 
the applications of the work he pioneered, in making the power, 
latent in steam available to turn the wheels of industry. 


Canada owes much of its progress to steam and to the engineers 
who have. applied their experience in steam process work to the 
development of improved operation in other industrial process 
equipment. 


The diversified experience of Foster Wheeler has won recognition 
throughout Canada and provides the basis for design and 


fabrication of high efficiency equipment bo 


generation and industrial processing. 


th in the field of steam 


‘FOSTER Ww WHEELER 
LIMITED 
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Canada Stands First in World 


Canal Construction Feats 


With 2,200 miles of inland waterway provided 

by nature from the Atlantic to within striking 
distance of the prairies, it was natural that canal 
construction should be the first and last line of 
attack on her transportation building and that 
Canadian engineering annals should be filled with 
achievements in the field of inland navigation. 


The history of Canada’s waterways has. many 
gad chapters for the debt-ridden taxpayer but from 
the engineering viewpoint it records few mistakes, 
The politician has dreamed extravagantly. The 
engineer has made those dreams, good or bad, come 
true. 

Today the engineer has solved, on paper at least, 
the final problem of Canada’s main waterway — 
destruction of the 115-mile bottle neck of the St. 
Lawrence between Prescott, on Lake Ontario, and 
Montreal. He has presented his blueprints of the 
plan which would allow 800-foot cargo vessels 
capable of loading 20,000 tons to cross the Atlantic 
and steam half way across the North American 
continent. , 

Except in its immensity there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in the plan for grading out this last step 
and providing a 27-foot channel with 800-foot locks. 
It is not as great an engineering feat as that already 
accomplished by Canada in construction of the 
Welland Ship Canal. 

Very briefly, the double-stage plan now recom- 
mended by a joint board of Canadian and American 
engineers contemplates damming the whole St. 
Lawrence at Chrysler Island and Bernart Island in 
the international section with one or two dams in 
Canadian sections. 

The two dams in the international section back 
up the river sufficiently to create two water levels, 
eliminating the Galop Rapids, the Rapide Plat and 
the Long Sault Rapids. Instead of constructing 
separate canals to skirt the rapids, the river itself 
becomes the deep and currentless waterway. One 
lock lifts or lowers shipping at Crysler Island. Two 
more perform the same function at Barnhardt 
Island. The series of six shallow lock-encumbered 
canals is replaced by one, just above Cornwall, one 
of the main purposes of which is to considerably 
shorten the route. 

The four Welland Canals have really logged 
the progress of waterways engineering in Canada. 
The first, built in 1829, and using the old Twelve 
Mile and Chippewa Creeks, had 39 wooden locks 
110 feet long and with a depth of eight feet. The 
Grand River at Dunnville was used as a feeder for 
the summit level. By 1845 it had been enlarged to 
provide a nine-foot channel. The 39 wooden locks 
were changed to 27 cut-stone gateways each 26% 
feet wide and 150 feet long. In 1835 the navigable 
depth was increased to 10 feet by raising the banks 
and walls at the locks, though it was not until 1881 
that the canal was fed from the lake. Up to th 
time of Confederation cost of construction was $7. 
millions. The present Welland Ship Canal has cost 
slightly more than $132 millions. 
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Four twin locks, each with a lift of 46% feet, make the escarpment climb on the 
Welland. The three shown above, with a total lift of 139% feet, are in flight one 
above the other and have a combined length of slightly more than half a mile. Only 
three other locks, each with the same lift of 461 feet, are needed to link the difference 
of 325 feet between the lake levels. These locks all have a usable length of 820 feet, a 
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usable width of 79 feet and a potential water depth of 30 feet. 
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The Trent Valley waterways, a series of navi- 

gable lakes connected by short canals running 
224 miles from the Bay of Quinte on Lake Ontario 
to Georgian Bay on Lake Huron, is a project not 
publicized to any extent by political parties respon- 
sible for this extravagant luxury. From the en- 
gineering standpoint, however, it includes the 
Peterborough lift locks above, one of the world’s 
noted engineering feats. 
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Links between her inland waterways and the 
world shipping routes, six major seaports have 
been developed by Canadian engineers. From a 
structural standpoint concrete cribwork in deep sea 
piers is recognized as the most outstanding achieve- 
ment on these projects. Dredging work however 


AY 

has taken its place as a factor in improving seaport 
facilities. In Vancouver Harbor (above) the first 
deep sea pier (Lapointe) was constructed on the 
south shore of Burrard Inlet. Dredging of 127,000 
cubic yards of material was necessary to get the 
depth, 
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At Montreal harbor the engineer was faced 

with the problem of building wharfage. with- 
out narrowing the river channel and increasing 
current already resulting from dredging of the St. 
Lawrence ship channel. Narrow shore wharfs were 
chosen as the only possible method of overcoming 
this difficulty. One disadvantage of this arrange- 
ment has been that berthing has been limited to 
500 feet. Cribs for Montreal wharfs are founded 


at a depth of 36 feet below standard water level. 
Concrete cribs used in this construction are all 112 
feet long, 42 feet wide and 42 feet high. The origi- 
nal development of Montreal harbor was conceived 
by the late Sir John Kennedy. Today there are 
many ready to criticize in the light of present day 
conditions. But the very disadvantages of its loca- 
tion have been a challenge accepted by the engineer 
and to a great extent overcome. 


Main Piant and General Offices of 
the Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany Limited where are carried on 


manufacturing operations of the 
Air Brake and Electric Divisions. 


ANN 


( westinsHouse) 
The West Plant where are located 
the foundries as well as depart- 
ments fer lamp and tube manufac- 
ture and the enameliing depart- 


ments for the Refrigerator, Washer 
and Range Divisions. 


SERVING ALL BRANCHES 
OF CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


ELECTRICAL 


CONDUCTORS STEEL WIRE ROPE 


36 Years of 


Electrical Engineering 
Achievement 


Thirty-six years ago the Canadian Westinghouse Company 
was organized to manufacture electrical equipment of 
every description to utilize the hydro-electric resources 
of the country which at that time had been developed to 
the extent of 275,000 horse power. Today over 8,000,000 
horse power of electrical energy are produced in Canada, 
of which over one-half is generated through machines of 
Westinghouse manufacture. 

Westinghouse has thus played an important part in the 
development of electrical resources which have placed 
Canada in the forefront of nations. Canada’s basic indus- 
tries—mining, pulp and paper and manufacturing—are 
vety largely electrified; indeed, they owe their existence 
to the ready supply of electrical energy. 


In the ranks of Westinghouse engineers are graduates 
from every engineering college in Canada, pooling their 
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knowledge and experience to maintain the traditions ; 
handed them by the pioneers of the electrical art. As new ay 

processes are developed and higher limits placed on the a * : Sai ae 
performance of electrical equipment, so does the Canadian Sa ae se OM 


Westinghouse Company provide manufacturing and test- 
ing facilities to meet the challenge of advancement. 


While greatness of achievement and of service have been 
the privilege of this Company, yet work is constantly go- 
ing forward to extend electricity into new fields, to 
improve present methods and to invest and perfect new 
merchandise and apparatus for home and industry. 


Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited 
HAMILTON - ONTARIO 
Sales, Engineering Offices and Repair Shops in Principal Cities. 
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Oil Refining Ad me 
h Nerning vances ~~ 
;|:, Petroleum, refining is an industry) Already this year one com lite 
which is greatly subject to techno-| new 5,000. bbl. a day pittely 
logical obsolescence, New processes | started operations. ‘This is 47 oa! 
are continually being developed} gary plant of British America Cal. 
which may make out-of-date mil-|Co,, built at a cost of over y Oil 
lions of dollars worth of plant in-|lion:” This new unit wi, 24% 
vestment. replace a 2,500 bbl. tetinery 
Canadian. oil refiners, however,| Coutts, Alta, and the smaller an 
have been alive to this situation.| refinery in Calgary. t 
New refineries are being built and} Also in Calgary. et 
improvements made to existing] puilding a aa sehners os is 
plants as need arises. The Past two ment the plant it already has j Pple. 
years have seen successive new) city: This new unit, to be fae that 
peaks reached in production of gas-| operation in January, 1949 ¥ for 
oline which ig by far the most im- mated to cost in the nelghbese 
portant single product. of $1.5 million and will be, ~_— 
Two years ago there were 44| plete unit, embodying newly ten: 
petroleum refineries operated in| oped designs. . : ; 
Canada with a combined capacity of| Imperial Oil had completed ¢ achievements. 

168,220 bbls. daily. Quebec with | tensive alterations and extensions . The spanning 

40.7% of this total leads the provinces, | its Regina refinery by June of " ravine, a canal, 


_ Engineering Turns Night into Day 
Advance in Lighting Meets Demands 


of Airport, Road, Modern Building | 


art galleries, lobby and poster dis- 
plays and other decorative and dis- 
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10 years has been so rapid; Moving back again to the right of 
Winer is good ground to expect the visible section of the spectrum, 
are far from reaching the/ lighting engineers have devised uses 
point of perfect lighting. for the infra-red,-or heat rays. Spe- 
The first use of electrical energy | cial lamps are in use that give off 
for lighting was the old arc lamp | much more heat than ordinary lamps 
which has how come to be far more | and a type of heat that is of special 
an, experiment in elementary phys-j| value for mc ye eee 
i ractical source of light. | lamps use gold-p. ‘ 
aon ‘hat the old arc did not|have found wide use wherever lac- ae the oe ev iaae fae LIGHT AND POWER ; 
give enough light, but that it was/ quer paints need to be dried rapidly mounted contact light is being used Nis a Falls illustrates two major contributions of Canadian engineering to light and power. The falls itself | followed by Ontario with 24.1% and | year at a cost of around $300,000 “ one stage in ma 
Tepes NY, MRE Ney NS ns ey, to mark runways of these airports... ihe target singl ft hydro-electric power which has been such a great contributor to Canada’s indus- | British Columbia with 11.6%. Saskat- | is planning to spend around $309 9 problems involve 
methods. Automobile companies are prob-| 4, adaptation of practice in the is the largest single source of hy : as ot thé tithe nh idered symbolic of the rapidly growing | °"@W#"'s 17 refineries accounted for|on the farthest north refinery in resourcefulness 0 
Next great step was when Thomas | ably the largest single users of this United States, these lights are being trial development, while the nightly illumination of the a ee ae er vues o pidly g © another 9.6% while Nova Scotia's| Canada at Fort Norman in the Nort Siteush of the 
Ai SE, S00 Si Sea Somer 78 86 SO ret ace nies made in Canada for Canadian use. 3 acd ws gan ee rm rates aaa: single plant produced 6.6%. West Territories. many rivers ar 
a way to char a vegetable fibre, con- | ing sprayed with the paint, are pass- many rivers a 
nect it to an electrie circuit and place |ed through tunnels lined with these i creation of « 
the filament in a glass bulb eae special oa —— nee — - ws em that : 
thich air had been exhausted. | plated reflectors. newly ° — SS O—e— . << 7 f 
Ths gave tu the carbon ament| pleted body panto he Ford oct| Le S — PEGE EEK “eyege 
lamp, a great improvement over the| Co, of Canada at Windsor is an ex- 5 , big a oe sf 
widely used. candles or kerosene | ample of a large installation of these an Sy) 
lamps of a few decades ago but still | drying lamps. ingenalty and or 
| ew : within the Domi: 
Timber on maso 


imperfect. Standards of Miumination 
taken their succe 


_ Tangsten Filament From the standpoint of the aver- 
About 30 years ago some enter-| 5 rson, the greatest advance in cen 

prising experimenter discovered that lighteng in recent years is the grow- building _— 

a thin filament of tungsten could-be| ing recognition’ that previously ac- are being const: 
placed in a glass bulb and produce a/ cepted standards of illumination the principal mate 
brilliant white heat glow when an | were hopelessly inadequate and a ever, has never m 
electric current was passed through| menace to eyesight. Five or six of superstructure. 
it. This made a lamp that lasted | years ago an office illuminating sys- The record of b 
much longer, gave more light and | tem that gave a general level of 10- that engineers he 
used lesg current than the old carbon | ¢oot candles was thought rather from long, and s 
filament lamp. good. Today 20-foot candles is the Sen atieamadl 
accepted standard with the probab- nee q ats 
Fluorescent Lamps which substructur 
able methods of q 

During the pi 


A lighting engineer today will tell «ey dake cee teat will 
you that the use of fluorescent lamps used : 
for lighting purposes is the most} In everyday domestic and office ., Duriog the pic 
striking tecent development. Still | lighting the rapidly growing use of 
in its infancy these new lamps have | indirect and semi-indirect lighting 
certain advantages and other dis- | is the most noticeable change of the 
advantages. past few years. The year 1933 saw 

In actual construction a fluorescent | the start of what is ae the ro 
lamp looks like a glass tube one or | '€* , a ee _— es 
one and a half inches in diafneter sor ane conditioning” ee , 
and from 18 to-40 inches in length, oat we pntaréd tuche ‘powertel 
fitted with electrical connections at lights using better and more effi- 
both a Sete nee “ a cient fixtures. In indirect lighting 
aan as gas couse argon. Pass- | it is the ceilings and walls of the 
age of an electrical current through |00™ that serve as satan tee 
the tube causes the mercury to a more evenly diffused - senteha y 
vaporize and give off a small amount : ak vas one ciaien ood 
of-Jight.and a lot more ultra violet | C°#8"€¢ to 

. more powerful lights, 


rays... 

‘Most people are at least vaguely| Or the installation may use semi- 
familiar with the spectrum. An | indirect lighting where perhaps 15% 
ordinary chart of thespectrum shows) 0f the light given off by the lamp 
atthe right the radio waves, then|comes directly downward and the 
the so-called heat producing waves | balance is indirect. 


ranging through the infra-red waves School Standards 


that have become popularly known . rey 
recently through such ‘applications} The Illuminating Engineering So- 


as photography to the’small range| ciety bas worked out standards of 
of - wusinenn that produces visible | lighting requirements for various 
waves or light. To the left of the|meeds. For example, the accepted 
visible Trays come the ultra-violet | efficient standard for school light- 
rays, the well-known X-rays and the | ing is six units of 500 watts each for 
more mysterious gamma and cosmic | the average room. This standard is 
rays. A fluorescent lamp uses the | being rapidly adopted by Canadian 
ultra-violet rays but to make them | schools with more noteworthy pro- 
visible it is necessary to coat the in-| &ress being made by the smaller 
side of the glass tube with a chemical | centres.- Toronto schools, for ex- 
that will fluoresce and give off light | @mple, are considered by illuminat- 
when the ultra-violet rays of the|ing engineers to be far behind the 
electrically changed, vaporized mer- | times and outpaced by many smaller 
cury hit it. centres. 

Thus fluorescent lighting requires} In the Granby, Que. high school, 
the co-operation of the physicist and|which has adopted the society's 
of thé chemist who finds fluorescent | standard, each room has a device 
materials that react most favorably | that automatically turns on the inner 
to practical sources of radiation such | rows of lights. whenever the natural 
as the tubes mentioned. daylight drops below the desired 

to standard on a cloudy day. Other 
Store Duplays examples of up-to-date school light- 

It is claimed that fluorescent ing can be found at Simcoe, Wood- 
lamps give.two to three times more | stock Sarnia, St. Thomas and other 
light for the same energy, consider- | centres in Ontario and Noranda and 
ably less heat than ordinary metal others in Quebec. 
cae ae ~ Aero Street lighting in Canadian cities 
that have merchandise on display |®"¢ ied has been =~ Nae ae 

here color comparison is impor-|™UC Criticism as a ; 
= ;. | steady increase in accidents, Again 
tant find them invaluable. For dis- obably the worst offenders are the 
play purposes; lights of different | P* he ‘ ae 

ined by varying largest cities. The Ontario town 
colans eng, be soins 7 Orillia is an example of modern \ 


ELECTRICAL WORLD OF TOMORROW 
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THE “ALL-SEEING EYE” OF THE FUTURE: Fresh from 

the laboratories of electrical research comes news 

of a revolutionary 1,000,000-volt X-Ray machine, 

shown here during assembly. -It will help doctors 

cure disease; and let metal workers “look through” 
steel castings five inches and more thick. 
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the chemical used to coat the inside | ~":~* 
of the tube,. The small amount of | U8hting. Here a new type of 1,000 


heat given off is a decided advantage wo bipost eo = eae 
in refrigerated or air-conditioned | %@"@ry 500 watt. 4 a i P 
rooms or display counters. s attached directly to bu ange, 
In their present stage of develop- eliminating the post problem, Win- 
ment, fluorescent lamps are not ex- | ™P8, Truro, Clinton, Goderich and 
pected to replace ordinary sources, | V@lcartier Camp are other examples 
They have disadvantages that have of the trend to better street lighting. 
not yet been overcome, For example, The Sodium Lamp 
a special “auxiliary” is required and > : 
the lamps cannot be plugged directly | ay "0,e Mae yeh egies 
into an ordinary lighting circuit. mercury gaseous conductor lamps 
Cost is also a factor. An ordinary These lamps do not. contain the 
15 watt fluorescent lamp itself may : filament but small 
cost around $1.50 while the “auxili- ordinary type of — = 
ary” needed would cost another $2.50. amounts of either sodium or mer- 
It gives at least twice as much light cury through which the ee —_" 
as a metal filament lamp. rent passes. They have an efficiency 
of two or two and a half times that 
Black Lighting of the ordinary metal filament lamps. 
Rather closely related to the|The city of Lachine, Que., is trying 
fluorescent lamp is the so-called| out a combination of mercury and 
“black light,” designated a “tool of | incandescent lamp for street light- 
showmanship.” “Black light” also|ing. Largest single installation of 
uses the ultra-violet or invisible|s0dium lamps in Canada is the 62 


Following timber c: 
the benefit, particular] 
bridge spans the Fraser 


N the research laboratories of the electrical indus- 
try —“houses of magic” to the uninitiated — the 
mathematician, the practical experimenter and 

the world-renowned scientist are turning the dreams 
of yesterday into today’s realities. With skilled hands 
and fertile brains, heart-and-soul devoted to their 
tasks, they are shaping the electrical world of to- 


morrow ...a “streamlined” world of better living 


lems of generation, transmission and distribution 
unique in all the world, Hydro engineers have 
marvellously “stepped-up” the electrification of the 
province, while stepping-down the.cost of power to 
all classes. 
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Their work is still going on. And as nature’s barriers 
are steadily battered down, the use of Hydro power 
steadily goes up. As the use increases, the cost 
decreases. Thus Hydro is making its contribution 


and better homes—of better factories, better work- 
ing conditions and better business. 


rays. Only in this case the object 100,000 lumen units installed on the 
to be illuminated is painted with the | Patullo Bridge in British Columbia. 
fluor@gtent substance. When the} Highway lighting in Canada, as 
lamp is turned on only the object | elsewhere, is receiving the attention 
coated with the fluorescent sub-| of engineers who are trying to make 
stance is lighted up. The effect is| their roads safer. So far, however, 
very striking and is being used in! actual highway lighting installations 


Airport Construction 


A new site has been purchased, United States has been supplied by 
by the city of London and work is| the Department of Transport and 
starting on a T. C. A. airport for| shows the difference in costs be- 
this city. An additjonal range finder | tween the two countries, It is esti- 
is being installed 20 miles north of| mated incidentally that mainten- 
Trenton, which will allow planes to/ ance costs on Canada’s airport chain 
shorten the Ottawa-Toronto route.| will be lower than in the United 

The following comparison ef air-| States despite frost hazards and other 
port construction in Canada and the/ adverse climatic conditions, 


Total 9236, 960:000 Federal $10,000,000 
bpapentiuse SPSS SPC CCC HERE e - '- ui, municipal ; 

and private .. 6,000,000 

$16,000,000 
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To the pioneering genius of the laboratory scientist, 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
adds the trail-blazing achievements of its own engi- 
neers and technicians. What these achievements are 
everybody can see in the conquest Hydro has made 
of Ontario’s wilderness of rock and lakes and forest. 
Farms and mines once far remote have been brought 


within the vast network of Hydro power lines which. 


serves the city home and factory. Overcoming prob- 


to the better, lower-cost living that will be the stan- 
dard of the electrical world of tomorrow. You can 
hasten the coming of these benefits by using Hydro 
power to the full in - 

your home and ‘fac 

tory of today... by 

‘modernizing now to 

meet the needs of 

tomorrow. 


THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 


The high watermark 07 
 Struction for Canada, a 
With the completion of t!:d 
‘the St. Lawrence Rive 
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Already this: y@ar one comnts 
new 5,000 bbl. @ day refines = 
started operations. This is the Cal 
gary plant of British American Oil 
Co, built at @ cost of over $1 mi. 
von. This new unit will actusy 
eplace a 2,500. bbl. a 
Coutts, Alta. and the smaller Bell 
refinery in Calgary. 

Also in Calgary, Imperial oj) is 
building a new refinery to supple. 
ment the plant it already has in that 
city. This new unit, to be ready gor 
yperation in January, 1940, is esij. 
mated to cost in-the 
f $1.5 million and will be » com. 
plete unit, embodying newly deve]. 
oped designs. 

Imperial Oil had comipleted ex. 
ensive alterations and extensions to 
ts Regina refinery by June of this 
year at a cost of around $300,000 ang 
s planning to sp€nd around $500,009 
yn the farthest north refinery jp, 
Canada at Fort Norman in the North 
West Territories. 
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Canadian Spans Are Rated Among 


World’s Greatest Achievements 


Bridge building commands a unique place in 

the annals of Canadian engineering. The de- 
velopment of transportation services, building of 
communities, and the constant extension of high- 
way systems, has given to Canada a series of 
bridges which rank as first rate engineering 
achievements. 

The spanning of a fast-flowing river, a deep 
ravine, a canal, and even a harbor represents but 
one stage in man’s desire to “push on” and the 
problems involved bring out all the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the bridge builder. 

Because of the great distances in Canada, the 
many rivers and lakes, the growth of cities, and 
the creation of a rail and highway transportation 
system that has few equals in the world. Canada 
has thousands of bridges. Some are small, some are 
big and not a few represent new engineering stan- 
dards when they were built. Records of boldness, 
ingenuity and originality unsurpassed in any other 
country have been established in bridge work done 
within the Dominion. 

Timber on masonry, steel and then concrete have 
taken their successive places in Canada’s bridge 
building annals. All three types of bridge work 
are being constructed today, though steel is now 
the principal material. Unlike Europe, Canada how- 
ever, has never made use of the masonry arch type 
of superstructure. 

The record of bridge building in Canada shows 
that engineers here, as elsewhere, have learned 
from long, and sometimes bitter,.experience the 
need for adequate exploration of materials upon 
which substructures are to rest and the most suit- 
able methods of construction. 

During the pioneer stage of bridge building in 
Canada it was natural to construct substructures 


by the driving of pile bents. Piles continue to serve 
an important role; but in the last 25 years there 
has been ‘increasing disposition to use concrete 
piles in various forms driven in the same way as 
wooden piles. 

Reinforced concrete, open caissons with remov- 
able bottoms were successfully employed in the 
construction of the foundations of the Welland ship 
canal bridges. The caisson was landed on the cut- 
off piles by flotation, the timber bottoms were 
removed and the caisson then partly filled with 
concrete placed underwater. It was then unwatered 
— the remainder of the concrete placed in the 

ry. 

Increased certainty and safety in manipulating 
pneumatic caissons has developed in Canada in the 
last two or three decades. In the pneumatic caisson 
work for the Quebec Bridge, in which the caissons 
were carried down to a depth of over 100 feet be- 
low high water level, there were no lives lost and 
only a few cases of illness resulting from working 
under air pressure, 


It may not be generally known that consider- 
able use of timber for bridge superstructures still 
persists in Canada. In Quebec covered tiniber 
bridges are still being built. 

Rather remarkably, the government ‘of New 
Brunswick found, in 1919, that the neglect of main- 
tenance of steel bridges was playing such havoc 
with them that it reverted to wooden superstruc- 
tures for spans up to 180 feet. 

_ With the comparatively recent development of 
timber connectors, the application of ‘timber to im- 
portant bridge construction has revived. An in- 
stance of this is seen in the 210 foot.span of the 
Sioux Narrows Bridge, Ont. 


The first bridges in this country were built of 

the material that was closest at hand—timber. 
Stone masonry was used for piers and abutments. 
With these materials Canadian engineers in 1854 
crossed the St. Lawrence at Montreal Island with 
the old covered Victoria bridge. Its 25 tubular 
spans stretched a total distance of 6,522 feet. It is 
a tribute to this early engineering that the sub- 
structure of the old bridge was simply extended 
in 1898 to support the then modern steel spans. 

Typical of the covered timber bridge era is the 
New Brunswick structure shown in the circle 
above. Like a hundred others of this type in the 
eastern Canadian provinces it is still standing and 
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One of the most important, and: certainly the most beautiful span in the British Empire. It has a total length of 2,778 feet, con- 


bridge, to be completed in recent years is the newly opened 


sisting of 1,550 foot main span and two equal side spans ‘of 614 


Lions Gate Bridge at Vancouver which has-the largest suspended feet and has a minimum clearance of.200 feet above high water. 


Following timber came steel. Railway construction felt 
the benefit, particularly in British Columbia. This C.N.R. 
bridge spans the Fraser River. 
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The high watermark of achievement in cantilever bridge can- 
cect for Canada, as for the whole world, was reached 
; ‘1 the completion of the Quebec Bridge ‘in 1907. This bridge 
pans the St, Lawrence River just above Quebec. Its central span, 


The composite photograph of the old Victoria 
bridge above was one of the first industrial photo- 
graphs made in Canada. It is dated 1878 and is re- 
produced from the historical collection of William 
Notman and Sons, Montreal. 


1,800 feet does not greatly exceed the two main spans of the 
Forth Bridge, the live load for which it was 2% times that for 
the older structure. The suspended span, 640 feet in length, con- 
tinues to hold the record for Canada for a simple truss span. 


Reinforced concrete for bridge building camé into its own in 
major projects during the war. It was used over the South 
Saskatchewan River on the 10 spandrel University Bridge in 1916. 
About the same time the Centre Street bridge in Calgary was 
completed, a double skew structure with three 150 foot spans. 


The most modern of the large cantilever bridges in Canada 
is the Jacques Cartier bridge between Montreal and the South 


Shore, completed in 1929. It has a central span of 1,097 feet and 
is fully rivetted, except at the top and bottom of the main vertical 


™t 


Another outstanding example was the Ashburnham Bridge at 
Peterborough with a clear span of 234 feet. On the Pope Pius 
bridge over the Back river at Montreal shown here, steel has 
been used for the arches and made to blend with concrete in 
piers abutments and superstructure. 
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posts over the piers. This bridge, on which nearly $2 
was spent, is one of the most massive and imposing structures 


in the country. 
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For years a t Canadian company had experienced 

5 paint trouble cub action of the plent f plant interior. Year after ped from the great Turn 
: re ee wat ths oa ae ne 29 ‘Socdine ea Building materials (wholesale) prices in Canada are 10.9% lower than The names of the Doz 
$ cous tel eae Adverse conditions included heavy in 1926. sean plate .. 
bi a beet oven a R88: fumes rad best. aia Average cost of construction for Canada is 7.9%, lower than in 1926. een ee 
i : ee After a mer rower nese va ar rig oe The 8% sales tax on the majority of building materials has been removed. —— eee we tt 
‘ application, ee 18 months ago, is still in excellent 10% of CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURE for the period May, 1939 to nap 94 sa sesame 
a ee ee April, 1940, IS DEDUCTIBLE FROM INCOME TAX during the first three there.” | 

| tice cali ls definitely saving taxable facet periods. occurring within the first six fiscal periods ending on ee ear ' 
this company money on paint! or after April 30, 1940. academic year 1,014 stud 
i Sherwin-Williams have specialized in the development and manufacture of , ing engineering at Canaq 
i paints, and a only, for over 73 years. You can be sure that any finish leges. This represents an 
t recommended by the Sherwin-Williams paint engineer will give you the : 

a possible value in appearance, improved lighting, sanitation and 3 

4 Cr k 

2 The Sherwin-Williams Company maintains an organized industrial advisory - ee 

t service which is freely at your disposal for consultation on all questions of we e 

t paints and their application. ee 
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Amal ‘Beading Industrial Concern* eo F (  0” oe 
SAVES MONEY ON PAINT — a 
by calling in a SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINT ENGINEER TRUE ECONOMY i in BUILDING 


Write or phone Industrial Sales Dept., The Sherwin-Williams Company of 
Canada Limited, Montreal, or your nearest Sherwin-Williams office. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS | 


It is ‘mote important to hive a construction job carried out thoroughly and Sle, with 
consequent assurance against dissatisfaction and loss, than itis to drive a bargain. 


It is an Anglin-Norcross principle to achieve the lowest possible estimate consistent with 
complete efficiency in the carrying out of the contract. The highest standards, 
together with organization and experience, are essential to this result. The acceptance 
of an Anglin-Norcross quotation may save you thousands of dollars in the long run. 


A contract placed with this firm ensures its speedy, economical and thoroughly efficient 
execution from start to finish — to the owner's satisfaction and the fullest protection of 


his pocketbook. ‘ 
It is such efficiency which constitutes TRUE ECONOMY in building. 


And the Time to Build is NOW! 


CORPORATION . LIMITED 


Montreal Toronto Kirkland Lake 
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TADANAC Brand METALS, ELEPHANT Brand 
CHEMICALS and CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 


produced by 
THE CONSOLIDATED MINING & SMELTING COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
 cateastvely to Conetien erated Fo cnet Recents and Percign, 
metal production in 1938 emeunted te more than 200. During 
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The Engineer Has Given Us Minerals, Oil | 


Engineering Has Pried Open the Door | 
4 souhilly, atih To Vast Cache of Underground Wealth 


é bargain. More than any other country in the world enrolment of two years ago and a new peak in zation and other technical phases, oil engineers 
Nature has blessed Canada with vast mineral numbers. have created one of the largest crude oil fields of 
resources. But Nature is a miser. She hoards her This year Canadian mining colleges reported 203 the British Empire. 


. d her reservoirs of oil in hidden graduates all with good prospects of employment. Most significant ph f i ; 
precious metals an e J ’ nt phase of current work in the 
est standards, laces thousands of feet below fhe earth’s surface. in 1938, 108 of 181 graduates. were absorbed tmme- Canadian west is the search for new oil fields 

p ’ diately in the mineral industry. which will boost oil i 

She sets up every possible obstacle to hinder man The veesen:4 to find. Th ch wilt boost oi! reserves and, if large enough, 
necting the treasure from her. E is easy to tind. the prospector may make pipe-line construction to the eastern market 
) in wresting ; discover the mine. It is the engineer who:makes only a matter of time. Again engineering will play 
e long run, Canada’s engineers have faced these obstacles it are ares skill has revolutionized drill- its part. 

° i ‘ e * . ; p 

} one by one, studied them and overcome them: oo ute aoe anes ae ‘< ae Although perhaps not fully appreciated, re- 
oughly efficient prospectors, geologists, mine promoters have of ventilation and “new prctentlinss aguhint cave- sources o% eminesring talent built up by Canada’s 
st protection of earned a great and unique place among pioneers ins. Engineering has produced new. and more ecén- aoe industry form one of the country’s greatest 

P of this still young country. But it is the mining en- omical methods of milling, cutting, grinding pro- on ehaa ay mare dollars and cents 
gineer and the oil engineer who have transformed cg to. the minimum. ‘Engineering has ,given Canadian conditions and aaa ‘ime. ttle Hae 
their dreams and struggles into industrial wealth oe ses eta ieee an. wehich; waate proved of utmost importance. Outside engineers 

hievement. ee ~have been handicapped through lack 
and achie : P gh lack of knowledge 
: Rule of thumb methods have; produced ‘profits and have often considered that such practi 
Without taking credit from these other builders where ore is extraordinarily rich, where .ore is cutting high values and allowing for aa ices. as 
t Canada’s mining and oil industries the triumphs easy to.extract. But it is the engineer who, with his not necessary. Mistakes have been made wall one 
of engineering are largely responsible for the $93.8 cost-paring skill, has been able. to make mines out _Own engineers would have avoided. 


cs ome oe : of very low grade ores, add years of. life to + lad 
millfons paid in dividends last year by Canadian sche peepee dale ee sting ee Hard rock mining in Canada started in Cobalt 
mines; for the six ae barrels of crude oil tap- long-lived, sound industry. aad aes sti my on ys men: Gnd 
‘ ; : oe : = minent in the dev 

ped from the great — ees oe Nowhere is the contribution of engineering -more other mining camps, such as Poicupine  Kictios 

The names of the Dominion’s mining magnates, dramatically shown in the rapid exploitation of Lake and Rouyn, One of the greatest romances in , 
the men who put up the money, who organize vemuy-sesual eae sd aoe ae Turner the annals of Canadian mining is the use of silver ee Wee he tan Poca i any they me npesoningnit dts Mntsigmrdiehcascesitaec tired ee 
companies and get than Anstiohd, dre till irepwe. vali ‘one of the mos icult places ‘profits froin the Le Rose mine in Cobalt to finance ’ ; he job of the assayer plays a'vital part. But where the assay of yesterday 
se ichind every oun ef MasennAaen aiuiaia in the world for oil well drilling because of the Hollinger: Later Hollinger was to finance Noranda meant a ud mine the assay of today may mean a low grade proposition which the engineer 
figures stands a mining engineer. HeAs the man hardness of the underlying rocks and the angle Mines through a bond issue. Many stories along bes: piaced: tn the sanks:ce gppeteneeoperevon. 
who slogs his way into the wilderness, who spends at which they lie. Very deep drilling, also, was the same line could be mentioned. Behind them all ‘ 
weeks in minute scientific examinations, He is the - necessary. With the modern machinery and-meth- have been shrewd judgment and good technical 
man who sits at the magnate’s/elbow and advises: ods and aided by highly trained specialists in acidi- practices. 
“Spend a million here. Forget the million you lost 
there.” 


By the same token mining has made its contri- 
bution to the engineering profession. In the past 
academic year 1,014 students were studying min- 
ing engineering at Canada’s six professional col- 
leges. This represents an increase of 26% over the 
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A major engineering achievement is the construction of mammoth mine hoists, This shaft built 
by Canadian Allis-Chalmers Ltd. is part of Canada’s largest hoist at the Creighton Mine of 
International Nickel Co. It winds three quarters of a mile of cable and hoists 4,000 tons of nickel 


copper ore per day. Editorial Services Ltd. 
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From 320,000 bafrels of. crude oil in 1936 Alberta’s 
production went to almost two million barrels in 1937 
and around six million in 1938. Here engineering has 
made its contribution both in production and refining. 
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Fifty years ago Canada’s mineral production totalled $14 millions. 

Last year it was almost $445 millions of which $324 millions was in 
gold and other metals. Metal mines paid $72 millions in wages to 55,000 
Workers. In 1929 Canada had 50 producing mines. Today she has 170. 
Among the important gold producers has been the Wright Hargreaves. 
Year by year this shaft house has been. enlarged to take care of new 
development. 


are making a valuable contribution to Canada’s mineral production. Here again engineering has 
played a major part. Churn drills mounted on t’actor wheels have solved the intricate problem of 
blasting the ore. Electric shovels have made operation of the open pit economically possible. 


5 Modernized open pit operations are a comparatively new development in Canadian mining and 


> 


Milling costs, one of the great obstacles to profitable production, have The word Nickel is reported to have béen derived from the ancient miner's “old nick” a ee S eee Ses 
been reduced by simplifying ore grinding units. In this typical ball 6 dating back to the days when this silvery metal was regarded as a nuisance by men con- qo ehie dell ae a ya 2 finally 
mill at Noranda, designed by Dominion Engineering Ltd., or is crushed centrating their efforts on recovery of copper Last year Canada produced $53.9 millions in . ce known as a Christmas 
finer than flour by 68,000 pounds of balls. Continuous feeding of these nickel. Into the great pots used the. separating plant of the Copper Cliff smelter molten 


modern non-stop mills is a triumph of engineering. poem Baginsering ghete, copper’ nickel is poured. and separates as it cools. Associated Serves Nowe phate 


tree is fitted over the top of the casing to harness the 
wild burst of gas and oil, 
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Despite the fundamental place of 
the prospector, the promoter, the 
financier and the speculator in min- 
ing development, a vast amount of 
the credit for Canada’s extraordin- 
ary mining growth goes to the train- 
ed men who know how to make 
mines pay. 

Associated with the mining engi- 
neer and vital to the general 
achievement are other engineers, 
other specialists. 


Engineers are designing new min- .F 


ing and milling machinery, more 
efficient, longer lived, cheaper, do- | 
ing jobs that not long ago were 
believed impossible. 

Engineers in explosives have 
revolutionized the blasting of rock. ; 
Their skill and research has devel- 


New Methods Increase Profits 
Extend Canada's Mining Field 


; 
4 
™ 


oped explosives that save lives; that [as 


are very safe to handle; that leave 
a minimum of noxious gases behind 
after detonation; that resist heat and | 
cold and moisture; that tear off 
mountains of rock. 

The engineers are making mining 
one of the safest of industrial occu- 
pations through persistent watchful- 
ness and well planned educational 
courses for mine workers. 

Comparative newcomer to the min- 
ing field in Canada is the ventila- 
tion engineer. Once again skill, ex- 
perience and research are serving 
human welfare, making mines 
healthier, more agreeable to body 
and mind—and producing profits. 


New Drilling Methods 
The last few years have seen dras- 
tic changes in the methods of dig- 
ging wealth from Canada’s, under- 
ground treasure house. For the 


economy as their primary goal. Labor 
saving, speed and safety have been 
necessary stepping stones. 

Pioneered by Noranda, new drill- 
ing methods are being watched with 
great interest, wherever ore deposits 
admit giant stoping operation. Com- 
pared with the ordinary short drill- 
ing, Noranda is using diamond drills 
for holes up to 70 ft. These are 
loaded and gigantic slices are blasted 
off the wall of the stope at the rate 
of about one a week. Following con- 
siderable research by explosive ex- 
perts original difficulties with re- 
gard to loading such deep holes are 
understood to have been overcome 
and important reductions in costs are 
credited to this procedure. 

Detachable bits for drill steel are 
proving increasingly popular. Devel- 
oped over the past few years and 
brought to a high state of perform- 
ance by further refinement many 
mines find that the detachable bit 
gives greater flexibility hence 
economy in drilling operations. 

Mechanical Muckers 

Mechanical muckers have achiev- 
ed popularity in the past year or so. 
These midget “steam” shovels, pow- 
ered by compressed air are now in 
use at a great many properties and 
are increasing in popularity. It is 
stated that operations like drifting 
are much speedier because of the re- 
ported 50% reduction in drilling de- 
lay while mucking is in progress. 

Important possibilities for control 
of and perhaps prevention of silicosis 
are indicated by recent research, by 
mining men in co-operation with the 


The mining stope of today is an underground factory equipped with 
product of engineering ingenuity in the shape of machinery for the chean 


‘most part innovations \have had | fm 


Canadian gold production last year of $166 millions is yery largely a con- 


tribution of the mining engine 


er to the national income. From the first 


extraction of the ore to this final step, the pouring of the brick, the engineer 
has reduced production costs and made possible profitable development 
of lower grade deposits. 


medical profession, in the use of 
aluminum dust. 

Guniting roofs is a growing safety 
practice. This process tightens up 
rocks in roofs and walls, reduces 
scaling and in some cases timbering 
costs as well as adding to the safety 
factor, hence potentially lowering 
Workmen’s Compensation charges, 


Engineer as Prospector 

But the sphere of the mining engi- 
neer is broadening. More and more 
it is engineers who are doing the 
prospecting. Both Dominion and 
Provincial Governments now have 
highly trained staffs combing the 
pre-Cambfrian for favorable looking 
ground, making special survéys for 
mining possibilities. The prospector 
with a nose for gold and inveterate 
hope tragically finds it hard now to 
get a grubstake. He needs more 
money to travel far into the hinter- 
land to prospect in untried areas. In 
the great mining belts nearly all the 


ie oe 


production of ore, 


greund is staked. What is left un- 
staked is usually deeply overlaid 
with overburden which leaves the 
man with a grub hoe almost helpless 
and ‘demands the service of the 
geophysicist or the diamond drill. 


Growth of big mining companies 
who can afford big engineering staffs 
has also meant putting more of the 
prospecting task on the engineer. 
The enormous costs of prospecting 
where there are none or very few 
rock outcroppings pointing the way 
underground and the enormous costs 
of proving up an ore body of suffi- 
cient size to justify mill construction 
have created a situation in which 
the costs of getting the most highly 
skilled men available are insignifi- 
cant ¢ompared with the sums at 
stake. 

In this field the work of the min- 
ing engineer has just begun. 


Western Fields 


British Columbia, Canada's pion- 
eer mining province, has its great 
Bridge River, Sheep Creek, Zeballos 
gold camps, its vast base metal in- 
dustry Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting centred at the border town 
of Trail,-with the largest lead mine 
in the world, Sullivan. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
straddles the Saskatchewan-Mani- 
toba border far to the north. Nova 
Scotia has its producers and pros- 
pects. In the North West Territories 
is Eldorado, the gold and radium 
property, the new 1,000-ton producer, 
the Box property of Consolidated 
Smelters,.the Negus and the score 
of interesting prospects in the Yel- 
lowknife, Gordon Lake and other 
areas. 

In central Canada, mines don’t pay 
attention to provincial boundaries 
and it is along four mineral belts in 
three provinces that the great pro- 
portion of Canadian mineral produc- 
tion is to be found; where about $140 
millions ‘of last year’s $166 millions 
of gold was produced. 

These four mineral belts are well 
defined geologically. A glance at 
the map convinces the layman that 
they exist. But look at the tre- 
mendous gaps all along each of 
them; the vast areas that so far have 
had little real test for mineralization. 
Who now can say that somewhere 
along these belts, buried deep un- 
derneath the overburden that makes 
exploration difficult and expensive 
in many places, there are not new 
Hollingers, Lake Shores or Pickle 
Crows waiting to be developed. 


Canada’s Rand 

Look at the Kirkland Lake to 
Noranda belt, stretching from Ma- 
tachewan camp in the west through 
Kirkland Lake, Larder Lake, Rouyn, 
Cadillac, Malartic, Bourlamaque and 
Pascalis. It has a productive record 
of $537 millions since’the first mine 
in the string Toburn went into pro- 
duction in 1913. The belt has paid 
$185 millions in dividends. 

Lock at the growing centres of 
commercial and community life 
along that belt. Kirkland Lake is a 
small city. Larder Lake, a cluster 
of houses with hardly a dozen citi- 
zens only a few years ago is a bust- 
ling town of a couple of thousand. 
Virginiatown, the community at 
Kerr Addison and Kearns, the 
community at Chesterville are 
brand new towns, growing rap- 
idly. Then there are the twin 
towns of Rouyn and Noranda, 
the latter a model community plan- 
ned by Noranda mines, several com- 
munities in the Cadillac camp, the 
booming village of Malartic and the 
model village Bourlamaque with its 
pioneer partner Val d’Or. 

Porcupine is the second most pro- 
ductive belt, stretching, geologica lly, 
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Mining Enginests Gomer Coste: 


some 120 miles from west of the city 
of Timmins, through Shumacker 
and South Porcupine out into Que- 
bec province to and beyond the 
Beattie mine. -Since its pioneer pro- 
ducers, Dome and Hollinger, began 
producing in 1910, Porcupine has 
produced almost $535 millions in gold 
and paid over $235 millions in divi- 
dends, ‘ 

Third is the Manitoba-Patricia 
belt stretching from San Antonio in 
Manitoba province through the Red 
Lake camp, ‘through Uchi out to 
Pickle Crow. The first producer on 
this belt was Central Manitoba 
(1928). Since then the belt has pro- 
duced $41 millions in gold, paid over 
$7% millions in dividends. 

Little Long Lac belt is the young- 
est. Its oldest mines, St. Anthony 
and Northern Empire, went into pro- 
duction in 1934. Already it has pro- 
duced $17.5 millions and paid $2.4 
millions in dividends. 

Every one of these geological belts 
challenges the engineer. Every one 
is a monument to what he has al- 
ready achieved, 


Making Mines Pay 
An engineer can’t make a mine, 
But if he gets a mine, he can make 
it produce the dividends. Some- 
times he is wrong. Sometimes, his 
advice is not taken and he has to 
ride along, make the best of it, and 

see if his bosses were right. 


But at the back of every success- 
ful mine in Canada, behind every 
dollar of profit, behind the industry 
which has done so much to make 
Canada rich and protect her from ren ie ae me: 
the hardships of the depression, | Canadian engineers have been leaders in developing unique methods for 
stands the integrity, the knowledge | pushing back frontiers and in wresting riches from the tenacious grasp of 
and the skill of Canada’s 20th cen-/| nature. Tractors, or “cats” as they are known to the mining man, are seen 
tury pioneer, the mining engineer. | above hauling heavy loads to a remote British Columbia mining operation. 
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Many Engineering Records 
in Canada's Greatest Canal 


The Humberstone Guard Lock of 
the Welland ship canal, 1,380 feet 
between hollow duoins~ of inner 
gates, is the longest lock in the 
world. 

The lift of 46% feet of each of the 
main locks of the ship canal is the 
highest of any existing lock of the 


mitre gate type. 

Each of the main filling and empty. 
ing culverts of tHe lift locks has an 
area of 210 square feet and could 
easily accommodate the largest motor 
passenger bus on the highways. 

The lock wall between twin Locks 
4 and 5 is over 130 feet high, or about 
the height of a 19-story building. 

Water for lockage at Flight Locks 
4, 5 and 6 is supplied from a basin 
formed by the construction of an 
embankment 3,500 feet long and hav- 
ing a maximum height of 80% feet. 
The basin has an area Of 84 acres. 

The six 22-foot syphon tubes car- 
rying the Chippawa Creek under the 
ship canal at Welland are each large 
enough to accommodate the largest 
railway locomotive at present in 
service. The spring freshet flow of 
Chippawa Creek at this point has 
been as high as 28,800,000 cubic feet 
per hour. 

The Port Colborne Breakwater 
extension, 2,000 feet long, was 
formed by sinking reinforced con- 
crete cribs on a prepared bottom and 
covering them with a heavy concrete 
superstructure, The extension was 
further protected by a heavy rock 
embankment dumped on the south- 
west side. The reinforced concrete 
cribs are 100 feet long, 50 feet wide 


and vary from 18 to 

they were constructed : mes rh 
land, about 20 miles west of 
Colborne, towed to the site and 

by opening valves in the bott 
When sunk in the desired Desi 
rockfilling followed immediately, 


Air Transport 


Oil at Fort Norman Develog, 
ed Northern Flying 


The discovery of crude oj} at For 
Norman, N.W.T., late in the fall 4 
1921, led to the first large-scaip 2 
tempt to establish long Tange aj 
transport in the Far North, Imperig, 
Oil Co. purchased two all-metal 
Junkers planes with the objec: t 
establishing more efficient communi 
cation to the new oil fielg from Bk 
monton. Intense cold, Arctic Bliz. 
zards, rough landings in unknowg 
country, inadequate supplies and Une 
suitable equipment, all were Master, 
ed by hard work and indomitabig 
perseverance. (A new propeller wa 
built on one occasion at a Hudsons 
Bay post from oak sleigh boards and 
glue made on the spot from Moog 
hide!) 

The results of these first Years of 
trial and experimental work prov 
that aircraft could play a mos; im 
portant part in transportation jp the 
outlying districts of Canada; in forest 
patrol and e:ploration; in aerj 
veys, by photography and sketching 
and other similar work. The use ¢ 
air transport in the North had ig 
fact become firmly established 


ADDS STRENGTH, PREVENTS BREAKAGE 


through the use of Canadian Nickel and its alloys. 
And still the search for new uses for Canadian 
Nickel is actively carried on by International 
Nickel engineers. For Nickel is of no value to 
Canada until it is sold. | 


Two micuty prums of Nickel Cast Iron turning on 
37-ton shafts of Nickel Steel, wind in the cables that 
hoist ore, men and materials from a Canadian mine. 
Nickel imparts to the iron and steel the exceptional 
strength required in this service. 

A fisherman winds in his line on a light-weight reel. 
It is made of “Monel” (3g Nickel plus 14 Copper) for 
strength and corrosion resistance. 
In all branches of peaceful industry throdghout 
the world, new economies are being effected, new 
engineering difficulties are being overcorfie, 


iseeennerieiieeemenneeiiiemnneniatnetatiiaarmemtimemt nie eeeamenseiniaeet ae 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


28 KING STREET WEST, 


COMPANY OF CANADA, 


TORONTO 


New uses for Canadian Nickel in world industry call 
for increased production from Canada’s Nickel mines 
and plants. This results in the employment of still 
more men and the purchase of still more machinery, 
supplies, freight, lumber and power from all parts 

of the Dominion. 
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La Salle builds the "Griffon’-- first 


commercial vessel on Lake Erie 


| 


| 


Rene Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle, born with an impetus to 
explore, emigrated from France to Montreal in 1666 at the age of 
twenty-three. Amongst his first achievements was the building of 
Fort Frontenac (Kingston) in 1674. Materials and supplies for the 
new ship “Griffon” were carried up to Lake Erie from Lake 
Ontario. The explorations of La Salle gave France claim to a 
splendid North American Empire. | 
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DES Boneers Steel Makieig Process Whish : ‘ 
Keeps 93¢ Of Each DFS Sales Dollar To go where he wanted, the pioneer La. a steady job . . . a million tons would 


aa. Salle built a ship in the wilderness. To go make work for twenty thousand, supplying 


“DOFASCO” Flat Steels are melted in a 
electric or open hearth furnaces ... alloys where we want, we in Canada must ‘roll __ materials, manufacturing and distributing. 


are added in correct proportion to meet a : ; 
the required specification and ingots are our own, without relying on other | 
DFS pioneering takes the form of studying 


made by the “bottom-pour method. This 
process insures an ingot of superior countries to make the steel which Canada 


quality, from which DOFASCO Steel | ; 
Plate and DOFASCOLITE Tin Plate requires. 


are rolled. 


steel imports -- then engineering so as to 
manufacture as great a variety as possible 


There is a week's work for one man in in production units of a size suitable for 


rolling a ton of steel. Fifty tons gives him —_the Canadian demand. 


- DOMINION FOUNDRIES & STEEL LIMITED 


HAMILTON - CANADA 


3 “DOFASCO” STEEL PRODUCTS 
STEEL PLATE 3 STEEL CASTINGS 


“DOFASCOLITE” TIN PLATE BLUE PLATE. TIN MILL BLACK 
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Canada’s Phenomenal Manufacturing Growth 
Has Followed New Advances in Engineering 


From a country -deriving its income entirely from 
l the exploitation of her resources of raw material 
Canada with the years has built up a great wealth cre- 
ating industrial machine. 


Hewers of wood and haulers of water have become 
processers and exporters of finished products. Centred 
mainly in the two provinces of Quebec and Ontario her 
manufacturing plants employ nearly 600,000 workers, or 
about 16% of the total wage earners of the nation. Gross 
value of the output from 25,000 factories is more than $3 
billions a year and in the boom of 1929 reached $4 billions. 
The aggregate payroll is something over $600 millions. 


Behind this source of national income and national 
prosperity is the hand of the mechanical engineer, the 
founder and custodian of the machine age. 


Paper making machinery has virtually eliminated 
Canada’s exports of pulpwood. The first paper mill built 
near Hamilton, Ont., in 1813 has grown into an industry 
employing 30,000 workers and representing a capital in- 
vestment of $539.3 millions. 

The automotive industry with 12,000 employees had 
a total production in 1936 of $105.3 millions. Petroleum 
products accounted for $85.8 millions. A great textile 
industry with 1,800 plants, most of them in Quebec and 
Ontario, had a production of $366.2 millions. 

So on through the list Canada’s secondary industries 
tell a story of activity for which the engineer may take 
the largest share of credit. 

The making of machinery itself is among the major 
industrial developments with a yearly turnover of about 
$42 millions. The machine tool has been revolutionized 
during the last quarter century. Advance of mining and 
smelting as well as the development of textiles, pulp 
and paper, automotive and other industries brought the 
need for heavy machinery and speedy machinery. 
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Production of munitions during the war brought a new 
era in metal production. Water power development had 
the twofold effect of spurring other industrial expansion 
and making its own demands on the ingenuity of the 
mechanical engineer. Power projects with exceptionally 
large units demanded machine tools as accurate as they 
were large. 

Power generation too opened fresh avenues for the 
engineer in the designing of electrical appliances and 
started a new industry in Canada. The output'of elec- 
trical apparatus valued at $2 millions at the beginning 
of the century advanced to $15 millions in 10 years. by 
1936 gross value of output was $72.2 millions. 

Mass production of the automobile broughta demand 
for single purpose machinery such as cylinder block mill- 
ing machines, cylinder boring machines, multiple drills, 
etc. It brought also the need for great h ulic presses 
for bodies and parts. 4 


Development by engineers of new alloy steels has 


been a dominant factor in spurring and improving in- 
dustrial production. Today some 500 alloys are’ used in 
the automobile industry. Electric: and oxy-acetylene 
welding has reduced steel fabrication costs. Its influence 
has not yet. been felt to the full. ® 


Thirty thousand tons of steel and 50,000 tons of pig 
iron, Canada’s production in 1896 had grown by“1911 to 
876,000 tons of steel ‘and 917,000 tons of pig iron. In 1938 
steel production had reached 11,554,000 tons and pig iron 
7,046,000 tons. The dream of a self-sustaining steel in- 
dustry has not yet been realized but the future, aided 
by engineering holds promise of further expansion. 

A natural channel of growth for Canadian industry 
has been in the processing of agricultural prodice. Butter 
making, cheese making, canning and meat packing have 
all developed under the. stimulus of labor saving 
machinery. 
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! The Engineer Has Given Us Our Industries 


A-combination of waterpawer and forest resources led to the rapid 

advance of the pulp and paper industry in Canada before 1929, 
Today Canada has 28 mills-making pulp, 24 mills manufacturing only 
paper and 43 combined pulp and paper mills. 


Paints and varnishes are manufactured today in 78 Canadian plants 


; fail. %- 


In his study of metallurgy alone the engineer has performed a vital 
2 service in the development of Canadian industry. Year by year he 
is finding new uses and new methods of fabricating the products of 
Canada’s metal mines. Nickel from the Copper Cliff refinery of Inter- 
national Nickel Co. is now used by scores of Canadian factories for the 
making of all-Canadian products. Canada’s yearly nickel output is 
valued at approximately $60 millions. 


$7.1 millions to the industrial income of the Dominion, according to 
figures supplied by Tne Financial Post Business Year Book. Built 
‘around the activities of one company this industry paid out wages 
totalling $1.5 million in the same year. The ‘photograph above shows 
the pouring of aluminum ingots at the Arvida plant of the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada. With the increasing activity in the manufacture of air- 
craft within and outside Canada the demand for aluminum may exceed 


the-supply. 


3 Canada’s manufacture of aluminum products in 1937 contributed 


4 employing more than 3,000 workers. Here the chemical engineer 
has made one of many contributions to Canadian industry, improving 
as well as standardizing paint pigments. Here pigment and oils pouring 
from the rollers of a grinding machine in the West Toronto plant of 
Canadian Industries Ltd. The mixture passes between three water- 
cooled roliers and is ground to required fineness. 


These high-precision automatic angular drills in the Chrysler plant 
= at Windsor are.among the feats of engineering which have made 
motor car production in Canada possible, Canada’s automotive industry 
today represents a capital investment of $46.4 millions and employs 
nearly 13,000 workers, 


her own raw materials, Cheap power as well as the necessity for 
auxiliary industries has led to the processing of imported raw materials. 
Rubber and textiles are outstanding examples of this development. Here 
the fabric of an automobile tire is. being fitted. 


7 Canadian industries, however, are not confined to the processing of 


8 Typical of the contribution of.engineering to industry is the activity 


of Dominion Engineering Works Ltd. In the plants of this company 
and its subsidiaries mechanical engineering is designing and produciné 
paper making machinery, hydraulic presses, steam power generators and 
a score.more wheels of heavy industry. This reversing tinplate mill 
installed’ at Dominion Foundries ‘and’ Steel Ltd. in Hamilton. It has.# 
capacity: of 30,000 ‘tons annually, cold rolled. Dominion Bugineering phot 
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Canada Regains Her Place in the Air | 


TCA. Airport Chain 
Built at Minimum Cost 
Picks Up Aviation Lag 


Before. the end of the year Cans 


pda will heve her chain of 122 aero-|. 


gromes and emergency landing 
ids from coast to coast in work- 
order, each representing a triple 
: ng project. 
1s will not all be com- 
ete nor will the Canadian ter- 
Finals be equipped with all the 
gmforts of home. But in two es- 
yatial aspects Canada’s airport 
gbain will be ready. Each link will 
be a5 safe as engineering. selence 
gan make it and the chain will bé 
yple to defy any kind of weather 
that the gods can produce. 

The total investment in the chain, 
excluding the original cost of air- 
ports in existence befors the T. C. A. 
programme, will be $16 millions, 
just $24 millions less than New York 
is proposing to spend on one land 
ing field. It may or may Not be to 
the credit of federal and municipal 
governments that they have pro- 
yiged only this amount for the pro- 
gramme designed to pick up the lag 
of years in Canadian aviation pro- 
gress. It is certainly to the credit of 
Canadian engineers inside and out- 
side the Department of Transport 
and the‘. C. A. that they have pro- 
duced something up to date and 
workable with it. 

Airport Construction 

The field of aeronautics has em- 
braced every branch of engineering 
science., Airport construction itself 
ss it is Rnown today needs chiefly 
the services of two branches, .elec- 
trical.and civil. Canadian engineers 
in both fields have faced and over- 
gome problems which, if they were 
pot unique to Canada, were so much 
more numerous and variable thet 
they have set a close parallel to the 
glider story of the railroad pioneer. 

Take, for example, the picture of 

reling over northern 
Ontario bushland in an effort to 
pick landing field sites and spotting 
the Heavily wooded pinnacle-Jike 
summit of an L-shaped ‘hill as the 
only possible spot. That happened 
at Allanwater and the engineers: in« 
stead fof grumbling went to work, 
They cut off the top of the hill and 
made a safe two-runWay field 
perched up in the air at an gleva- 
tion which brought the quip frdm 
the Government pilot who chose the 
site that al it needed was a guard 
fail. 

Sectional Problems 

In every section of Canada dif- 
ferent pfeblems have met the Gov- 
ernment's engineers. Space in the 
Maritimes is so cramped that it has 
been batd to pick spots where the 
minimum 3,000-foot runway can be 
const North western. Ontarlo 
with its rock formations has 
been fhetoughest trail to blaze, but 
ven Mie Prairies have had ‘their 
obstagies of drainage and weather 
hazard, 

Modernising Air Chain 

Ma} sthedules were the first ine 
fuengs~.in .modernizing Canada’s 
airways, The flying club movement 
had done something to provide the 
Tough foundation for an airport 
chain, but night and bad weather 
flying on any scale were still in the 
futurewhen J, A, Wilson, controller 
of civil aviation in the Department 
of Transport, obtained permission to 
survey for a transcontinental air- 
way in 1928. ; 

Thejeb was handed over to A, D. 


Wend 
ight out two larger parties of 
qanist and cetablished them in 
‘valleys of the Red and Assini- 
boine Rivers, It, Douglas, picturéd 
Ore) was-built by him ig 1819 
the present site of Winnipeg, 
headquarters. 


These 17,000-pound Lockheed 


passenger planes operating on the 


Trans-Canada Airways have made new and exacting demands on the 
engineer engaged fm airport construction. One of these planes landing 
on ® highway equipped te carry motor traffic would soon dig holes in 


McLean, Superintendent of. Air- 
ways. Associated with him were 
Squadron Leader J. H. Tudhope, 
Major Robert Dodds and George 
Wakemen. ‘These four men, spot- 
ting their sites from the air, laid cut 
the route for what was to be the 
Trans-Canada Airways. 

Four main factors entered into 
their decisions, ¢climatie conditions, 
physical features, accessibility of 
terminal points to-traffie and exist- 
ing airports that.could be expanded 
and modernized. No matter what 
its other advantages; you cannot 
build an airport in the middle of a 
forest with the expectation that the 
world will béat a path to its door. 

Railway Lines Followed 


This was the main consideration 
in mapping a route which followed 
the railway lines across Canada. In 
northern Ontario the route of the 
transcontinental was chosen. Both 
C. P. R. and C. N, R. lines to the 
south were discarded. They ran 
through rocky unsettled country too 
near to Lake Superior ta, 
fogs. The northern route cut across 
® clay belt from Cochrane west and 
tapped the growing mining areas. 

Ih the West the Crow’? Nest Passe 
was chosen’ in preference to the 
northern routes chiefly on account 
of weather conditions and also. be- 
cause five existing landing fields 
could be used. Calgary and Edmon- 
ton protested vainly, that they were 
being ignored. 

What the airport engineer prays 
for is one square mile of level lend 
with good drainage, He sometimes 
finds it in the most unexpected 
places. At Porquis Jct,, Ont., a huge 
blueberry meadow in the middle of 
rough country proved.a godsend. 
But for the most part he has to put 
up with what he can get. What the 


engineer plans in his dreams is a 
triangular layout of runway. In 
Canada hig dreams more often than 
not are unrealized. Canadian air- 
ports are every practicable shape 
which fits local conditions. 
Two direction runways following a 
valley or on top of a hill are come 
mon, At Sioux Lookout there is @ 
tworlevel . field with a taxi strip 
climbing the 15-foot elévation. 
Three Classes of Airport 
The. Trans-Canada chain has 
three classes of airport, the termin- 
al serodrome, the refuelling and 
secondary landing fields 100 miles 
apart. and equipped with range 
finders, and the emergency fieldg, 
These emergency fields are about 
35 miles apart in rough country ang 
more widely spaced on the prairies, 
There are 67 government-owned 
ports, 34 municipal ports and 2] 
others, Sixteen fields have paved 
runways and 38 are equipped today 
for ‘night flying. In 20 ports rune 
ways are 3,500 to 4,500 feet long, in 
40° they are from 2,500 to 3,500 feet 
ang @2 have runways from 1,500 to 
2,500 feet. oo 
The ordinary landing require 
ments of the fast, heavy Trange 
Canada planes call for a minimum 
of 3,000 feet at sea level. In higher 
altitudes the rare atmosphere means 
landings at higher speed and ne- 
cessitates longer runs. For each 
thousand feet of altitude the airport 
engineer adds so many feet to the 
requirements, At all principal 
T. C. A. ports provision has been 
made for extending runways to 
5,000 feet at sea level or jts equiva- 
lent, ' 
Runway Construction 
Runway construction is a highly 
specialized science evolyed from ex- 
perience in highway building. But 


paving or hard surfacing. Canada’s terminal airports have been con- 

structed to stand not only the abrasive action of the planes now used 

but that of much heavier planes of the future. Fill 20 feet deep has been 
. used at some of Canada’s airports under solid concrete paving. 


the engineer faced with building an 
airport runway has found that 
minor problems on a highway be- 
come major obstacles on the land- 
ing field. and that new problems 
have been created, 

The approximate weight of the 
present Trans-Canada plane is 17,- 
000 pounds, while planes operating 
in the United States have already | 
reached 35,000 and 40,000 pounds. 


-| This weight problem has called into 


play @ comparatively new field of 
engineering, the soil survey. 

The chief function of pavement on 
either runway or highway is the 
distribution of weight over the larg- 
est possible area, It is stil] the soil 
underneath that is carrying the 
plane or truck. There are scores of 
different kinds of soil each with dif- 
ferent capacity for bearing weight 
without sagging and the particular 
variety of soil should determine the 
thickness of pavement and surfac- 
ing. Over one soil three inches of 
concrete may be sufficient to give 
the necessary distribution of weight. 
On another it: may require five or 
six inches in order to scatter it over 
& wider-trea. = “ae 

Rather then vary the thickness of 
the surfacing it is sometimes safer 
and more econoniical to change the 
soll bed. At Moncton engineers 
have dug 20 feet and filled in with 
new soil eas well ag stabilizing 
chemicals such as salt. 

The extreme example, of course, 
is in areas of muskeg. At North 
Bay steam shovels scooped out tons 
of muskeg, and whole-grave! pits 
near by were transported to the air- 
port site before grading was even 
started, 

Severe Abrasion 

Another problem in runway con- 
struction is selection of surfacing 
which will stand the terrific abra- 
sion of a landing plane. On the 
highway a vehicle starts to move, 
slowly at first and with increasing 
speed without any damage to the 
road. Sudden stops are a greater 
enemy of road surfaces, but’ there 
is nothing to compare with the 
landing of a plane where stationary 
wheels in less than a gecand start 
running at 60 miles or perhaps 100 
miles an hour. : 

Runway surfacing at T.*C. A. 
fields is from 10 inches to 13. inches 
thick with broken rock on the low- 
er layers and crushed rock mixed 


.| with a stabilizing compound on the 


NATION BUILDING 


JUST nineteen years after Selkirk and his 
Red River settlers built Ft. Douglas, this Bank 
first opened its doors. For over a century, 
it has served Canada in providing the 
“sinews of peace’ that has helped make it 
possible for this new country to develop into 
one of the foremost nations of the-world, 
Today, this century-old Bank is ready to 
co-operate with forward-looking business 
men and welcomes their inquiries. 7 
Coast to Coast ia Canada 
NEWFOUNDLAND, JAMAICA, CUBA, PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, LONDON, ENCLAND. 


“3 aay BANK .! 
” NOVA SCOTIA 


OVE'R A CENTURY OF BANKING EXPERIENCE 


top,. Runways in all larger ports to- 
day, however, are topped with five 
inches or more of concrete pave- 
ment, 

Drainage Problems 

Drainage problems might be simi- 
Jar to those in highway conastruc- 
tion if you magnified them to allow 
for the difference between a 20-foot- 
wide strip end a runway 150 feet 
wide. Crowning if done on the 
same scale as in highway building 
would produce something like the 
rounded roof of a skating rink. To 
overcome lack of crowning drain- 
age tiles at the sides of the runways 
are supplemented by broken rock 
conduits carrying water from the 
centre outward underneath the sur- 
face. 

Snow is the Jekyll and Hyde of 
Canadian airport operetion. In the 
West for four months of the year it 
provides a hard surfacing all jts own 
better than any rock or concrete. In 
the East it must be cleared and 
cleared in such a way that benks of 
snow are not allowed to accumulate 
at the sides of the strips. This is 


marked by green lights and all ob- 
structions by red signals. 
Radio Signals 

Two-way plane-to-ground radio 

is installed in all principal T. C. A. 


ports as well as teletype machines. 


receiving continuous weather ree 
ports from the meteorological 
bureau, At each 100-mile field 
across. Canada is a radio range 
finder costing about $65,000. They 


are located about three miles from | 


the landing field and signals are 
gent from the airport. The range 
finder consists of four steel towers 
145 feet high and set in the form of 
@ square wiih a diagonal of 600 feet. 
~~ set of towers transmits what 
8s known as the A signal and the 
other set ihe N signal. 

When a pilot flying toward a 
range station catches these twa sig- 
nals so that they blend into a.steady 
monotone he is on the beam and 
knows he is headed for # point in 
the centre, When he reaches this 


First in North 
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1889 - 1939 


Among the influences which have 
contributed to the building of Canada 
has been the careful investment of the 
savings of the individual and the 
surpluses and reserves of industry. In 
its fifty years of business, this firm has 
paid particular attention to the invest- 
ment needs of the individual and its 
recommendations have always been 
guided by this principle. 


A. E.AMES & CO. 
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TORONTO 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewYork London, Eng, 


point directly over 
the square all signals blank out end 
he. knows his position as accurately 
as though he were on the ground. 
Radio engineers in the Depart- 
ment of Transport at Ottawa are con. 
centrating their energies on improv- 
ing this range finding system. One 
of, the .worst problems is that. of 
Static, All Canadian and American 
beam signals are on low frequency 
wavet. A changeover to ultra-high 
frequency, it is believed, would 


solve the static problem. and may. 


be one of the Next steps in airport 
improvement, Another plan ‘under 
consideration isthe: installation: of 
small five-watt transmitters which 
would give a: distinetiv- signal in 
the centre area or zone of silence 
and remove the doubt as to whether 
Plane is really in that zone or 
whether a receiver has gone dead. 


Canadian engineers specified the first turbo blowers 


and compressors installed on this continent. They 
were also the first here to adopt heavy current 


mutators — at Trail, B.C. —foer the manufacture of 


electrolytic zinc and hydrogen, so paving the way 
for the utilization of this type of equipment in the 
aluminum and electro chemical industries, Brown 
Boveri is justly proud of having shared in this pioneer- 
ing development, both by conducting exhaustive 
research and in supplying specified equipment. 


done with Diesel-powered blowing |. 


machines that scatter the snow over 
the field. 

With runways and buildings com- 
pleted the electrical and redio eng!- 
neers take over the job of finishing 


the modern airport. All larger Can-|. 
adian fields have light beacons re-| 


volving at six revolutions per min- 
ute. Batt white boundary lights 
mark each 300-foot runway strip. At 
the edges of the 150-foot pavement 
another row of lights is embedded 
flush with the ground so that if 
necessary @ plane can run over them 


without damage. Approaches are 
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are. operdted independently and 
when the station ig talking to the 
pilot the beam is interrupted.. An. 
attempt is now being made to. pro- 
vidé simultaneous voice and beam 
transmission by means of a fifth 
tower in the centre, 


Work Progressing 

Engineering work is progressing 
steadily this summer on all sections 
of the T. C. A. airport chain, Monc- 
ton construction’ work has run into 
perhaps more delays than any other 
port in recent months. Instead of.the 
three strips. which it was hoped 
would be ready this summer, one 
strip is ‘now promised by the fall, 
Radio facilities, however, will be 
complete between Montreal and 
Moncton by the end of this month. 

St. Hubert airport is being im- 
proved almost to the extent of re- 


‘ 


the centre of, At present voice and beam radio; conditioning, Hard surface runways 


are being paved, new lighting ig be- 
ing installed and longer runways 
completed. ts 


With: the opening: of. the Island 


airport Toronto takes the lead in 


airport facilities. Ata cost of same- ~“ 
thing under $2 millions, half * of - 


which has been contributed’ by pro- 


vinclal and Dominién governments, | 


she has jumped from behind to pro- 
duce a land and sea base close to 
her business district,-as well as the 


auxiliary port at Malton. The Island * 


airport is recognized as one of the 
major feats‘in aviation engineering 
on the continent. More ‘than two 
mi}lion cubie feet of hydraulic fill 
were required for grading. 

At Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, 
Edmonton, runways and lighting are 
being improved and new drainage 
facilities installed, 
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Canadians 


Lead the World’in Calls, Second 
In Installations — First Phone Here 


Nowhere in the world is there a 


of Canada, last year, nearly 92% 


more telephone conscious people} were completed while the calling 


than Canadians, This is not surpris- 
ing. The telephone was invented at 
Brantford, Ontario. There Alex- 
ander Graham Bell made one of the 
great discoveries of modern science. 

This country leads the world in the 
use of the telephone with 222 con- 
versations per capita per year and 
bows only to the United States for 
the number of telephones per one 
hundred people. Out of every one 
hundred Canadians, 11.48 have tele- 
phones. : 

Telephone in Hand 

Canadians spend about $12 mil- 
lions in telegrams annually, They 
write nearly 800,000,000 letters for 
the same period, But approximately 
2,500,000,000 telephone conversations 
take place over Canadian wires in 
a year. Breaking down this total into 
an understandable figure, every day 
an average of 6,500,000 local and 75,- 
000 long distance calls are being 
made, 

Taking the average length of con- 
versations as 2% minutes, it follows 
that the telephone talks by Cana- 
dians in a single day would equal 
one voice, talking day and night, 
seven days a week for 31 years. 


Over 3,000 Systems 


There are over 3,000 telephone sys- 
tems in operation in Canada, 

Saskatchewan alone has 1,178 sys- 
tems, of which 1,153 are co-operative- 
ly owned, 

Alberta has 419 co-operatives and 
Nova Scotia 206. 

Ontario has 351 stock companies 
and 132 municipal systems. 

Then there are the seven major 
systems in the nine provinces, priv- 
ately and publicly owned, which 
with the small local systems provides 
service for more than 1,300,000 tele- 
phones scattered throughout the Do- 
minion. 

Nine Times Around Globe 


To serve such an area there must 
be enough miles of telephone lines 
to build nine lines around the globe; 
enough miles of wire to span the dis- 
tance from the earth to the moon 22 
times; nearly enough underground 
conduits to make a small tunnel 
through the centre of the earth. 

It takes 18,000 men and women 
drawing an annual payroll of $23.5 
millions to operate this widespread 
network. 

Canadian service is not merely vast 
in extent. It is swift and efficient. 
Of the 22 million long distance calls 
handled by the Bell Telephone Co. 


party remained at the telephone. The 
average time for making a connec- 


Use Their Telep 


tion was only 85 seconds, Out of} 


every one thousand calls, over 960 
were put through without error. 
Started in Hamilton 

Telephone service in Canada was 
initiated with the inauguration at 
Hamilton in March, 1878, of the first 
telephone exchange in the British 
Empire. The first telephone switch- 
ing centre in the world had been 
opened two months earlier in New 
Haven, Conn. 

From this small beginning develop- 
ed the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
which in the years to come was to 
provide service over the greater part 
of the Dominion. 

By the turn of the century the tele- 
phone, while still a novelty in many 
districts, was known and in use in 
a great many communities. 

On the coast a number of inde- 
pendent systems were in operation 
later to develop into the B.C, Tele- 
phone Co. In the Prairie Provinces 
the Bell Telephone was attempting 
to encourage development. by long 
distance management. In Ontario 
and Quebec the Bell system was 
consolidating the available telephone 
service. In the Maritime Provinces 
the Bell followed much the same 
policy. 

Decentralize Bill System 

In the early years of the industry 
The Bell Telephone Co. recognized 
extreme difficulty in managing a 
continent wide telephone system, 

The resultant dismemberment of 
the company brought into being the 
corporate or government control of 
the telephone business as it is known 
to Canadians today. 

The first step in the reorganization 
of the telephone business took place 
in the Maritimes. The Nova Scotia 
Telephone Co. was created to take 
over the properties of The Bell Tele- 
phone Co, in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. Later the Nova Scotia 
Telephone and other properties in 
Nova Scotia were required by the 
Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 
Co., which today serves practically 
the whole of Nova Scotia and 
through its subsidiary, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 

The New Brunswick properties 

| were acquired by the New Bruns- 

wick Telephone Co., in which .The 
Bell system still holds a controlling 
interest. 

While there has been a financial 
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Overseas terminal equipment in 


hones 


which today account for around 90% 


ern Townships Telephone Co., Farm- 
ers Telephone Co., Okanagan Tele- 
phone Co., Atlantic Utilities and its 
subsidiary Island Telephone Co.,, 
Quebec Telephone and Power, 
Northern Telephone Co. and the 
municipal systems of Fort William, 
Port Arthur and Edmonton. 
Co-operation in General 

Reciprocal arrangements for ex- 
change long distance business are 
operated by the Bell system and the 
independents and’ the last three 
years has seen development of the 
Trans-Canada Telephone Sysiem 
through collaboration between the 
Bell and the other major systems. 

The Trans-Canada Telephone Sys- 
tem is one of the most extensive and 
most important voice communication 
systems in the world. Through the 
use of this system it is possible for 
a telephone user in Halifax to speak 
to a friend in Vancouver, some 4,200 
miles away. 

Trans-Canada Circuit 


The development of this system is 
one of the outstanding engineering 


[achievements in telephony. 


the Montreal toll exchange building 


of the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. All overseas calls are routed through 

this point, both incoming and outgoing, linking up the various telephone 

systems in Canada, Canadian Marconi Co., and the British telephone 
systems, 
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interest between the Bell and The/ At the same time the Saskatche- 


Maritime systems through the years, 
the separation of the western prop- 
erties is more complete. In 1906 the 
Alberta Government had entered the 
telephone business in a small way 
when The Bell decided to concentrate 
operations and in 1908 the Govern- 
ment acquired the Alberta property. 


wan and Manitoba governments did 
likewise in so far as the properties 
in their own particular province 
were concerned. 


Seven Major Systems 


These corporate moves resulted in 
the creation of seven major systems 


To ensure 
that the 


ENGINEERING 
PROFESSION 


may have 
entire confidence 
‘in our valves 


We spend time and money without stint in research work to ensure 
that Jenkins Valves shall continue to be outstanding in material, 


in design and workmanship. 


High quality bronze, fine High Test iron of high tensile strength, 
together with every modern facility of foundry and machine shop, 
are the raw materials and tools with which men of long experience 
mainicin the high reputation of quality of Jenkins Valves. , 
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The Trans-Canada circuit is so de- 
signed that a call from'Vancouver to 
Halifax requires only two switches. 

High-grade pole lines have been 
made available between Halifax and 
Vancouver to carry these circuits. 
To provide pole lines with sufficient 
strength, it was necessary to com- 
pletely rebuild some 2,000 miles of 
lines and to add poles in other sec- 
tions. 

The largest size standard wire for 
telephone purposes, one sixth of an 
inch in diameter, has been used for 
over three quarters of the:distance 
In addition it was possible to take 
advantage of new developments, such 
as an improved carrier and pyrex 
insulator, to ensure that high-grade 
service would be given even on the 
longest calls, 


Radio-Telephony in Use 

No story of the telephone service 
in Canada would be complete with- 
out. reference to radio-telephony in 
which Canada has been to the fore 
among the nations of the world. 

Until 1932 telephone calls between 
Canada and Europe were routed 
through New York. In July, 1932. 
coincident with the Imperial Econo- 
mic Conference at Ottawa, direct 
service to London via Montreal was 
inaugurated as a result of the co- 
operative agreement between the 
Canadian Marconi Co., Bell Tele- 
phone Co, of Canada and the British 
Post Office. 

Serve Remote Areas 

Radio telephony is also used ex- 
tensively in the more remote sections 
of Canada, especially on the Pacific 
Coast, the Great Lakes, along the 
lower St. Lawrence, northern On- 
tario, northern Alberta and the 
Northwest Territories. Isolated light- 
houses and coastal stations have now 
been equipped with this means of 
communication. 

Practically all the telephone serv- 
ices in Canada are interconnected. 
They also connect with those in the 
United States and with telephones 
in practically every corner of the 
world, making it possible for a Can- 
adian subscriber to get in touch with 
at least 35 million telephone users 
the world over. 


W aterways 


Survey 


Speed, Safety and Cheap- 
ness of Navigation Based 
On Accuracy 


In no branch of surveying is 
accuracy and reliability put to a 
more definite test than in the survey 
and charting of Canada’s coastal and 
inland .waterways, writes ‘J. M. 
Wardle, director of Surveys and 
Engineering Branch, Dominion De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, in 
a special paper for the semi-centen- 
nial committee of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada. With the de- 
velopment of modern navigation, 
involving greater drought, higher 
speed and more intense competition, 
modern accurate charts are a neces- 
sity ahd in constant demand. 
Improvements in ships and increased 
sea traffic must be met with im- 
provements in navigation safeguards. 

Comparatively fast speed in fog 
and cutting of corners may save for 
a ship the fuel and other expenses 
that will turn loss into profit, To 
carry on this practice safely, there 
must be absolute reliance on the ac- 
curacy of the marine chart, The 
magnetic compass has been replaced 
by the gyroscopic compass, and the 
sounding lead by the echo-sounding 
instrument, In both hydrographic 
work and navigation the direction 
of the course is checked and de- 
termined with the highly developed 
radio direction finder. 

Of all charting aids, that of the 
echo-sounding instrument for de- 
termining depth is without doubt the 
greatest and most important innova- 
tion. In speed, scope and accuracy 
the modern method far surpasses the 
old handline and wire sounding de- 
vices, A ship equipped with an echo- 
sounding instrument can follow a 


conditions. Canadian hydrographers 
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mine machinery 


There are few of the fancy devices 
found on other modern machines. 
One bush flier not long ago bumped 
his wing in an urexplored rough 
moose pasture. It cost him $10,000 to 
repair, for he had an all-metal wing. 
The whole thing had to go back to the 
factory for twisting back into shape. 
Most ‘bush” machines have tubular 
steel, fabric Covered fuselage, wood- 


en, fabric covered wings. Long ex- 
perience has‘failed to find anything 
better. , 

In the use of skis and floats Can- 


machines. There is just a right size 
for bush machines, too. Mining ma- 
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ONTREAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting and Operating Engineers 
Public Utilities . 


244 St. James Street 


- Montreal, Canada 


Cables: "Monenco" 
Special Representatives in New York and London 


The First Five Years 


Five years ago we initiated the manufacture 
of rock wool insulation in Canada. 
proud of our place of priority in this young 
but expanding industry; and we appreciate 
the commendation we have received from 


We are 


the prominent engineering authorities whom 
we have served, both in Canada and in many 
other countries. 


SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 


THOROLD, ONTARIO 
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Seek ot LOCO L ANS have been among the first to adopt 
this method of- accurately plotting 
sea-floor ‘topography. Today all 
hydrographic steamers are equipped 
with this modern instrument and 
many of the launches as well, 
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Communications Engineer 
Keeps Canada Abreast 
of World Developments 


remarkable development in 

a teld of what is broadly known 

tedio, traceable almost entirely 

jp tke work of communications en- 

cering, is matched if not exceed- 

od by what this branch of the pro- 
fession promises for the future. 

in the past 20 years, research, ex- 

rimental operation and intensive 
jevelopment has assured Canada of 
m unexcelled share in the modern 
parvels of radio broadcasting, radio 
Sevequipmant. Advances in radio 
god allied branches of sound trans- 
gission and reproduction were 
grgely responsible for advent of 
-synehronized motion pictures. 

In the progress made to date, Can- 
sda has largely reaped the advan- 
tage of achievements in world cen- 
tres of research and development in 
the communications industry, espe- 
cially New York and London. But 
Canadian engineers have served 
their country well and kept the 
Dominion abreast of developments 
jn the rest of the world. Canadian 
engineers and enterprise have 
forged a worthy record of adapting 
world radio progress to Canadian 
requirements, carrying on the essen- 
tial work of designing, fabricating, 
installing and operating facilities; 
making virtually all necessary 
ent available from Canadian 
gources; and developing special de- 
vices and types of equipment to 
meet special Canadian needs. 

Nor have Canadian engineers lag- 
ged in the inventive field. Over 20 
year? ago the late E. S. Rogers, of 
Toronto, perfected the first battery- 
jess radio in the world, and led the 
way to development of modern 
radio, And only this year, CBC engi- 
peers, in collaboration with Northern 
Plectric Co., developed an entirely 
new type of portable and other radio 
units for broadcasting the Royal 
tour. 

In the swift unfolding of radio as 
we know it today, virtually all 
branches of communications and 
acoustical engineering have played 
a part. 

Political, Financial Handicaps 

With such a combination of engi- 
neering resources, it may safely be 
gaid that the limitation which pre- 
yailed until recent years on Cana- 
dian radio development, with par- 
ficular reference to radio broadcast- 
ing, cannot be blamed on lack of 
engineering capacity. Rather politi- 
cal factors have hampered moves in 
thé past to provide adequate facili- 
ties for national enterprise. 

Financial and economic hobbies 
have handi private enterprise 
in the field@ At ‘the ‘same time, the 
(reater progress’ made in tecent 
years in providing modern radio 
fatilities and coverage cannot ob- 
«ure the very real contribution 
made in the pioneer and secondary 
stages-of radio development in Can- 
ade, by the ‘private interests and 
engineers: who often maintained 
operations doggedly in face of seri- 
ous discouragement, 

The first broadcast known to have 
been originated in Canada was 
siaged at Montreal in 1923, as a Can- 
adian Marconi Co. demonstration 
for the Royal Society of Canada; 
the first national hook-up in 1927 
during the Confederation Diamond 
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Major high power radio broadcasting 
stations require complex and exten- 
sive engineering merely to handle 
the power supply and the actual elec- 


Jubilee celebrations, through co- 
operation of telephone and tele- 
graph engineers with radio men. 


Government Control 


From then on Canadian radio de- 
veloped’ steadily but within evident 
limitations, until . consideration ’ of 


the public) interest.and political 


phases of radio led to creation of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Com- 
mission and. ‘its present successor, 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. Since radio became a semi- 
public enterprise, with access to 
public funds and influence to assure 
the best in facilities and pro- 
grammes, Canadian engineering 
ability has been given far broader 
scope. 

The striking nature of the ex- 
pansion and improvement within the 
past few years is shown by figures 
made public last spring by L. W. 
Brockington, chairman of the 
C.B.C.: 


1932—Canadian Broadcasting Commis- 


jon created; regate of wer of all 
Canadian sealer stations, 000 ~watts, 


coverage 40% of population. 

1996—-C. B. C. took over; power of all 
stations, 80,000 watts; coverage of national 
network, 49%. 

1938—Total power of all stations, 186,000 
watts, with national network accounting 
for 168,000 watts, and C. B. C.'’s own sta- 
tions, 113,000 watts. 


1939—Total power all stations, about 
. B. C.-owned 


ag gi 
se the Maritimes, Quebec, Onta 
and _—- provinces, account for 
200,000 watts, each being of 50,000 watts. 

(Figures from other sources show that 
of the 70-odd radio stations in Canada, 
over 60 are embraced by the C. B. C. na- 
tional network, with nearly 40 either 
C. B.C.-owned [nine] or affiliated on a 
basis that reserves deijnite nours for 
Cc. B. C. programmes.) 


Canadian Production 

The power, coverage and effici- 
ency of this expanded radio system, 
particularly of the C.B.C. network, 
is in major proportions due to the 
ability of Canadian radio engineers 
to meet the requirements made. The 
design, equipment, installation and 
operation of all of the four newest 
stations is the product of Canadian 
skill. Even the ultra-modern steel 
antenna towers, ranging from 400 to 
650 feet in height, are the product 
‘of Canadian engineering and Cana- 
dian industry. Both of the advanced 
type-radiator towers at the stations 
opened this year at Sackville, N.B, 
and Watrous, Sask., were made by 
Canadian Bridge Co. Towers for the 
transmitters serving Toronto and 
Montreal studios were produced by 
Standard Steel Construction Co. 


From C.B.C. statements of policy it 
is evident that the Corporation and 
Canadian engineers will also play 
a major role in future development 
in Canada ‘of newer radio forms, 
such as television, facsimile news 
and education broadcasts. At pfes- 
ent there are serious engineering, 
operating and financial problems to 
be solved in adapting these ad- 
vances to Canadian use. While tele- 
vision has been publicly and com- 
mercially inaugurated in the United 
States, its limited broadcast horizon 
and the high cost of the coaxial 
cable required impose development 
curbs yet to be broken. 

Preliminary demonstrations of fac- 
simile have been staged in Canada 
by the C.B.C., and by 8 Toronto 
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Photo by Ronny Jaques. 


trical output in addition to adaptation ; convert alternating current into di- 


of it to broadcast purposes. Above 
photo shows only part of a bank of 
high voltage rectifier tubes, used to 


rect current for operation of vacuum 
tubes for CBL, the CBC key station 
in the Toronto region. 


Radio Phone on the Frontier 
Baie Comeau Installation Example 


Radio-telephoriy plays an import- 
ant part in the exploration of Can- 
ada’s natural resources, especially 
when they are located in areas diffi- 
cult of access. 

Construction of a large paper mill, 
hydro-electric plant and complete 
townsite on the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence River by the Ontario 
Paper Co., for example, would have 
been greatly hampered by lack of 
adequate communication facilities. 
This difficulty was recognized at an 
early date by the company. After 
a careful survey it contracted for a 
complete Marconi radio-telephone 
service. 

Installation was made in 1936 at 
Baie Comeau, Chutes aux Outardes 
and Shelter Bay to link these points 
with the outside world by means 
of a central Marconi radiophone sta- 
tion at Rimouski which is operated 
in co-operation with the National 
Telephone Co. At the latter point 
connection is made with the land- 
line telephone system which permits 
direct connection to the local and 
long distance telephone systems of 
the world. 

The ability to talk directly with 
its offices in Chicago, Thorold or 
Montreal, and with contractors, sup- 
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of Service Provided in Backwoods 


pliers and transportation companies D 
proved to be of great, value to the 
corapany during the _ construction 
period. As well as serving the busi- 
ness interest of the company, the 
tadiotelephone has been a boon to 
individual employees and visitors 
and a large number of private calls 
are made over the system. 


Links With Outside World 


The radiotelephone at Baie Com- 
eau not oniy provides communica- 
tion with the “outside” and with 
other points on the North Shore, but 
also with the M. S. “Jean Brillant,” 
the modern passenger vessel which 
shuttles back and forth between 
Rimouski and the various ports on 
the North Shore. 

Today the radiotelephone at Baie 
Comeau continues to play its im- 
portant réle of conquering isolation 
and providing urban convenience on 
the St. Lawrence’s North Shore. 

Special arrangements are provided 
for direct radio communication be- 
tween Baie Comeau and the power 
generating plant at Outardes, so that 
in the event of telephone line failure, 
contact with the power generating 
station can be maintained—a most 
important provision. 
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/ There are now no earthly limits to human speech. 


THE WORLD AT YOUR 
FINGERTIPS 


Contribution of Engineers has Revolutionized Telephony. 
Cable, Loading Coil, Repeater and Carrier 
Merely Four of Many Improvements 
Bringing the World Within Earshot 


earth. The contributions of engineers and scientists in the field of voice 

communication have been fundamental and have made this possible. Im- 

provements have followed ‘each other in continuous progression. They 
have involved every phase of the art of telephony. Their cumulative effect has 
been not only to refine transmission and vastly to extend the range of the human 
voice, but also to offset increasing unit costs as the scope of the telephone has 
continued to expand. 


Because Canadians have had the full benefits of the outstanding achieve- 
Perr nae: Pr ments of the telephone laboratories, telephone service here has never ceased to 
oe improve. Its cost to the user has been so low as to encourage rapid development. 


Pe 
Lal: The part science has played in bringing the art of telephony to its present 

. ih : usefulness may be gathered by reviewing a few of the radical changes brought 
igs Pe 4 *, about by the introduction of certain apparatus and arrangements of @uipment. 


Telephone Cable . 


Lee One engineering triumph’ is’ typified in the perfecting of: telephone} 
: cable. Its development gave impetus.to ‘the telephone industry,«for until: - 

the introduction of some means whereby it was possible to place telephone ® 

lines beneath city streets, the progress of telephone service downtown in 

large cities presented a difficult problem. 


_ Today a lead-sheathed telephone cable may contain as many as 3,600 
wires, each wire insulated from its fellows, and the whole no thicker than 
the normal man’s wrist. Any four wires together are no greater in circum- 
ference than the head of a pin, yet through these tiny voice highways—that 
is, by means of one cable—over 1,800 telephone conversations may be car- 


ried on at one time. 
Loading Coils 


When long distance telephone service was first introduced, its scope 
was greatly restricted. The electric currents set up by the human voice 
became so weak in travelling along the old-fashioned telephone lines, that 
ee between a telephone user in Montreal and someone in Ladatieg éethinctesinsty’ tent bil pu 
oronto represented for many years about the maximum distance that it ome. Sood 
was possible to speak. aay me ” 


Around 1911, loading coils were invented and when these were connected ‘to a ‘ 
telephone line, they almost doubled the range of the human voice. Loading coi 
introduce longer waves into the telephone circuit, and reduce losses in the voice 
currents. 

Today thousands of these loading coils are used in conjunction with telephone 
cable. Through research, engineers have been successful in reducing their size, and at 
the same time effecting a corresponding reduction in the cost of manufacture. 


C ANADIANS use the telephone more than the people of any other land on 


Before wires were put under- 


Telephone Repeaters 


Perhaps the greatest contribution by engineers to the problem of speaking ovér.. 
long distances was made by the invention of the: vacuum tube repeater. Télephone .. 
specialists adapted this tube to the needs of telephone circuits and thus pushed back 
the barriers of speech to the point where there are now no earthly limitations to the. 
range of the human voice. see it 

A telephone: repeater, which resembles the tubes in a radio receiving set, makes © 
possible telephone conversations from coast to coast and, by means of overseas téle- ~ 
phone service, connection is possible .with any one of the 37,000,000 telephone-instru-- . 
ments located if 79 countries of the world. 


The Telephone Re- 
peater—the engineers’ 
eatest contribution 
S long distance voice 
trans on. 


- 


Carrier Systems 


A development that has added greatly to the capacity of telephone facilities is the carrier system. Carrier *! 
makes it possible to transmit several long distance conversations at the same‘time over a single pair of wires. 

Similar in action to a radio receiving set through which it is possible to “tune in” on different broadcasts, - 
carrier steps up the frequency imposed on the telephone lines from one level to another so that at each level’ 
a talking channel is provided. By means of the carrier system, engineers provide many of our talking circuits 


“artificially” by imposing such an arrangement on a physical circuit. 
. ® 


The carrier system multiplies simultaneous conversations over a single 
pair of wires. 


. Each day telephone users in this country place on the average 6,500,000 local and 75,000 long distance calls 
in Retention of their social and business affairs. This in itself is a speaking tribute to the great fraternity 
i 


of engineers. 
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Test Tubes of Canada's Pro 


Research Council Engineers Keep 
Industry One Step Ahead of Times 


Every night Canadians sink back 
to sleep in the deep cushions of 
Trans-Canada airliners to be flashed 
across the continent 

How do you know you will be 
safe? How do you know that’ wing 
stretching out beneath your window. 
won't buckle and collapse?. How do 
you know one of -those struts won't 
clip off? How do you know some- 
thing-in the engine yon't crack? 

One of the most important links 
in the long chain of safety is a big 
machine in a two-story room of the 
National Research Council in Ot- 
tawa. ‘This machine starts on safety 
where human skill, character and 
training can go no further. 


Canada’s Largest X-Ray 

It-is the largest x-ray machine in 
Canada and one of the biggest on the 
continent, 600,000 volts. It is the 
eye that peers through seven inches 
of solid steel— that finds the hidden 
flaws, the fissures, the bubbles that 
mean — you can’t depend on it. 

Airplane castings ‘are not seven 
inches of steel. But nearly every 
casting that goes into an airplane 
built in Canada now gets the x-ray 
test. National Research Council ex- 
perts are examining almost 1,000 air- 
plane castings a week. When x-ray 
tests were first applied to airplane 
castings, it was found that 90% that 
looked perfect to the eye were defec- 
tive inside; in other words that 90% 
of the castings were threatening 
human lives. 


Covers Engineering Field 

But protecting human lives by x- 
raying pieces of airplanes, bridges 
and high-pressure boilers is just one 
little part of the National Research 
Council work. 

Virtually the whole field of engi- 
neering in Canada is embraced in the 
scope of the N.R.C, activities and in 
the personnel of its research work- 
ers. It is the supreme guardian 
over Canadian standards of length, 
size, power, strength, etc. 

You may never need to measure 
within one-millionth of an inch. If 
you: do N.RC. is the place you can 
get that done accurately, 

Eldorado Mines produced an im- 
portant part of the world’s radium. 
One “bullet” of radium may look 
like another in size, weight and color, 
but it is the radiation of the particu- 
lar “bullet” that is the important 
thing. N.R.C, scientists have a re- 
liable method of measuring radiation. 
Now every radium “@ullet” manu- 
factured in Canada carries the im- 
primatur of, and is certified by, the 
N.RC., 

That's one side of the N.RC. job. 
The other is research in the ordinary 


al 


MEANS 
staat 


sense of the word. Not trying to 
split the atom or solve the riddle of 
the universe but finding new ways 
of using Canadian raw materials; 
helping industry do jobs better and 
more cheaply; developing new ‘in- 
dustries; pointing the way to tomor- 
row. 

The Canadian oil industry at one 
time imported $300,000 worth of clay 
yearly for use in refining. The 
N3R.C. was put on the hunt for a 
Canadian product. Its chemists found 
ultimately — not overnight — three 
good Canadian clays. One of them 
better than anything that could be 
imported. 

Making Use of Waste 

There was the “death fog” at Trail 
out in British Columbia. «The fog 
that settled down over the country- 
side and blighted all growing things. 

N.RC, scientists studied the effect 
of smelter smoke on plants and trees. 
Research men of Consolidated Smel- 
ters found a way to sift dollars from 
that belching from the chimneys, A 
15-million dollar plant was built to 
make fertilizer and chemicals out of 
the 650 tons of sulphur dioxide 
which formerly went to waste. 

The tire and rubber industry of 
Canada imported 14 million pounds 
of carbon black in 1936 for hard- 
ening purposes. N.R.C. chemists 
have developed a process by which 
Turner Valley’s waste gas can be 
turned into carbon black with ex- 
traordinary efficiency—in fact with 
some fourfold greater yield than 
fanything achieved in the past. This 
prize apparently still awaits some 
enterprising industrialist. 


Aid For Steel Industry 


One of the most striking jobs the 
N.R.C. has done is with refractory 
furnace lining for the steel industry. 

Prior to the Great War the Can- 
adian steel industry imported ex- 
tensive quantities of this material 
from Austria. The war cut off those 
supplies and the Canadian product 
was accepted as a substitute. The 
industry was able to exist on the 
basis of the high price it could get 
for its substitute. The war over this 
industry was faced with extinction. 
A delegation to Ottawa asked that 
the Government save their lives 
with a high protective tariff. The 
minister, Hon. J. A. Robb, refused, 
and, instead, made a grant to the 
N.C.R. Companies and researchers 
worked in close co-operation. Re- 
sults brought lower costs and higher 
profits by 1932. By 1936 there was 
a five-fold increase in employment 
in Canadian steel plants over 1932, 
and as the fuel used is Nova Scotia 


coal and other materials are largely | design were built in Canadian shops 


QUALITY IN 
PRODUCTS 


Burlington are specialists in the manufacture of high- 
quality, laboratory-tested, hot-rolled steel products for 
use in manufacturing and reinforced concrete construc- 


tion work. 


Our jobbing type mill allows for quick changing of rolls 
and the production of a wide range of “Rail Steel” prod- 
ucts and “New Billet Steel” sections, 


If you use steel in the manufacturing of your product, 
or for concrete reinforcement — investigate Burlington 
Steel—the quality is guaranteed. . 


Descriptive Booklet and Stock List FREE —on request. 
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gress 


and the design so rugged that it is 
being put in hundreds of refriger- 


{ator cars. 


% 


The National Research Council is 
the stage manager of industrial and 
engineering research in Canada, It 
is attempting—not entirely ‘success- 
fully—to el all overlapping. 
It stands ready to co-operate with 
any industry as well as with govern- 
ment departments and universities. 

“It is.the business of research to 


_|gerve. an expanding civilization,” 


says Gen, A. G. L. McNaughton, its 
dynamic chairman, “to find new and 
better methods of satisfying old re- 
quirements; to open the way to new 
services needed by the public and 
to create the materials and technique 
through which they may be deé- 
veloped,” 
Aviation Benefits 
Only a few things done by the 


“LN.RC, have been related here. It is 


helping manufacturers find better 
insulating materials, longer-lasting 
paints, enamels and varnishes. In 
co-operation with the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force it is pioneering in 
aerial map making providing the 
guidance and technical skill for the 
survey of tens of thousands of 
square miles of the Canadian land 
for which previously there were 
only the vaguest and often inaccur- 
ate maps. The N.R.C, has designed 
skis for airplanes of a type specially 
adapted for Canadian conditions. It 
has assisted in designing hulls for 
new speedboats for the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police Coast Patrol. 
It is working on radio weather fore- 
casting of special importance to air 
transportation: There is a new 
cathode ray compass and direction 
finder which promises to have an 
important place among radio aid to 
air navigation particularly on the 
Trans-Canada Line in the mountains 
of the West where weather record- 
ing has left much to be desired, 


Sources of Water 
Water supplies in Canada are 


Largest X-ray machine in Canada is in the laboratory of the National | drawn from several different sources. 
Research Council at Ottawa. eee important function is to spot defects|'The quality of these sources 
castings. 


varies a great deal. Water from the 
Great Lakes is relatively free from 
color, only moderately hard and 


of native origin the benefit to em-| and are now hauling Canadians and generally acceptable. 


ployment in Canada has been widely 
distributed. 

Royalties collected by the N.R.C. 
on the refractory lining process are 
substantial and are being placed in 
a special fund to support further 
research. 

At the request of a Canadian rail- 
way, the N.R.C. studied railway en- 
gine designs. Its scientists found 
how locomotives could look better, 
how wind resistance could be cut 
almost in half and how smoke could 
be kept from obscuring the engi- 
neer’s view. Locomotives of the new 


Rail Steel 
and 
New Billet Steel 
Sections 


Angles 
Band Steel 
Box Channels 
Bumper Bars 
Channels 
Channelled Flats 
Cross Arm Braces 
Concrete Reinforcement 
Bars 


Diamonds 
Flats 
Fence Posts 
Grinding Balls ‘ 
Half Ovals 
Half Rounds 
Harrow Channels 
Harrow I Beams 
Harrow Tooth Steel 
Hay Track Section 
Litter Track 
Ovals 
Octagons 
Plow Beams 
Rounds 
Round Edge Flats 
Round Corner Squares 
Rib Bars 
Squares 
Sleigh Shoe Steel 
Sleigh Shoe Channels 
Special Sections 
Tee Bars 
Tubing 
U Bars 


Electricity. is the cleanest 
heating agent. Burlington 
Billet Steel is CLEAN steel! | 


Produced in small heats, by 
special methods which pro- 


quality — Burl Biller 
Steel is = aedeaas meet 
fications. 


their products daily. 
Railway Engineering 


Another development in which the 
N.R.C, co-operated with the railways 
was in the improvement of the per- 
ishable freight service during the 
winter months. 

By means of an underslung char- 
coal heater, perishables such as fresh 
fruits and vegetables can now be 
carried through the severest weather 
for long distances without either the 
danger of frost damage at the bot- 
tom of the load of overheating at 
the top. The new system enables 
the carrying of fresh meat under 
sufficient heat to prevent freezing. 
This was impossible with the old 
system of heating because the upper 
part of the carcass almost invariably 
got overheated and spoiled. The 
operation of the heater is so simple 


Pioneering 
Freight Carrying Planes 
Open New Era in North- 
ern Canada 


The airplane, 20th century symbol 
of the engineer’s triumph and man- 
kind’s achievement is playing a spec- 
tacular role in Canada’s mineral de- 
velopment. 

By reducing costs, shattering time 
to tiny fractions, the airplane has 
brought tens of thousands of square 
miles of the pre-Cambrian Canada— 
greatest potential mineral area in the 
world— within economic reach of 
man and his machinery. 

Take the case of Uchi Gold Mines, 
in the muskeg, bush and lake district 
over 200 miles northwest of Lake 
Superior. Ten years ago the spec- 
tacular mining man, John E. Ham- 
mell, refused to have anything to do 
with Uchi. Located in unusually 
mean prospecting territory and over 
100 miles from anywhere, Uchi was 
too tough a proposition. Airplane 
rates were $200 per ton, 


Freight Rates and Profits 


Last year air freight rates for Uchi 
were down to $50 per ton or less. 
Just as important as the higher price 
for gold that came in the interval 
was the economy of air freight. Im- 
proved airplane service literally put 
profits into the Uchi proposition. In 
a score of districts ac Canada, 
the airplane is helping to/bring the 
wilderness within Canada’s economic 
reach, create employment, create 
wealth. 

Despite the extension of roads and 
rail lines into some mining areas, air 
transport has a permanent place in 
the development and operation of 
Canadian mining. A large area of 
Canada is and will remain the air- 
plane’s own field. For the vast con- 
tinent, larger than all Europe, 
stretching across the north of the 
Dominion to the Arctic is in topo- 
graphy, climate and apparent eco- 
nomic worth linked with the char- 
acter of air transport. 

Every forward step in aircraft con- 
struction has helped the mining in- 
dustry almost as much as it has help- 
ed flying: “Bush flying,” as it is 
called, presents unique problems in 
aircraft design and maintenance; in 
pilots and personnel. 

There are around 400 commercial 


participating in the mining country 

business. In 1931 air freight and 

express in the Dominion, most of it 

in mining country, totalled 2.4 million 

pounds. Last year it was about 25 
uillion pounds, 
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Much of the water in the wooded 
section of the north-ig highly colored, 
and comparatively soft. Under- 
ground water varies so greatly in 
chemical constituents that no uni- 
formity exists. 


ROM the test tubes of industry have come 

many of the jobs that keep Canada busy. 
Tens of thousands of Canadian men and women 
are at work today on jobs that did not exist in 
1900. These jobs do exist today because, through 
has been able to develop 
hundreds of new products, And it has been 
able to make them so inexpensive that millions 
of people have been able to buy them. 


These jobs are “test-tube babies,” created in 
the modern research laboratories of industry. 
As a result, thousands of 
today in welding, in making and 
electric refrigerators, lamp bulbs, automobiles, 


research, industry 


TEST-TUBE BABIES 


THE BANK OF ca 
OTTAWA, NADA, 


ARCHITECT: Marani, Lawson & Morris, Toronto. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: Fred A. Wiledn, Ottawa. 


Among the ‘many commercial institutions which depend on 
Square D equipment in their electrical installation, none is 
more nationally prominent than the Bank of Canada. The new 
building in Ottawa is equipped with Square D Panel Boards 
to control the distribution of all electricity for power and light, 


Square D Company Canada Limited is proud to bring this 
installation to the attention of the engineering profession and 
business executives and reminds them that Square D equipment 
is specialized to meet modern electrical requirements. 





SQUARE 


CANADA iTED 


————————_— 
ErEcTRICAL EQUIPNME NJ 


HEAD OFFICE AND PLANT: Christie & Dupont Sts, Toronto; SALES, 960 St. Antoine St., Montreal 
SALES AGENTS: Vancouver, J. S. Edwards, 1064 Homer St.; Calgary, R. L. Brews, 304-11th Ave. East; 
Winnipeg, G. R. Kelly, 128 St. James Ave.; Halifax, Donald C. Keddy, 136 Lower Water Bt. 
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and hundreds of other manufactured products 
invented within the memory of many now living. 


General Electric engineers and research sciet 
tists have contributed greatly to this progress 
From the G-E Research Laboratory has come 
the modern electric lamp, which uses less 
electricity and gives more light, thereby saving 
the public thousands of dollars a night. From # 
have come the modern x-ray we 8 which is help- 
ing the physician save lives, and conquer disease 
and suff i g; the high-vacuum tube which 
makes radio broadcasting possible; and many 
other developments which have created new 
jobs and raised che Canadian standard of living. 


people are employed 
: selling totioa, 


G-E Research Saves the Canadian Public Thousands of Dollars Annually 
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Work Hand in Hand with Roadbuilders 


While primarily the creation of high- 

way engineers, Canada’s record in 
road building has resulted from 
the efforts of various branches of the en- 
gineering profession. 

It is the general function of the highway 
engineer to keep pace with improvements 
in design and methods of highway build- 
ing and to develop improvements of his 
own, He applies these in meeting con- 
gtantly greater demand for modern high- 
way facilities within the limits of avail- 
able appropriations. He determines routes, 
methods of construction, types of road 
materials, width and extent of roads, de- 
gree of durability required. Through all 
this his job is to keep costs as reasonable 
as possible. 

In performing these tasks, the highway 
engineer has made a real contribution to 
the conquest of distance in Canada; to the 
linking of communities and regions. But 
in attaining his objectives his job has been 
made easier, in some cases possible, by en- 
gineering competence in other fields. 

The automotive engineer and rubber in- 
dustry technicians have facilitated con- 
struction of roads of an economic type, 
Steady improvement in motor vehicle de- 
sign and the advances in the precision and 
utility of road building have gone hand 
in hand. Constant improvement in auto 
springs, shock absorbers, tires, weight re- 
duction and distribution, cutting out vibra- 
tion, have made it possible for road en- 
gineers to keep within increasingly rea- 
sonable bounds the thickness, strength and 
thus cost of highways. 

Today it is the volume and speed of 
motor traffic, rather than the necessity of 
building to withstand the impact of heavy, 
solid-tired individual units, that present 
the main problem. 

Were it not for the auxiliary cdntribu- 
tion of automotive engineering, the costs of 
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3 Chemical engineering has been an 
vancing the science of road building. Particularly in 
marshy district explosives have been used not only for the 
clearing of a rignt of way but to speed the settlement of fll. 
This fill settling in itself is an engineering feat of no small 


Mechanical 


important factor in ad- 


modern highways, especially divided high- 
ways, express roads, and intersection 
grade separations, would be prohibitive. 
In view of all the factors involved, it is 
to the credit of road building agencies and 
their engineers that Canada’s total high- 
way mileage is 559,040 (officia] statistics 
1937), Road surfacing has been limited 
to about 20% of the total, or 114,000 miles. 
The rest of the grand total represents 
earth roads, improved and otherwise, of 
which about 80% are in Saskatchewan 
(210,000 mi.), Alberta and Manitoba. 


So far, aboyt 10,000 miles of Canadian~ 
roads have been paved with concrete or 
other hard surfacing. Ontario boasts half 
the totals in both surfaced and paved high- 
ways. 

In British Columbia, surfacing has been 
completed for only about 10,000 miles out 
of a total road mileage of 23,000, compared 
with Ontario’s surfaced total of 56,000 or 
over three quarters of a total mileage of 
76,000. But B.C. highway builders have 
encountered much the same troubles that 
beset the early railway builders, and link- 
ing up of such fine roads as B.C. has de- 
veloped has been difficult. Estimated 
costs for roads in some areas run as high 
as $500,000 a mile, compared with costs of 
from $20,000 to $40,000 under normal 
conditions. 


The prevailing trend of Canadian high- 
way building was thus summed up re- 
cently by R. M. Smith, deputy minister of 
highways in Ontario: 

“Canada is engaged in service road de- 
velopment and will continue to be occu- 
pied with this type for many years — 
roads that permit of movement from 
point to point without congestion. Prov- 
inces throughout the Dominion have for 
many years been forced through lack of 
funds to confine themselves to drainage, 
grading and structures.” 


bz 


has played its part in improving rosd building and 


tenance machines and has helped the engineer to grapple with the problems 


long distance and varying 


terrain. Where in the old days the pick, shovel and 


ing crew blazed the first trail for the highway, preliminary work today 
tractor-drawn machinery and steam or electric shovels. Development of 
tractive power sufficient for this work has in itself opened new fields to 
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proportions. The muck and soft earth is literally blown out 
from under after the road bed has been laid. Salt used as a 4 
stabilizer has also made an important contribution to Canadian 
road building since it also acts as preventive aagainst frost 
boils, A stretch of this salt stabilized is shown. — 


The impressive record of what has been accomplished in a relatively of the engineer to highway building has been the clover leaf intersection by 
short space of time and the continuing advance of engineering practice which ‘one road is carried over the intersecting highway and a system of 


and ingenuity bode well for the future of Canadian highway development. 


graded lead-ins means that turns can be made without meeting or crossing 


Throughout the Dominion programmes of extension and improvement are cars coming from any other direction. The only two examples so far in 
being launched. Old roads are being modernized and new roads built to pro- Canada are on the new Queen Elizabeth Way between Toronto and Ham- 
vide the maximum of safety and speed. One of the most recent contributions _ilton. This aerial view gives a clear idea of this modern construction feat. 
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the modern 
sit mts stage in Canada, authorities recog- 


t it must be an integral part of road building if the 
a accident toll is to be controlled. This section near 


Montreal is illuminated by two types of lighting designed 
by the Canadian General Electric Co. 





Dual lane highways are the most important engineering struction costs. ‘Ultimately engineers plan completion of this 
offering on the altar of safety. They are nearest approach high speed trunk highway across Ontario from Windsor 
to fool-proof traffic lanes. Their development and extension to the Quebec border. This section is part of the completed link 
will depend primarily on the engineers’ ability to reduce con- from Toronto to Hamilton. 





Like every country road in the world Canada’s road building history started with 


roads became used later for commercial purposes they were merely links with Canada’s . 
great waterways. Thus, when railway building started highway building came virw 
tually to a halt, It was not until the era of the motor car brought the demand for hard 
surfacing and paving that it was resurrected, In the building of the modern highway - 


Canada is still on the threshold. 
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Throughout the Dominion, Wherever “Electricity is the Life 
Force of Industry,’ Working Installations of English Electric 
Made-in-Canada Apparatus are “Distinguished by Service’ 
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CANADA, LIMITED, is a native-born- 

and-bred corporate citizen of this 
Dominion; young, vigorous, typically Can- 
adian through and through. 

One has not far to go and, yet, paradoxi- 
cally, one must travel far indeed to fully 
appreciate how thoroughly Canadian it is; 
how widespread are its roots embedded in 
the soil of Canadian industrial and eco- 
nomic progress; how well it has done and 
is doing its job as a “builder of Canada,” 
and as “a good neighbor” in the national 
community, 

In St. Catharines, Ont., occupying nearly 
an entire city block, is its fine plant, built 
by Canadians, owned entirely by Can- 
adians, managed by Canadians, staffed by 
Canadians — engineers, scientists, crafts- 
men, workers — devising, building, testing, 
with searching care and infinite skill, a 
vast array of equipment which is the means 
whereby the life force of industry—elec- 
tricity—is made to serve. 

It is here that the famous @ familiar 
throughout the industry, comes to grace 
the glistening surface of a fractional horse- 
power motor or the huge tank of a large 
power transformer or circuit breaker. 


That symbol is no mere trade-mark in the 


Fi cana ELECTRIC COMPANY OF 


ordinary sense; no “that-ends-it” ornamen- | 


tation by a shipping clerk. On the contrary, 
it is an integral, meaningful part of the 
apparatus itself. For at the time it is put 
theré it signifies a beginning, not an end; 
a promise still to be fulfilled, not the ful- 
fillment of it. 


A Two-fold Obligation 


That is so because English Electric of 
Canada recognizes a two-fold obligation— 
first, to produce the most perfect piece of 
equipment modern design and methods 
can create and, second, to see that it effici- 
ently performs the task for which it was 
bought and built. It regards the purchase 
of electrical equipment as an investment 
by the purchaser not only in material, labor, 
experience and design, but also in perform- 
ance¥ in the ability of that equipment to 
keep wheels turning and production flow- 
ing smoothly, 

This second part of the obligation leads 
us away from St. Catharines to the Mari- 
times, to the wide reaches of the North- 
land, to the Prairies and to the far side of 
the Rockies. For it is there and every- 
where across Canada—wherever electricity 
is the life force of industry—in factories, in 
power houses, on transportation systems, 
at the mines and in the great pulp and 
paper enterprises that one comes to the 
fuller understanding of how completely 
and how essentially is English Electric of 
Canada a part of Canada. It is there on 
power generating units, transformer instal- 
lations, on switchgear apparatus and on a 
multiplicity of motors and controllers great 
and small—working installations in the 


service of Canadian industry, that the. 


symbol ® reveals its real meaning, attains 
the ultimate in its significance as the hall- 
mark of the company’s slogan—“Distin- 
guished by Service.” 

For English Electric service is as defin- 
itely a part of English Electric products 
as the lasting materials: with which they 
are made; not only the service which cus- 
tomers expect from the apparatus itself; 
but also the efficient service in sales, en- 
gineering and production which they ex- 
pect when dealing with English Electric. 
To cite an example: Not so very long ago 
there was a general “tradition” in the elec- 
trical industry that it took at least eight 
to ten weeks to build a certain type of 
synchronous motor. Not having been 
brought up in this tradition, however, 
English Electric began delivering this type 


of motor in three to four weeks. The com- 
pany holds to the theory that the tradition 
which says, “this can’t be done because it 
never has been done,” has no place in the 
business world today; least of all'in the 
field of electrical development and service. 
Hence it is that to every one among 
English Electric’s hundreds, from directing 
and managing personnel to most junior 
employees, from engineering and sales 
representatives of its coast-to-coast field 
organization to youngest plant apprentice, 
the @ standard of service is as exacting 
a gauge of effort as that-which checks the 
precision tooling of a motor shaft. 


Accent on Youth 


What with today’s accent on youth, and 
notwithstanding the fact that its operating 
personnel are “graybeards” in experience, 
it is something to know that English 
Electric of Canada is, itself, just 18. 

The company was organized in August, 
1921, when it acquired the outstanding 
stock of The Canadian Crocker-Wheeler 
Company. And at the same time an agree- 
ment was made with The English Electric 
Company of London, England, whereby it 
represents and markets in Canada products 
of that noted British Organization, such as 
traction equipment and other large appar- 
atus for which it is famous the world over. 
Also, it represents in Canada the Cornell- 
Dubilier Electric Corporation and the 
Leupold Volpel Company, of the United 
States, and it is sole Canadian licensee for 
the air blast circuit breaker equipment of 
the Ateliers de Constructions Electriques 
de Delle, of France, and Milliken type, high 
voltage, high speed, Air Blast Breakers: 

Youthful in outlook as well as in years, 
and with a passionate allegiance to the 
“Made in Canada” idea, English Electric 
of Canada is captained by men who know 
Canada and who know that their business 
can prosper only as Canada prospers. Here 
are those men, directors of the company 
and its officers: ; 

Douglas H. McDougall, president; Her- 
bert B: Norris) t; Andrew & 
Tait, general manager; Gordon F. Perry, 
Donald H. McDougall, P, A, Thomson, Air 
Marshal W. A. Bishop, V.C., D.S.O., and 
A. Mundy. 


Men of Experience 


Every section of the Engineering Depart- 
ment is headed by a man who has won his 
spurs in the field of practical experience, 
who has brought to the organization a repu- 
tation already established, a specialized 
knowledge already gained, and a forward 
vision that led him to a company which 
places a premium on progressiveness. Sales 
engineers and representatives are chosen 
not only for their personality and know- 
ledge of the application and use of elec- 
trical apparatus, but also for their ability 
to co-operate with others whether they be 
the company’s engineers or the customer’s 
staff. Only thus has English Electric of 
Canada come to an understanding of the 
customer’s viewpoint, a lively appreciation 
of the customer’s problems and an attitude 
of friendly co-operation which is the sound- 
est foundation of publie confidence and 
goodwill. 

But English Electric of Canada knows 
that it takes more than determination to 
satisfactorily serve its customers in order 
to fully live up to the high principles of 
the “good neighbor” ideal. It knows that 
good neighborliness—like charity—begins 
at home. 

Therefore, it is but natural that at St. 
Catharines, in the company’s branch offices 


> celia a 


across the continent from Halifax to Van- 
couver, and “on the job” elsewhere in the 
field, one finds a capable and loyal army of 
men and women whose welfare as English 
Electric employees is no less a concern of 
the management than are its other re- 
sponsibilities. 


Insurance for Employees 


There is, for instance, the group plan of 
life insurance adopted by the company for 
its employees. The premium is largely 
paid by the company; the small monthly 
payment by the employee being but a 
fraction of the actual cost, Also, and in 
addition to group life insurance, the com- 
pany provides sickness and accident insur- 
ance on much the same basis, as well as 
hospitalization benefits, Free medical at- 
tention, too, is provided — examination, 
consultation and treatment in the doctor’s 
office at the plant, and in the employee's 
home, 

Between the company and its employees 
there is a degree of mutual understanding 
and co-operative goodwill that is unique in 
the sphere of industrial relations. At St. 
Catharines, embracing all departments and 
consisting of seven employees who are 
elected by closed ballot of all employees, 
a Shop Welfare Committee meets monthly 
with the general manager and the works 
superintendent to discuss matters pertain- 
ing to the shop. 

And another outstanding feature which 
relates to the subject of staff, and one that 
further illustrates the constructive policies 
of the company, is its establishment of a 
training course for graduates in electrical 
engineering from Canadian universities. 
The course is not only a help to graduates 
entering their chosen profession, but it also 
serves aS a source of supply of properly 
trained men for the company’s sales and 
engineering departments. Graduates so 
trainéd, but for: whom openings or posi- 
tions cannot be found ‘in the company’s own 

, are assisted in finding suit- 
able positions in other organizations. 


The Employees Club 


Then there is the English Electric Em- 
ployees Club, of which the company is a 
generous supporter and in which 98% of 
the employees are active members. The 
club’s activities are both athletic and social. 
On the athletic side there is the English 
Electric Hockey Team, which has dis- 
tinguished itself as a champion of the St. 
Catharines’ industrial league. Another 
front-rank organization is the softball 
team, while in bowling some 16 teams make 
up a Shop League. 


The social aspects are many and varied. 
There is a cribbage club and a glee club. 
The latter meets not only for its own en- 
joyment, but has entertained numerous 
audiences and on occasion volunteers its 
services in the cause of benevolence. Other 
activities of the larger organization include 
a stag affair about four times a year and 
at least one summer picnic and an annual 
banquet attended by all hands. Then last, 
but by no means least, comes the yearly 
Christmas Tree celebration. 


**Made in Canada”’ 


Because it is so completely Canadian in 
thought, in its operations and in its outlook, 


and so well understands what if means to > 


Canadians, English Electric is a stalwart 
champion of the “Made in Canada” cause. 


It knows that more goods made in Can- 
ada means employment, wages and a liveli- 
hood for a larger number of Canadians 
than if the same products are imported. It 
knows that more Canadians at work in- 
creases the national income and, therefore, 
enlarges the market for the products of 
Canadian farms and factories. And it 
.knows that increased employment reduces 
the financial burden of governments and 
therefore the burden upon industry and 
individuals in terms of taxation. Further- 
more, as shareholders are virtually all Can- 
adians, dividefid payments remain in 
Canada. 

And it fully conforms with that belief 
in its own buying practice. It buys “Made 
in Canada” goods. Every ounce of material 
that enters into the building of its products, 
in the shipping. of ‘them and the servicing 
of them, which can be satisfactorily secured 
in Canada, is obtained from Canadian 
sources, 

As for the great plant of English Electric, 
at St. Catharines, it is reputedly the most 
modernly equipped electrical works in 
Eastern Canada. In 1937, growth of the 
company’s growing business came to the 
point where enlargements were necessary. 
In consequence, two large factory additions 
were built, and these, together with impor- 
tant installations of modern machine tools, 
represented an extension outlay of some 
$300,000. 


Products and Customers 


Today, English Electric includes among , 


its “Made in Canada” products synchron- 
ous and induction motors of all types and 
sizes; starters and controllers to go with 
them; generators, switchboards, power 
and distribution transformers, instrument 
transformers, metering~equipment, oil and 
air blast circuit breakers, disconnecting 
switchs and’ switchboards, .' All these are 
designed and built strictly in accordance 
with recognized standards of the National 





‘Electrical Manufacturers Association (N.E. 


M.A.) 


And served by the company are scores 
of Canada’s foremost organizations in their 
respective fields — public utilities, mining 
and smelting companies, pulp and paper 
companies and many in other categories. 


It is English Electric’s fixed belief that 
the user of electrical equipment has the 
right to expect from it the highest degree 
of efficiency; the greatest dependability of 
service—not only because of the invest- 
ment made in the equipment itself, but be- 
cause failures and delays cost money in 
lost time and interrupted production 
schedules, 

Conversely, it is constantly on the alert 
—as are the users of electrical equipment— 
for new and improved means which will 
increase efficiency, speed production, save 
time and cut costs. 

The success achieved by English Electric 
Company of Canada is attributable to its 
ability and its determination to. meet both 
of these demands, 


No. 15 in a series of studies in 
corporate citizenship appearing 
in The Financial Post through 
co-operation of leading Canadian 
business institutions. 
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From the smallest distribution transformer to the largest power transformer—The core 
and coils of a 3 K.V.A. distribution transformer compared with those of a 12,000 K.V.4. 
power transformer. 
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Thousands of English Electric induction motors are installed in Canada’s largest 
smelters, The above 350 H.P. wound rotor motor drives the main hoist at the Uchi 
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~—Montreal Light, Heat and Power photo. 


The Engineer Has Given igs 
WATERPOWER 


l Power is the-basic tool of modern industry. Low 
cost. power is‘ the key to- industrial supremacy. 
Waterpower is Canada’s:-basit power tool, 


Canada’s ‘waterpower resources aggregate over 
43,000,000 horsepower, only 20 per cent:of which has 
been developed. These developments to date repre- 
sent an estimated capital investment of $1,640 
millions. 


More than 87-per-cent of Canada’s ‘harnessed 
waterpower is'found in central. stations generating 
electricity for distribution and sale..to domestic, 
municipal, commercial and industrial consumers and 

, More than 98.per cent of the electricity generated by 
central electric stations is derived from waterpower, 


Waterpower supplies 80 per cent of the energy 
_ operating all secondary industries in Canada, 


Pulp and paper: manufacturing in Canada uses 
| 1,800,000 horsepower. Canada leads the world in 
‘Newsprint manufacturing, supplying 40 per cent of 
world. production, 


Low-cost hydro-electric energy gives economic 
value to low-grade ores and enhances the value of 
| high-grade ores. More than 800,000 hydraulic horse- 
power is used in the Canadian: mineral industry, 


Low-cost hydro-electric energy has brought 


entirely new Canadian communities into being such as 
the important industrial centres at Shawinigan Falls 
and Arvida in the Province of Quebec. 


More than 62 per cent of Canada’s population have 
electric service in'their homes. Low-cost electricity is 
widely used for domestic cooking and water heating 
and for a wide variety of household appliances. 


Last year Canadian consumption of electricity 
produced in central electric stations was 24,2 million 
kw-h., of which over 98 per cent was generated from 
waterpower. 


Inno other country has there been as much pioneer- 
ing in all phases of the hydro-electric art. Niagara is 
not only the Mecca of the international tourist, it is the 
greatest hydro-electric engineering laboratory in the 
world. 


For the same reason, and only slightly less import- 
ant, are the justly famous hydro-electric developments 
of the St. Maurice, the Saguenay, the Gatineau, the 
Ottawa, the St. Lawrence and other rivers, 

Canada is richly endowed with waterpowers, and 
their development has been due largely to the 
imagination, initiative and technical ability of the 
engineer. 
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At tie beginning of this year total turbine 
4 installation in Canada was 8,190,772 h.p. This 
is equivalent to 731 h.p. per thousand of population, 
more intensive development than that of any other 


Quebec, like Ontario, has achieved remarkable 
waterpower development. The present instal- 
lation of the province represents more than 49% 
of the total for Canada, Electro-chemical and elec- 
tro-metallurgical industries have grouped them- 


country in the world. It would require:38 million 
tons of coal to produce the same. power that these 
giant, water driven: turbines are-capable of gene- 
rating in a year. 
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selves largely around power development. Typical 
of this development of industrial power is the La 
Gabelle plant of Shawinigan Water and Power 
Co. on the St, Maurice river. It has a capacity of 
166,000 h.p. 


Canadian e cers are pioneers in the long distance trans- 
mission of SScadesl ‘scauy . When Decew Falls development 
Yas mooted in’ 1808, the sclentitie wor ‘said it was crazy to think 


Queensfon-Chippaw. 
velopment is the a plant’ at Niagara with - a “$3 miles to Hamilton. Today Toronto gets its 


000 h.p. capacity, The-power house of 590 feet long houses ten 
| one and two ae ie vereeas wee hence Ss 
«feet Operating since -it-is’ the big ‘of Ontario's Hydro | 


a as an engineering achievement in’ -waterpower 
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Two of the large hydro-electric generating plants 
the Gatineau River with a combined capacity of 266,000 
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serving this area—the Farmers and Chelsea stations on 
horsepower installe 


d and in operation. There is 


space for an additional generator—a 24,000 horsepower unit at Farmers. 


o-ordinating an Entire River 
to Man’s Use 


“In boldness of conception and s 


from start to finish, the development 


of the Gatineau River was undoubtedly a wonderful accom ment. Prac- 


tically the whole river, from its mouth to its source, 


the two large 


storage reservoirs, Mercier and Cabonga, was developed as a single project 
and in a remarkably short period of time from its original conception until 


the delivery of power” — 


FOR centuries the powerful, turbulent Gatineau 
River awaited development, ° 


Rising in northern Quebec and draining an area 
of 10,000 square miles, the Gatineau River 
flows southward 275 miles to its confluence with 
the Ottawa River, opposite the City of Ottawa, 
the capital of Canada. 


Like all rivers draining into the St. Lawrence 
River basin, the Gatineau was subject to high 
spring flows, followed by summer lows. This 
variation in flow ranged between 75,000 and 
2,000 cubic feet per second, 


Twelve years ago two great storage reservoirs 
with an aggregate rated capacity of 145,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet were created on the Gatineau 
watershed to regulate the flow of the river to 
about 10,000 cubic feet per second. 


Simultaneously three hydro-electric plants were 
constructed at Farmers, Chelsea and Paugan, 
having a designed capacity of 562,000 h.p., and 
an actual installation of 504,000 h.p. Inter- 


Comment of an independent engineer. 


connected with these plants are eleven other 
plants on the Ottawa, Nation, Rouge, North, 
Ouareau and other tributaries of the Ottawa 


River. 


In addition, Gatineau Power Company has 
plants at Temiskaming and Thurso, P.Q., and 
at Grand Falls and Dalhousie, N.B., bringing 
the total installation up to 725,634 h.p. 


The Gatineau and inter-connected system 
serves approximately 24,000 jndustrial, resi- 
dential and farming customers along the 
Ottawa. River between Campbell’s Bay, the 
City of Hull and. the Island of Montreal. 


In 1938 this Company produced 2,702,441,- 
000 kilowatt hours of electrical energy for 
use in industry, the homes and on the farms. 


Industry has been stimulated and further 
expansion is in pros with abundant, effi- 
cient and de available at 
reasonable rates throughout the territory 
served by Gatineau Power Company. 


GATINEAU POWER COMPANY 
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BUILDERS, ALL! 


Builders of Canada! Here’s to the men and women 
pioneers who cleared the land and tilled the soil 
long ago; to the Fathers of Confederation who 
welded the Dominion into a solid whole; to those 
industrial leaders and others whose foresight, 
enterprise and patriotism have contributed largely 
to Canada’s greatness. 


Today the Dominion occupies a leading position 
among the nations of the world in value of natural 
resources and commercial accomplishment. We 
take pride in the fact that our organization has 
grown with Canada and that, through its service 
to industry,-it can rightly take itg place among the 
nation’s builders. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
of 
MODERN -POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
CONVEYING AND ELEVATING EQUIPMENT 
COAL AND ORE HANDLING BRIDGES 
WELDED PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
STEAM GENERATING EQUIPMENT 


KIRKLAND LAKE, ONT, 


BOX 968 - PHONE 1017 - K. G. MITCHELL 


BOX 443 - G. A. FERRIER 
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“bloom” and “billets” fer rolling bars, 
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... serves the ENGINEER 
with quality STEEL products 
vital to his work 


Steel has been an important factor in the 
development of engineering work and 
standards. Our facilities embrace means 
of furnishing steel in countless forms. 
Blooms, billets, sheets, bars, bolts and nuts, 
rivets, wire, fence, nails, tacks, and many 
other dependable products are manufac- 
tured in ten Stelco plants. 


B 
rolled into bars to be witee 


For over 25 years, The Steel Company of SN 
+; where in various man 


Canada has kept pace with every advance —sue or further 
in the science of steel making. Itincorpor- —- 

ates in its plants the newest in methods and 

equipment, pays millions of dollars in wages; 

spends millions in the purchase of supplies 

from over 500 Canadian sources; 

contributes heavily to Federal, Provincial 

and Municipal Treasuries. 


STELCO, and all that it stands for, is an 
asset to Canada and to the engineering 
profession. Our metallurgists are ever at 
your service. . 
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Nearly 80 Per Cent of Waterpower 


Turns Canada's Factory. Wheels 
commercial development to local | 


Favorable topography, ample and 
well-<distributed precipitation and 
erable lakes and rivers all 
combine to provide Canada with a 
wealth of waterpower resources. 

These resources are capable of fur- 
nishing @ dependable flow of low 
cost hydro-electric energy to prac- 
tically every centre of population in 
the Dominion and for the develop- 
ment of the industries of mine and 

forest in the great hinterland. 

Major Economic Force 
A survey of all the major hydro- 
power undertakings in the Dominion 
or those involving some notable en- 
‘neering accomplishment, would 
mean the listing of practically every 
plant in the Dominion. What the 
engineer has done in developing 
Canada’s waterpower resources, and 
the latter’s important place in the 
social and industrial life of the coun- 
try, may be gathered from a brief 

survey of the industry as a whole. 

All sections of the Dominion have 
in the development, as is 

shown in the following table: 


(As at Jan. 1, 1939) 
Minimum Turbine 
Flowin Installation 
HELP. HELP. 


838823225: 


It will be noted from the forego- 
ing table that Canada is fortunate in 
having large waterpower resources 


in sections which are devoid of coal 
and other fuels which could be used 
for the production of electrical 
energy. Moreover, the development 
in those areas has been much greater 
than in the provinces which have 
coal and other fuel resources. Onta- 
rio and Quebec are outstanding ex- 
amples of this. 


This widespread availability of 
low priced power resource has been 
the basis of a remarkablé develop- 
ment which has brought Canada 
from rae a@ purely agricultural 
coun one of outstanding in- 
dustrial importance, 

Of the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba 
has the greatest power resources and 
the greater development, 75% of the 
total hydraulic development of the 
three provinces being installed on 
the Winnipeg River to serve the city 
of Winnipeg and adjacent munici- 
palities and over the transmission 
network of the Manitoba Power 
Commission, more than 100 cities, 
towns and villages south of Mani- 
toba. In the districts containing least 
waterpower, the southern portions 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan, there 
are large fuel resources. 

British Columbia, traversed by 
three distinct mountain ranges, 
ranks fourth in available power re- 
sources and her hydraulic develop- 
ment is exceeded in only Quebec 
and Ontario, 

The waterpowers of the Yukon 
and North West Territories, while 
considerable, are so remote from 
markets as to limit their present 


mining uses. 

The annual census of the central 
electric station industry conducted 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics in collaboration with the Do- 
minion Water and Power Bureau 
provides deta for an interesting 
analysis of the disposition of the 
power generated by central electric 
stations. 

As the output of the hydro-electric 
stations represents 98% of the total, 
the inclusion of the output of fuel 
power stations has little effect upon 
the average as quoted. 

According to the latest figures 
available, those for 1937, Canadian 
central stations generated a total of 
27.7 million kw.h., of which 1.8 mil- 
lion kw.h., or 6.7% was exported to 
the United States. 

Aid to Industry 

Including a small import from the 
United States, 13 million kw.h., 
there was a total of 25.3 billion 
kw.h. for distribution in Canada. Of 
this 7.8% was sold for farm and do- 
mestic use; 3.7% for commercial 
lighting; 2% for small power use 
(less than 50 kw. per customer), 
76.7% for large power purposes and 
less than 1% for street li 

The pulp and paper industry is the 
chief customer for large power, pur- 
chasing during 1937 more than ten 
and a quarter billion kw.h. or 60% 
of all industrial power sold. Of the 
power so purchased more than five 
and one third billion kw.h. were 
used for raising steam in electric 
boilers, 


Steam Power Plays its Part 


More than 98% of the electrical 
energy generated in Canada is from 
water power, a condition which tends 
to minimize the important strides 
that have been made in the develop- 
ment of other sources of electric 
power. 

Fuel power plays an important 
part in certain sections of the coun- 
try, particularly in the Maritime 
Provinces and in Alberta and Sask- 
atchewan where native fuels are 
readily available. 

With the development of high 
transmission, fuel stations were 
largely superseded. This change 
marked the early growth of the 
power industry in Ontario and Que- 
bec where no native fuels existed 
and where an abundance of favor- 
ably situated water power stimulated 
the development and transmission of 
hydro-electric power. It- has been a 
more recent development in Mani- 
toba and Alberta following the de- 
velopment of three very extensive 
transmission systems. 

Advance of technical knowledge 
and the greatly increased efficiency 
of equipment, however, has brought 
fuel power again to the fore, In many 
important sections where it will re- 


main unchallenged for many years 
to come, 

Among fuel electric stations gen- 
erating primary power the outstand- 
ing installations, according to a sur- 
vey of the Dominion Water and 
Power Bureau of the Department of 
Mines and Resources, are found in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Sask- 
atchewan and Alberta. 

In Nova Scotia the Seaboard 
Power Corp. which operates the 
power plants of the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corp. has a large steam 
turbine installation in the Sydney- 
Glace Bay area. Acadia Coal Co. has 
9,000 h.p. in steam turbines-at Stel- 
larton and the Canada Electric Co. 
19,000 hip. in steam turbines at 
Amherst. 

In New Brunswick the New Bruns- 
wick Electric Power Commission has 
a steam turbine station at Grand 
Lake with 16,330 h.p., while the New 
Brunswick Power Co, has a 13,700 
h.p. steam turbine and a 2,900 h.p. 
reciprocating engine installation in 
Saint John. Canadian International 
Paper Co. has a 16,750 steam turbine 
installation at Dalhousie to supple- 
ment its hydro supply from Grand 
Falls. 


In Saskatchewan the National 
Light and. Power Co. has a. 31,265 
hp. steam turbine installation at 
Moose Jaw; the Saskatchewan Power 
Commission a 27,033 h:p, steam in- 
stallation at Saskatoon, a 3,900 hp. 
steam turbine and 950 h.p. recipro- 
cating installation at North Battle- 
ford, and: 6,050 hp. in various in- 
ternal combustion engine plants 
throughout the province. 

Regina has a. 46,619 steam turbine 
installation; Canadian Utilities 4,000 
h.p. in steam turbines at Prince Al- 
bert and 4,679 h.p. in various internal 
combustion plants. Dominion Elec- 
tric Power has a 3,780 kv.a, steam 
turbo at Estevan and’ 4,360 h.p. in in- 
ternal combustion engines at vari- 
ous stations. 


Alberta Uses Fuel 

In Alberta the City of Edmonton 
has an installation of 1,560 hp, in 
steam engines and 31,100 hp. in 
steam turbines; the City of Medicine 
Hat 8,350 h.p. in steam turbines; the 
City of Lethbridge 750 h.p. in re- 
ciprocating engines and 7,300 h.p. in 
steam turbines and Canadian Utili- 
ties 5,300 h.p. in steam turbines at 
Drumheller, 
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More than 98% of the electricity generated by central tri , 
in Canada is derived from waterpower. ene 


Canada’s Modern Roads 


Roads being constructed in Can- 
ada of the modern type are superior 
in alignment and grade to those of 
any other country in opinion of R. M. 
Smith, deputy minister of highways 
in Ontario. They have the advan- 
tage of newness. They have been 
developed in the age of the motor 


high-speed requirements in mind, 
While England, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Italy are advocates of 
modern highway development, there 
are in these countries, thousands of 
miles of tortuous, narrow roads, dat- 
ing back to earliest history. Nor does 
their surfacing meet the require- 


Low Cost Power 
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Vast Mine Development Follows 
Cheap Electricity for the Mines 


From the union of hydro-electric 
and mining engineering, Canada has 
reaped rich rewards. 

Frontiers have been pushed .back 
in great areas otherwise doomed to 
remain entirely wilderness. Rich and 
growing markets haVe been opened 
up for commerce. The Dominion 
has become one of the great gold 
and metal producing areas of the 
world. The mining industry has 
proved a powerful stabilizing factor 
on the whole Canadian economy, 

Low cost power literally “makes” 
ore, With total mining costs of, for 
instance, $6.50 per ton it may be 
profitable to mine drifts only 10 ft. 
wide, But lower costs, say $5.50 per 
ton, may make it profitable to mine 
those drifts to 20 ft. 

Dozens of rich producing mines of 
today could not have become profit- 
able operations without hydro-elec- 
tric power. The great Sullivan mine, 
the mainstay of the Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co.’s business had 
to have low cost power for the elec- 
trolytic treatment of its complex 
lead-zinc ores, 


Mines Wait For Power 

Uchi mine, the J. E. Hammell oper- 
ation which just got into production 
a few months ago, lay dormant for a 
whole decade partly because low- 
cost electric power was not easily 
available. Howey Gold Mines, with 
its low-grade ore could not have 
prospered without low-cost power. 
Young Davidson is another example 


giant electric shovel, one of the 
largest on the continent, scoops out 
very low-grade muck and gives the 
operating company, Hollinger, a 
profit. Norbeau, Noranda subsidiary, 
a promising new metal property, is 
inactive because low-cost electric 
power has yet to be developed in 
the area. Argosy Gold Mines was 
virtually forced into liquidation be- 
cause of high power costs. Electricity 
was not available and money went 
for power rather than into reserves 
or development work. 

“Canada’s Rand,” the 100-mile 
strip from Timmins, centre of the 
Porcupine camp in the west, to the 
town of Bourlamaque in the camp 
of the same name is by far the rich- 
est mining area yet developed in 
Canada. This golden way is, in most 
places, comparatively narrow, with 
most of the producing mines close 
on either side of the highway. This 
makes for economical power line 
construction and maintenance. 

Canada Northern Power 

Big supplier of electric power 
through this area is Canada Northern 
Power. Corp. Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Power Corporation of Canada. Can- 
ada Northern itself has two subsidi- 
aries, Northern Quebec Power Co. 
Ltd. and Northern Ontario Power 
Co. Ltd. 

So rapid has this growth been, that 
Canada Northern has had to pur- 
chase an increasing amount of 
power from its competitor in the 
Ontario mining area, the govern- 


Commission. During 1938, purchases 
totalled.some 40,000 h.p. 

As a government-owned enter- 
prise, the H.E.P.C, has had the major 
share of pioneering in the mining 
area. With 12 plants through north- 
ern Ontario, the H.E.P.C. is produc- 
ing about 407,000 h.p. The largest 
plant is at Abitibi Canyon, and the 
Cameron Falls and Alexander 
plants, both on the Nipigon River in 
the Thunder Bay area. Much water 
power has still to be harnessed. The 
latest estimate based only on waters 
actually ‘surveyed, is almost two 
million horsepower. 

In Manitoba, Winnipeg Electric Co, 
is the large supplier of power, and 
now has lines to Central Manitoba, 
San Antonio and Gunnar Gold Mines. 
In April, 1938, the company com- 
pleted an 82-mile transmission line 
stretching east from the Seven Sis- 
ters Falls across the Ontario bound- 
ary into Kenora. The new Kenricia 
mine takes power from this line. 
While not a great deal of develop- 
ment has been done in this area in 
recent years, it is possible that mine 
demand on this line will show im- 
portant increases in coming years. 

Manitoba’s largest mining enter- 
prise is Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Co. Ltd. far north on the 
Manitoba- Saskatchewan boundary. 
Through a subsidiary, Churchill 
River Power Co,, it develops power 
for its own needs, for sale to the 
town of Flin Flon and to neighbor- 
ing mining properties, notably 
Sherritt Gordon. Recent increases 
to the plant, located about 58 miles 
northwest of the mine, raise capacity 
to around 90,000 h.p. 

Largest electric power producer 
for mining in British Columbia is the 
West Kootenay Power and Light Co., 
Ltd., subsidiary of Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co. of Canada 


car and have been constructed with! ments of modern travel. of the same thing. At this mine a|ment-owned Hydro-Electric Power | Ltd. 


Shawinigan 


at the beginning of the present cen 
D the years of its existence the 


by the Company have resulted in buildin 


Falls power houses are the centre of the Shawinigan system. Here the initial work of The Shawinigan Water & Power Com 
, an enterprise which has played an important part in the industrial life of the Province of Quebec in 

ompany has been a pioneer in many phases of electrical engineering and has done much to advance the practical app 
up a chemical industry of importance at Shawinigan Falls, where 


tion of electricity. Researches in chemistry made 
calcium carbide and many ex-acetylene products, including acetic acid, are manufactured. 


A WORLD OF POWER 


the intervening period. 


The | 
SHAWINIG 


TH vast natural water-power resources at its 
command, The Shawinigan Water & Power 
Company ranks as one of the largest hydro- 
electric enterprises on the North American continent. 
Serving a large section of the industrial area of the 
Province of Quebec, it has become, during the forty 
years of its existence, a major factor in the Province’s 
industrial and commercial progress, 
From power generated at its principal plants on the 
St. Maurice River and from power purchased from 
other producing companies, The Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company distributes more than 1,000,000 horse- 
power to customers throughout its territory. Unde- 
veloped power sites available will eventually provide 
an additional 1,000,000 horse-power, giving the 
Company a potential capacity of 2,000,000 horse-power, 
one of the largest in the world. 
The main source of Shawinigan’s power is the St. 
Maurice River, which has a fall of some 1,300 feet in its 
course of:240 miles from headwaters in the Laurentian 
Highlands to the St. Lawrence River. Natural drops in 
the river, advantageously spaced for power develop- 
meht, provide ideal sites for the Company’s major 
developed power plants at Shawinigan Falls, La 
Gabelle, Grand’Mere and Rapide Blanc. Together these 
plants have*an installed capacity of 856,050 horse- 
power. There is also installed capacity of 30,360 horse- 
power at sites other than on the St. Maurice. Additional 
power is purchased under firm contract from other 
companies, bringing Shawinigan’s total. deliverable 
ower (generated and purchased) to over one million 
eae aoren 1 direction, the St. Maurice River is 
nder governmental direction, the St. Maurice River 
caedinted by the Gouin Dam at its headwaters at La 
Loutre, impounding approximately 225,000,000,000 
cubic feet of water and creating. one of the largest 
artificial reservoirs in the world. Other storage-dams at 
Taureau Rapids on the Mattawin River and on the 
Manouan River impound more than 50,000,000,000 
additional cubic feet of water. * diets ce ts 
Indicative of the growing industrial.development in the 
Province of Quebec has been the consistent rise in the 


demand for power over a number of years, which The 
Shawinigan Water & Power Company has met by 
having always available an adequate supply of low-cost 
energy. In this connection the Company is proceeding 
with the construction of 3 power house at La Tuque on 
the St. Maurice River. This plant is to have an installed 
capacity of 162,000 horse-power developed from a head 
of 104 feet. 

Approximately 56% of Shawinigan’s total power output 
is absorbed by diversified manufacturing and commer- 
cial enterprises in the Province of Quebec. About 44%’ 
is taken by the pulp and paper industry, which, under 
the stimulus of low-cost power, has developed into one 
of Quebec’s major industrial interests. A relatively: 
small portion of the Company’s output is sold directly, 
at retail. One of Shawinigan’s largest customers is 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Consolidated, which 
supplies the light and power required on the Island of 
Montreal. The world-famous asbestos producing 
territory, located seventy miles south of the St. 
Lawrence River, is provided with power from the 
Shawinigan plants. 

The distributing system of The Shawinigan Water and 
Power Company comprises more than 5,300 miles of 
transmission lines, spreading a network throughout 
16,000 square miles of the industrial and commercial 
section of the Province of Quebec. Excluding the Island 
of Montreal and district of Quebec, the Company serves 
441 towns and communities. Total customers, including 
those supplied through municipal systems and privately 


owned companies using Shawinigan power, exceed | 


75,000. 

A pioneer in the development of the electro-chemical 
industry of Shawinigan Falls, the Company has also 
attracted many other power-using industries to this 
important industrial centre. Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited, operating as a subsidiary, is a major enterprise 
manufacturing chemicals derived from acetylene gas, 
chiefly acetic acid. It is a large consumer of power 
supplied by the parent company. 
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From Horse Car to High Speed | 


Fifty Years Has Seen Rapid 
Advance in Urban Transport 


The normal daily lives of 80% or more 
of the people of Canada’s larger cities 
are direttly dependent upon the progress 
achieved by urban transport since in its be- 
ginnings just over 50 years ago. In that pro- 
gress and in its continuing contribution to 
modern standards of urban life in Canada, 
engineers and engineering have played a par- 
ticularly vital part. 

Indirectly, the value of urban transporta- 
tion and its engineering Aladdins has ex- 
tended far beyond the millions whose daily 
activities the industry makes possible. 

Its essential function is, of course, the mass 
movement of city populations in their work 
and social pursuits. But in addition it has 
played a leading réle in facilitating the 
growth and development of urban centres in 
this country. 

Without rapid and economical mass trans- 
portation, evolution of the commercial, in- 
dustrial and social concentrations of our 
larger cities would have been physically im- 
possible. Urban attainments in Canada would 
have been limited to comparatively small 
centres. 

It may thus be said that urban transpor- 
tation, as it has extended and improved over 
the past half century, has given a broad 
community and national service. In large de- 
gree the industry has helped to maintain the 
modern amenities and foster the national 
progress that give Canada high rank in world 
comparisons. . 
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The P. C. C. street car is the product of a mid-de pression $1 million research project sponsered by Reported 


In this accomplishment, and in periodic 
forward steps to keep pace with changing 
conditions, the industry has had to rely to a 
major extent upon engineering progress, ad- 
ministrative direction and operating compe- 
tence. The story of urban transport’s advance 
to keep pace with rapidly growing and chang- 
ing demands upon it, is largely the record 
of engineering achievements in regard to 
equipment, street and plant facilities, oper- 
ation and maintenance. 

The vast improvement of equipment and 
periodic devising of new types of rolling 
stock, have been almost entirely an engineer- 
ing accomplishment. But the engineer has 
also played a leading réle in the plant con- 
struction and operating fields. On the staff 
roster of the Toronto Transportation Com- 
mission, for instance, there is an engineer for 
every 110 employees. 

This ratio, believed to be fairly indicative 
of urban‘ transport systems throughout Can- 
ada, compares impressively with reliable 
studies which set the ratio for industry as a 
whole in the Deminion at 1 to 120. 


Draws on Many Branches 


Importance of engineering in urban trans- 
port is also reflected in the number of divi- 
sions of the profession which contribute to 
both development and operations. At least 
half a dozen different classes of engineer are 
essential to the industry’s operations, includ- 
ing, electrical, mechanical, civil, structural, 
automotive, traffic, and traffic-research 
engineers. 

The essential function of the engineer in 
the industry is further indicated by the num- 


the American Transit Association. These cars are almost entirely: the product of engineering 
specifications and development from within the industry itself. The cars were built by Can- 
adian Car & Foundry Co., Montreal. 
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ber of men drafted from various branches of 


the profession for administrative posts. 

The hand and brain of the engineer have 
been dominating factors right from the be- 
ginning in the ; phases of urban 
transport development, as the industry 
grappled with steadily heayier and more com- 
plex problems. It was an engineer, Van 
Depoele, who designed, built and operated 
what is recognized as the first adaptation of 
electricity to commercial rail transport 
operation. 

While-only half a mile long, this first elec- 
tric railway on this continent and the nuc- 
leus of modern urban transport was built 
away back in 1884 to connect the.old horse 
car service with the Toronto Exhibition 
grounds. 


Canada in the Lead 


In the rapid progress that followed on th 
modest beginning, Canadian enterprise an 
Canadian engineers have been in the van. 
By 1887, Van Depoele had ‘built two other 
short lines (one mile and seven miles long) 
in Windsor and St. Catharines, Ont. While 
the first electric railway system of any size 
was put into operation in Richmond, Va., in 
1888, the first units of today’s modern electric 
railway systems in Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 
peg, Vancouver, Ottawa, were put into oper- 
ation no later than 1890-92. 

In the selection and adaptation of progres- 
sively improved equipment to Canadian con- 
ditions, Canadian urban transport “engineers 
have kept pace both with modern practice 
and the demands of the public they have 
served. 

During the first 20 years or so of street 
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The first electric street cars plated in operation in Toronto were cumber- 


% 


some and inefficient, but a revolutionary move from horse-drawn vehicles. 
x, 


car development, the weight of ‘cars rose 
rapidly, jumping from about nine tons in 
1890 to 28 tons in 1910. Factors in this were 
the need for a vehicle large and heavy enough 
to carry the big motor units of earlier years; 
to obtain better traction in operation; and to 
meet the increasing demand for transporta- 
tion of larger masses of people in cars of 
greater capacity. 


Since 1910, however, engineering progress 
in the design and construction of cars, and 
evolution of lighter and thinner but stronger 
materials, has reduced the weight of standard 
street cars to about 18 tons (below 17 tons 
for the last-word P.C.C. car). 

The story of engineering progress in urban 
transport cannot be told entirely, however, 
ir terms of the advance in street car design 
and operation; improvement in efficiency and 
durability of trackage; and betterment of 
overhead equipment. In-the past 10 to 15 
years, the tale of the industry has been 


rounded out by an especially brilliant chap- 
ter—the record of extension and improve- 
ment of bus and motor coach facilities. In 
many respects, the engineering achievements 
in this field have been even more rapid and 
striking than in regard to electric railways 


proper. 


Bus Development 

Increasing resort to automotive and more 
mobile units was thrust on the industry by 
a number of factors. Chief among these was 
the growing competition and interference 
with traffic operations from the private auto- 
‘mobile. Another problem was the tremendous 
rise in labor and equipment costs, especially 
during and after the war. These and other 
factors made it impossible to carry the costs 
of trackage, overhead equipment, and street 
car operating costs in many districts. 

In some areas, it has been found financially 
scund to install overhead wires but not track- 
age. In such cases, the rapid strides in design 
made it possible to operate trolley buses, 
notably in Montreal and Winnipeg. But gen- 
erally speaking, the programme of replace- 
ment and supplementing of electric railway 
service has relied upon the swift evolution 
of motor bus and motor coach design in the 


| past 10.years. 


Rapid Improvement 


Engineering has played a prominent part 


m™. in making feasible and actually accelerating 
1 the use of motor buses, as a competitive and 


Bb saci saan cee 


to be the first of their type to be delivered in Canada, 20 streamlined rear-motor buses, 


built by Twin Coach Corp., have been placed in service by the Toronto Transportation Commis 
sion. The above photograph shows a side view of one of these buses. 


Photo by Editorial Services. 
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economic unit of urban transport. The: en- 


| gineer has made possible such necessary im- 


provements as: 

Placement of engines under or at rear 
of bodies, ensuring adequate seating capac- . 
ity with less overall length, better weight 
distribution and greater mobility. 

Integration of bodies and ‘chassis into. 
single units to eliminate vibration, improve 
riding comfort and operating “efficiency, 
and lengthen durability. / 

Rapid increase in the power, speed, pick-. 
up and braking capacity, enabling buses . 
to operate with the necessary swiftness and 
flexibility in modern city traffic. j 


In the smaller centres, the ¢rend has been. 


The modern, streamlined street car is a far cry from the fi 
car operated in Toronto. *st closed hong 


toward almost complete replacement Of ele. 
tric systems with motor or trolley : 
the larger cities, however, all evidence ing; 
cates that for many years the street eabain 
continue to be the most economical and effi. 
cient unit, for moving peak volumes of 
senger traffic in and out of the cop oo 
traffic centres. ested 


The engineering and administrative prob 
lem facing urban transport in our larger cen, 
tres is thus twofold: 


/1. Maintaining an efficient balance be. 
tween the operation of street cars, 
buses, and motor buses, whether buses 
be used for feeder lines or as Substitute o 
extension of electric rail services, 


2. Improving the efficiency and attractive. 
ness of street cars as well as buses; both ty 
meet the competition of private wutos any 
to permit of modern-tempo- operatiog jg 
congested, quick moving street traffic: 


Ultra-Modern Cars 


The answer of the industry to the sebond 
requirement is the revolutionary P.C.C.¢y 
evolved by a million-dollar, mid-deprestin 
research project launched by the i 
Transit Association and directed by: @ Body 
known as the Presidents’ Conference €on. 
mittee (P.C.C.). The advanced featungs 
this type of car, 140 of which are‘in opetgtin 
in Toronto, were almost entirely the produc 
of engineering specifications and dey 
ment from within the industry itself,“ ‘ 


The new cars have rubber inserts in whe | 


and trucks, reducing running noise to a mini 
mum and making for riding comfort radi. 
cally new motors, controls, and braking ap 
paratus, which permit swift but smi) 
starting and stopping; increased speed, cor 
petitive with automobiles; a modern, stream. 
lined body .with.improved seats, ventilation, 
automatic heating control, up-to-date light 


As they have been in general o 


‘the United States little more than twoytany 


their introduction’ {n Toronto last yearténe 
tryout car is being'used in Vancouver) ke 
Canada in the front rank of urban. t 
tation progress on this continent, . + 


Carrying on its programme of breaking down existing frontiers, 
of extending its network of highways into mining fields, forests. 
and lakeland playgrounds and of providing modern farm-to- 
market roads, Ontario's Department of Highways, in the fiscal 

year 1938-39, moved 12,410,000 cubic yards of earth, 5,040,000 
cubic yards of rock, placed 3,760,000 cubic yards of gravel, and 

used 204,400,000 pounds of cement, 21,860,000 pounds of steel 

and 5,840,000 gallons of bituminous material. 


Building highways in Ontario is a big job! 
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PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


R. M. SMITH, 


Deputy Minister. 
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Gas Completes a Century 


Keeping Well Abreast of Young 
Rivals in the Field of Modern Utilities , 


this field. Repressuring of the Bow] 


The modern manufactured and 
2 gas industry today little 
Jes The London and West- 
r Gas, Light & Coke Co. that 
jded the gas to illuminate 
Westminster Bridge in 1813. 
from the first chaining of the 
syild spirit” by Jean Baptiste van 
Helmont, a Flemish chemist in the 
early part of the 17th century, to 
present developments in the gas 
field, the tale of progress made is a 
e of science. 
weasioner have built the huge 
plants for the manufacture of gas 
in Canadian cities, erected a vast 
system of mains and storage tanks, 
with a minimum of ostentation and 
maximum of efficiency. 
The functions in the community of 
the gas industry are carried on 


smoothly. oe . : 
Continuel and efficient service is 


expected from it, and the public are 
not disappointed. 
There are two sources of supplies 
for gas companies. It may manufac- 
its own supplies from coal, or 


ture 1 
it may look to the bowels of the 


earth. 
The latter is the younger and 


perhaps the more colOrful method. 
The natural gas-.industry is still 
opening up new sources of supplies 
in Canada and contihuing to expand 
its services. In western Canada in 
recent years results have been note- 
worthy. 

In 1937 Canada produced 32,381 
million cubic ft. of natural gas, 
worth $11.7 millions. Sales of 
manufactured gas totalled 15,290 
millions, valued at $14.7 millions. 

The greatest volume of natural 
gas is produced in Alberta and 
second in this regard is Ontario. 
Figures below show production and 
value of natural gas.in 1937. 


Natural Gas Production in ‘1937 
M.Cu. Ft. Value 
New Brunswick .. 576,671 $ 283,922 
Ontario 


Manitoba 


It is a public utility.| Albert 


N. W. 


The largest producing area in 
Canada is the Turner Valley field, 
about 35 miles southwest of Calgary. 
Production has been going ahead in 
spectacular fashion. There are 
about 23,500 customers in Calgary, 
Lethbridge and district served from 
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“Engineers have erected a vast system of mains and storage tanks, 
with a minimum of ostentation and a maximum of efficiency.” 


This is the ° 
Age of Aluminum 
You will find Aluminum in 


Aeroplanes Dirigibles 


Automobiles 
Trains 


Trucks 
Bridges 


Buses 
Radios 
Buildings 


< ne Hote Stine Co 
ine Hoists Ski ges 
Ships Submarines Paint 
Cooking Utensils 
Bottle Seals 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


>. Montreal - Toronto 


UNDER THE EARTH 


UNDER THE SEA 


Island field is an interesting enter- 
prise. Between 1930 and 1987 about 
12,245 million cubic ft. had’ been 
piped back ‘into these wells, 

There are in addition important 
fields near Recliff, two miles west 
of Medicine Hat and the Viking 
field, which supplies Edmonton. At 
the end of 1937 there were 22 wells 
in operation in this field. In all in 
this province there were 100 wells in 
use. at the end of 1937 and the 
number has been substantially 
increased since that date. 

Ontario, the second largest pro- 
ducer of natural gas, had 182 
operating, distributing and drilling 
firms in 1937. Discovery of gas in 
this province was first made’ in 


180! Gosfield township on Jan. 23, 1889. 


Saskatchewan’s production of 


335/ natural gas has been rising steadily. 


The- Lloydminster well is the prin- 
cipal source in that province. 
. Manufactured Gas 

The manufactured gas industry 
serves a large number of customers 
in Canada and the towering steel 
storage tanks are a familiar sight in 
cities of any size. 

In 1937 there were 476,965 custom- 
ers served. Ontario accounted for 
220,226 of these; the eastern prov- 
inces, 192,980, and the western prov- 
inces, 63,759. There was a total of 
501,677 actively in operation, for 
which there were pipe lines totalling 
3,729 miles in length. 

Canada also imports a small 

amount of gas. In 1937 Canadians 
imported 1143 million cubic ft. of 
mixed gas (natural and artificial) 
from the U. S. This was valued at 
$74,799. 
_ Behind these modern facilities 
that deliver one of the essential 
commodities of modern living is a 
stirring story of achievement and 
progress. 

Mankind’s knowledge of this 
force, mysterious to a terrifying 
degree to the average mortal until 
the late 18th century, was restricted 
to its illuminating properties.. The 
knowledge that gas could burn and 
be converted to some use was 
known to antiquity, in fact the 
Chinese are said to have used it, 

It cannot be said that its commer- 
cial application received any great 
impetus until William Murdoch 
illuminated his house by this 
method near the end of the 18th 
century. He laboriously distilled the 
gas from coal, peat and wood, 
~In 1612 Royal Charter was granted 
Frederic Albert Winsor to form The 
London and Westminster Gas, Light 
& Coke Co. By the spectacular 
method. of lighting Westminster 


bridge. Winsor was able to attract 


the attention of the English people, 

and the industry, once the deeply 

ingrained prejudice of the people 

was removed, moved ahead rapidly. 
Use in Canada 

By 1820 gas had received world- 
wide distribution. It was introduced 
to Montreal in 1840 and first sup- 
plied to Toronto in 1841. 

Natural gas, however, remained 
neglected, shrouded in age-old mys- 
tery. The public regarded it as a 
useless curiosity, not adaptable to 
any useful purpose. 

Its presence was well known. It 
had been found in salt wells, but it 
was not until 1821 that it was first 
commercially used. In that year a 
27 ft. well was brought in at Fre- 
donia, N.Y. By 1824 the well was 
supplying the town with gas for 
lighting purposes. The comypany or- 
ganized for its distribution became 
the first natural gas company on the 
continent. 

Since these pioneering stages both 
natural gas and manufactured gas 
companies have progressed with the 
times. The use of gas has been 
adapted to every conceivable com- 
mercial and domestic use. There ap- 
pears little prospect that the indus- 
try will undergo any great change 
in the near future in its relationship 
to the communities which it serves. 


Charting. 
Coast Lines 


While the sea floor is plotted 
through the mechanics of sound, 
plotting of Canada’s coast has kept 
pace through serial photography. 
Used in conjunction with triangula- 
tion along the coast, topographical 
features can be accurately plotted in 
the detail desired and in addition a 
saving in cost effected. 

The responsibilities of Canada’s 
Hydrographic and Map Service in- 
clude not only marine charts, but 
the collection in the field of the 
necessary information for the com- 
pilation of publications important to 
navigation interests, such as Sailing 
Directions and Tide Tables. In ad- 
dition the Precise Water Levels 
Division of the Hydrographic Serv- 
ice records and analyses the fluctu- 
ations in levels of the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Waterway System 
from Port Arthur to Quebec. Prob- 
ably no branch of surveying more 
quickly reflects its value in the com- 
mercial world than does hydrogra- 
phic survey work, the accuracy and 
completeness of which is very defin- 
itely reflected in marine insurance 
rates. 


Safeguarding 
Nation's Health 

Less realized but highly import- 
ant contributions of engineering in 


purification 
equipment, and general sanitation— 
embracing ventilation, heating, air- 
conditioning and industrial hygiene. 
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WORKING MATERIAL 


* The engineer must have something to work on with the tools 
of his brains and basic engineering principles. Metals of all kinds 
are one of his chief essentials, provided by Canada’s heavy in- 
dustrial resources such as the foundry pictured above. 


The construction of the Island of Orleans Bridge for Quebec 
Provincial Government included six centre piers in a tidal 
current of six to seven knots with a tidal variation of 15 feet. 
Consulting engineers, Monsarrat & Pratiey; bridge engineer, 
O. Desjardins. 
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Engineering Ousts Disease 
Epidemics Retreat Before Advance 
of Water and Sewage Improvement } 


Among the many fields of en- 
gineering that have enhanced en- 
joyment of life in Canada, one 
important division stands out for its 
additional feat of beating back 
death and disease. To the striking 
progress in what is broadly de- 
scribed as public health engineer- 
ing, reliable authorities give much 
of the credit for reduction of the 
general death rate in Canada, from 
14 per 1,000 of population 50 years 
ago to an average of 10 in recent 
years. 

In the same period, the advances 
in knowledge, methods and techni- 
cal competence in public health en- 
gineering have ‘played a significant 
part in lengthening the average life 
span from 47 to over 60 years. 

Perhaps the most spectacular re- 
sult of the work of this group of 
engineers, especially the experts on 
water supply and sewage disposal, 
has been the virtual disappearance 
of typhoid fever deaths and the re- 
duction of recorded cases to negli- 
gible levels. In the short period of 
the past 20 years, the typhoid fever 
death rate has been cut from 30 per 
100,000 of population to 0.2 in 1938. 

Since the turn of the century, the 
conquest of typhoid, dysentery and 
other diseases has paralleled with 
remarkable closeness the progress 


Canadian Engineering 


© One of the largest engineering achievements in recent years, 
the Baie Comeau development — built for the Ontario Paper 


Company by Foundation — is a fitting tribute to the engineering 


spirit of Canada. 


Such a contract demands enormous resources in men and 


equipment — and particularly in engineering skill. It is in the 


of public health engineering. The 
steady increase in engineering units 
for control of water supply, milk 
supply, sewage, garbage disposal, 
and general sanitation, has been ac- 
companied by. marked advances in 
their efficiency and precision. 

Other phases of public health en- 
gineering include prevention of 
stream pollution and spread of in- 
fection through swimming pools. 

The achievements of public health 
engineering Have been the instru- 
ment by which the expanding ob- 
jectives of public health authorities, 
the discoveries of bacteriologists 
and other scientists, haye been suc- 
cessfully translated into practical 
realities. 

Progress of public health en- 
gineering projects in Canada, with 
particular reference to water sup- 
ply and sewage treatment, was com- 
paratively slow until the beginning 
of this century. This lag was partly 
due to limitations of medical, re- 
search and engineering -develop- 
ment, partly to the relatively mod- 
est proportions of urban settlement 
and the abundance of fresh water 
in most Canadian areas, More than 
6% of the area of Canada is cov- 
ered by fresh water, and lakes and 
streams are available to most com- 
munities for both water supply and 


to carry off wastes. 

The first public water supply 
systems were established in Saint 
John and Toronto in 1837 and 1841, 
but by 1885 there were only 60 
plants in Canada, Ten years after 
the turn of the century, however, 
this figure had jumped to 420. The 
increase was partly due to typhoid 
epidemics and realization of their 
causes. But it was also traceable to 
improved pumping equipment, bet- 
ter pipe design and other engineer- 
ing advances which provided a 
ready weapon to fight infection and 
disease. 

Spread of electric power trans- 
mission, advent of the centrifugal 
pump, and continued éngineering 
improvements accelerated the ad- 
vance. Latest figures show 1,258 
public waterworks systems in the 
Dominion, serving six million peo- 
ple or 54% of the population, Over 
250 of the systems have chlorination 
installations protecting four million 
population. In Ontario 80% of all 
public water supply is chlorinated. 

In most of the larger centres, 
chlorination is accompanied by fil- 
tration to give primary protection, 
about 10% of all waterworks sys- 
tems having filtration equipment. 
The early type of filters installed 

(Continued on page 4) 


Derrick boat “Foundation Scarboro” — Canada’s most powerful 
— handling one of forty-one 250-ton-100-foot sections of 
conerete-encased steel pipe in the building of intake water pipe 


in Lake —_. for the City of Toronto. 
td.; 


Acres & Co. 


Engineers, H. G. 


associate consulting engineers, Gore, 
Harris. 


Naismith & Storey; commissioner of works, RB. 
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One hundred and thirty thousand horse power Hydro-electric development 


for James Maclaren Company, Ltd., Masson, Quebec, including 6,060-feet 


fulfillment of such contracts — and equally in smaller contracts 
—that Foundation proudly participates in serving Canada and 


in making available to Canadian builders the composite skill of 


a large and experienced organization. 


Derrick boat “Founda- 


tion Secarboro” 


places 


in position one of the 
208 concrete cylinders 


(5 Ooite 
weighing up to 


70 feet and 


140 


tons each) for the sub- 
structure of sheds 8, 9 
and 10 at Saint John, 
N.B. Alex Gray, Chief 


Engineer, 
Harbour. 


. The Bale Comeau project for the Ontario Paper Company, consisting in hewing a town 
out of the wilderness of the far North Shore of the St. Lawrence, included the following 
items: a paper mill; 3,500-foot rock tunnel; complete townsite includihg hospital, staff 
house, community building, 130 houses, roads, sewage, water and light setvices; two 


30,000 h.p. units installed on the Outarde River and necessitating 
wood stave pipe 17’ 6” in diameter and 13-mile main transmission line. 


6,400 lineal feet of 


Manager of 


truction, B. W. Shaver; consulting engineer, John Stadler, consulting engineers 
for the power development, H. G. Acres & Co. Ltd., architects for townsite, Lawson 


& Little and W. L. Somerville. 
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Saint John 


THE FOUNDATION CO 


OF CANADA 


LIMITED 
TORONTO 


tunnel with s 25-foot inside diameter. Consulting engineers, Hardy 5. 
Ferguson & Co. 
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A Start on Flood Control 
First Major Engineering Project 
Gets Under Way in the Dominion 


Engineers Safeguard Shipping _ 


Radio Plays Important 
Part in Modern Chain 
of Aids to Navigation 
The Dominion Government em- 
ploys a staff of 2,500 trained gen for 
the sole purpose of protecting her 
coastal and inland navigation from 
the hazards of rock and weather. 
At the head of the aids to naviga- 
tion branch of the department of 
transport today are engineers who 
have specialized in what is popular- 


ly known es lighthouse engineering 
but which in reality takes in the 


“three fields of chemical, electrical 


and civil engineering. in the scope 


of its activities, 

Writing in the Engineering 
Journal two years ago J. G. Mac- 
phail, M-E.LC., chief of aids to navi- 
gation for the department, put in the 
following concise form the problems 
of Canadian navigation and the con- 
stant efforts of his department, 

“The administration is constantly 
pressed to establish additional aids 
to navigation or to replace older 
equipment with new. Shipping in- 
terests demand the latest not only 
in respect-of necessity but of con- 
venience. Ships today are larger, 
of deeper draft and faster. The 
shoal thet did not matter 50 years 
ago is a deadly peril today. Fifty 
years ago it did not matter much 
whether a vessel reaghed Montreal 
today or tomorrow or next week, 
In these times hours are a matter of 
concern. 

“The first problem of the mod- 
ern lighthouse engineer is to de- 
termine what the requirements are 
and then to determine how best 
they can be met having regard to 
the volume of traffic, the con- 
sequences of shipwreck and the 
cost of establishment and main- 
tenance,” 


Dominion Equipment 

On this basis the equipment owned 
by the department today consists of 
2,000 lights, 400 fog signals, 600 gas 
and signal buoys, 12 lightships and 
9,000 unlighted buoys and day marks. 
Behind each separate bit of equip- 
ment stands years of engineering 
research, 

Lighthouse construction in itself 
is a story of changing methods from 
the old stone structures of half a 
century ago to the modern water- 
proofed reinforced concrete tower 
of today. Water damage today has 
b-en virtually eliminated by the 
use of plastic materials applied under 
pressure to the old stone structures 
and the use of sealing compounds. on 
concrete, 

Scientific discoveries in the field 
of navigation protection are tradi- 
tionally shared with every country 
in the world and adopted as quickly 
as they are discovered, The Cana 
dian equipment is neither more nor 
less up to date than that used by 
Washington. Canadian engineers, 
however, have made valuable con- 
tributions to the advance of the past 
50 years. 


Canadian Contributions 


In the field of optics the names of 
two Canadians stand high in the list 
Twenty-five years ago lighthouse 
lanterns were a complicated and ex- 
pensive series of reflectors eack. with 
its own source of light, The late L. E. 
Cote, M.E.LC., former chief engineer 
of the Marine Department at Ot- 
tawa, developed a modern system of 
reflectors using one source of light. 
He not only increased the efficiency 
of the light but reduced power costs 
to almost one tenth. 

H, deMiffonis, M.E.LC., formerly 
acting chief.engineer of the depart- 
ment, and now retired, developed a 
short focus reflector using electricity 


Wolfe's Cove, 
water seaport for ocean 


to revolve it as well ag for the source 


of light, 

The advance from the old kerosene 
lamp to the modern electric lantern 
has, of course, revolutionized light- 
house services, Today all important 
lighthouses in the Canadian service 
either generate their own power or 
use commercial power, In all cases 
auxiliary light and power are provid- 
ed for emergencies, In places where 
interruption of even a minute or two 
might be dangerous these auxiliary 
plants go into action automatically 
when current fails. 

Less important lights still use gas 
stored by various means at the light- 
house, One of the hundreds of small 
devices contributed by lighthouse 
engineers is the sunvalve which 
automatically turns off the gas in the 
daytime.and lights the lamp at dusk. 


Diaphone Fog Signal 


The diaphone fog signal in general 
use today was invented by J. P. 
Northey of Toronto, though air com- 
pressor equipment used to operate 
it ig very different. It may be news 
to those who live within earshot to 
know that the foghorn is the purest 
of musical notes, At least that is the 
goal toward which the engineer 
strives, Volume of sound is only a 
secondary consideration. Purity of 
tone can carry the sound for miles 
and can be heard above the clamor 
of a city street. 

Bell and lightbuoy equipment re- 
presents an investment of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars by the Do- 
minion Government, Gas lighting is 
still the most satisfactory method. 
Larger buoys contain charges of ap- 
proximately one ton of carbide refill- 
ed once a year. Sea water fills a 
chamber separated only by a grating 
from the carbide. The gas as it is 
generated pushes the water from the 
chamber. As gas pressure is reduced 
the water flows back and makes 
contact with the carbide to form 
more gas. 

In other types of buoy acetylene 
is stored under pressure. Some of the 
deep sea buoys are anchored in as 
much as 250 feet of water and the 


Marine Industries Ltd. 


the St. Lawrence just above bec City, has, in recent years, been transformed into a deep 
ata ae ships. von hundred acres of new harbor land have been created. 


$370,000,000 Gateway 


Canada's Harbor Development 


A Vital Factor 


Canada’s ports have a value of 
$370,000,000. But as Sir Alexander 
Gibb pointed out in his National 
Ports Survey, they are part of a 
transportation system which, includ- 
ing railways, canals and roads, is 
assessed at $4,500,000,000 and con- 
stitutes over one seventh of the 
country’s estimated wealth, 

The principal ports, said Sir Alex- 
ander, are not, as in many countries, 
founded on the service of a great 
exporting or consuming area in their 
immediate neighborhood; nor have 
they been created and developed by 
merchant or shipping interest. 

“They exist primarily as thé con- 
nection between land and sea in the 
long route that the exports of Can- 
ada must take.to reach their market; 


weight of chain and anchor is about 
12 tons. The buoys themselves 
weigh about 16 tons, 

The most important aids to navi- 
gation today are the radio direction 
finding stations and radio beacons 
dotted along the Canadian coastline. 
A ship hundreds of miles out at sea 
can get its exact location by the 
simple device of contacting two 
direction finding stations, getting 
bearings from each and working out 
a simple problem in trigonometry. 
Radio beacons operate automatically 
and during fog send out signals 
every two or three minutes. 

A recent development described 
by Mr. Macphail is the combination 
of radio with aerial sound signals. 
A radio signal and a diaphone sound 
signal are sent out at the same sec- 
ond. The radio signal is heard in- 
stantaneously, the diaphone several 
seconds later. By basing his calcula- 
tions on the speed of sound the navi- 
gator can determine his distance from 
the source. 
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and for that reason, by the terms of 
Confederation, and in distinction 
from the position in the United States 
where the ports have remained al- 
most entirely in the control of the 
individual states and cities, almost 
all ports in Canada have become 
federal property.” 

With its coastline of several thou- 
sand miles in length, Canada has 
many hundreds of coastal harbors. 
With her great inland waterways 
systems, she has many inland ports 
of equal size and importance, not- 
ably Fort William and Port Arthur 
at the head of the lakes, Toronto, 
Collingwood, and others, 

Major Seaports 

There are six major seaports, 
namely, Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, 
Montreal, Vancouver and New West- 
minster, Through these ports passes 
almost 50% of the total foreign trade 
of the Dominion and over 75% of 
her overseas trade. In 1929 the afl- 
time high of Canada’s fecbrd of for- 
eign trade, the total amounted to 
$2.65 billions, of which $1.26 billions 
passed through the principal ports. 

On a tonnage basis the 1937 fiscal 
year was the largest. In. that year 
over 11.1 million tons of freight 
entered and nearly 15.8 million tons 
cleared, for a total of 26.9 million 
tons. This movement compared with 
25.2 million tons of cargo handled 
at Canadian ports in the previous 
record year of 1929. 

National Harbors Board 

Eight of the principal harbors of 
Canada are under the administration 
of the National Harbors Board. 
Prior to Oct., 1935, the seven national 
harbors of Canada—Halifax, Saint 
John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three 
Rivers, Montreal and Vancouver— 
were under the management and 
control of separate harbor commis- 
sions, each consisting of three per- 
sons appointed from the immediate 
locality. These ports were national- 
ized, the powers and responsibilities 
inherent in each of the seven former 
commissions being vested in a single 
National Board, leaving the local 
administration in the hands of a port 
manager responsible to the board. 

In 1937 further legislation was 
enacted transferring Churchill har- 
bor as well as grain elevators at 
Prescott and Port Colborne to the 
National Harbors Board for admin- 
istration, management and control. 
These changes were brought about 
following the recommendations of 
Sir Alexander Gibb. 

. Harbor Commissions 

A number of other harbors are ad- 
ministered by commissiong which in- 
clude municipal as well as Dominion 
Government appointees, while the 
remainder are administered by har- 
bor masters directly under the auth 
ority of the department of transport. 

In addition to the harbor facilities 
under the control of the National 
Board and other operating commis- 
sion; at most ports there are dock 
and handling facilities owned by 
private companies such as railways, 
pulp and paper, oil, and sugar indus- 
tries, ete. 

The co-ordination of land and 
water transportation at many of the 
seaboard and inland ports is a vital 
factor in the Dominion’s economic 
life. The harbors are provided with 
much special equipment to facilitate 
interchange movements, notably the 
development of grain handling facili- 
ties. Moreover the equipment in- 
cludes the necessary docks and 
wharves, some for passenger traffic 
but most of them for freight; ware- 
houses for the handling of general 
cargo, and special equipment for 
such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, 
grain, etc. Equipment may include 
cold storage, harbor; railway and 
switching connections, grain eleva- 


| tors, coal bunkers, oil storage tank- 


ers, and, in the main harbors, dry- 
dock accommodation. 

In all Canada’s investment of $370,- 
000,000 in its ports hag been and is 
a vital factor in the growth of the 
Dominion. 


fered considerably two years ago. 
In the Thames area, most note- 
worthy control project was the dyk- 
ing and diversion of.the Thames 
River carried out after the last flood 
by Gypsum, Lime & -Alabastine, 
Canada, Ltd, and North American 
Cyanamid Ltd. Purpose of this work 
was to protect lime quarries and 
storage facilities from the river, 
which wound for a mile through the 
properties of the two firms. 
Paradoxically, flood control as 
such was a secondary factor in fin- 
ally getting results from the suc- 
cession of surveys and proposals 
(almost entirely by engineers, inci- 


*| dentally) in regard to the Grand 


. of hydro-electric power. 
breakwaters and docks are 
evidence of the power of 
engineering skill to conquer nature 
our ‘waterways. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent, thousands of 
acres of infertile land made tillable, 
through the water diversion and irri- 
gation projects in Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia, 
New Problem 

But hitherto the demonstrated 
ability of Canadian hydraulic and 
structural engineers has not been 
applied to curb regional flood haz- 
ards, or solve water storage and 
flow control problems apart from 
power and irrigation schemes. 

Chief reason, of course, is that 
occurrence and effects of floods in 
Canada have been comparatively 
limited, and have only sporadically 
stirred public demand for remedial 
projects. Compared with the need 
and demand for irrigation works, 
the pressure for flood control 
schemes has been negligible and 
localized. 

Previous Local Works 

Such local works as have been 
undertaken in the field of flood con- 
trol have been carried out mainly 
in the valleys of the Grand River 
and Thames, Dykes, river walls 
and other devices have been em- 
ployed at Brantford, Galt and Paris, 
Ont., in an effort to protect street 
facilities, industries, property and 
the inhabitants from the Grand 
River floods which have frequently 
menaced them and _ periodically 
done heavy damage. 

The dyking, sewer gates and other 
works at Brantford are.the most ex- 
tensive, dating back to 1887 and en- 
tailing a total outlay of over $450,- 
060. 

In- the Thames River valley, 
floods and related conditions have 
been perhaps more violent in their 
effects but less frequent and con- 
tinuing, though both valleys suf- 


River valley situation. Furthermore, 
flood. prevention. is officially listed 
as the secondary objective of the 
Shand Dam. project. 


Raise River Levels 


The main objective is to raise 
river levels and. ensure even sum- 
mer flows in the Grand River. Even 
in years when no serious floods have 
occurred, these levels and rates of 
flow have often been inadequate tc 
provide proper dilution and disper- 
sal of urban sewage. In recent years, 
with the growth of populations, con- 
ditions have given rise to concern 
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authorities. 

Conditions in the river as recently 
as 1936 were described as “offensive, 
to say the least” in a paper deliv- 
ered by F. P. Adams, of Brantford, 
secretary of the Grand River Con- 
servation Commission, at the 1938 
Engineering Institute of Canada 
convention. 

While topography of the region 
and soil formations are among the 
various contributing factors, prim- 
ary cause of the low water has becn 
the rapid and turbulent run-offs 
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Fity-Seven Thousand Miles 
Of Steel Cover the Dominion 


ne BONDED NUS Builders of Canada! There is none more worthy of the title 
s than the engineer who has given Canada her railway systems. 


10-15 - 29 pc & 
tay Wo mere have been technical problems to be solved; shortage of 
®. ital: physical dangers; bridges to be built; tunnels to be carved 
Roofings - Buliding Papers, Ete, See the solid rock; swamps to be overcome; lakes to be skirted 
¥ als to be built. The railway builders of Canada had few 


ODUCTS LIMITED peedens to go by; they relied upon their own resourcefulness. 


© SAINT JOHN , . 
| HAMILTON WALIFAy The binding together with steel rails of the nine provinces into 
e homogeneous whole and the development of Canada’s economic 


from headwaters during spring hye to its present status is an achievement of Canadian engineers 

break-ups.. Thus the engin ghich ranks on a parity with the engineering accomplishments of 

problem now being solved at Shang my other nation. The United States, Soviet Russia and ‘British 

is to subdue and retain flood India are the only countries in the world with greater total railway 

run-offs, and provide a cones ail sileage than Canada and in miles per capita only Australia has a . 

regulated flow. © exter average. There are 42,552 miles of railway in the Dominion, 
Grand River records show that | including three Transcontinental lines, 


the daily a 
ing the summer hove Mae Canada’s railways take the products of the mine, the farm, the 
low rests and our industries to the markets of the world. In dn average 


100 cubic feet per second Bh 
years, and as low ag 26 ofé lane year they move over 75,000,000 tons of freight and carry more than 


and 47 cfs. in 1937, This compares 20,000,000 passengers. 


with an estimated minimum Te- 
quirement of health authorities of In the years following Confederation the building of a trans- 


a flow at a nearby point of 299 cts 2 continental railway became a live issue, an issue which had its 
qimination in the formation of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
1880. The building of the C. P. R. from Montreal to the Pacific was 
the great pioneering adventure in Canada’s railway history. Almost 
insurmountable obstacles were faced and overcome in constructing 
the rail line around Lake Superior. Swamp and rock delayed con- 
siruction, Costs per mile were staggering. But the work went on co od E: : 
and the - Tae ee aa reached the Special types of equipment have been designed to meet the peculiar needs of Canada. Heavy snowfalls have been a major factor in Canadian railway engineering and have 
a cadens sr all eles al ne ped paca a Fee Motive power is built to fulfill the requirements of varying conditions of operation. precluded designing of light locomotives. The C. N. R. 6400 type locomotive is an example 
Sy igiener pushed through to create a transcontinental 98 High speed engines like this C. P. R. locomotive are used in heavy traffic. of heavy equipment combined with streamlining. 

hich was to blossom into the world’s greatest transportation pas ‘ | 
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system. 

The building of the C. P. R. started an era of railway construc- 
tion, The Grand Trunk Pacific built its western line, forming with 
the Grand Trunk another transcontinental service; The Canadian 
Northern gave Canada its third across-country system. The Do- 
ninion Government entered the picture with the National Trans- 
continental through northern Ontario and Quebec. 


In 1880 when the Canadian Pacific was formed there were 
Jess than 7,200 miles of scattered railway lines in the Domin- 
jon. By 1890 the mileage had increased to 13,151 miles; in 1900 to 
17,657 and in 1910 to 24,371. The war years stopped any new projects 
but work already started was completed, so that in 1920 Canada had 


BU t L D i nN G 38,805 miles of steel. 


ONTARIO The years between 1920 and 1930 marked a period of branch 
line construction which brought Canadian railway mileage up to 


its present total of 42,500 miles, 


It has been a feature of Canada’s transportation history that 
railway engineers have built ahead of their time. They have opened 
new territories, expanding facilities and generally anticipating the 
growing needs of the Dominion. They have plunged into the wilder- 
ness and left settlers and towns to follow their trail. It may be true 
that Canada today has too many miles of railway line, that branch 
lines are too numerous and have not been well placed. But if Cana- 
dian taxpayers are suffering from the burden of railway deficits 
responsibility must lie outside the engineering field. The engineer 
has been given a job of immense proportions and has accomplished 
it, He has given Canada a transportation system second to none in 
the world. 


This amazing record of railway building in Canada only covers 
part of the work done by the engineer in providing the country with 
transportation services. With the building of the rail line, it was ee e: pee sates 
also necessary to construct bridges, culverts, sidings, harbors, rail- nae ; ae a - os oN ere 
way yards, roundhouses, repair shops and elevators. Every branch ‘If ‘railway yardage sidings and second tracks are added, Canada’s total of 42,500 miles Distances have created as great a challenge in the movement of freight. Canadian 
of the engineering profession has contributed in a small or large 6 of railway becomes 57,000 miles.. The passenger yards in Toronto are only a section of engineers have designed special cars for the carrying of livestock, grain and perishables. 
way to the upbuilding of the transportation system as in force today. the great area of yardage which surrounds this terminal. C. N. R. photo. The Winnipeg freight yards are the largest in the Dominion. C. P. R. photo. 
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Graceful . «+ majestic ... the Lions Gate 


; pee ‘6 Bridge, spanning the turbulent waters of the 
hie Leder Ee: : - 2 a Pee: . 2 he a <a ee First Narrows, is a thing of stirring beauty. In 
. ‘ie le ta a be ee purpose and design this structure is a magnifi- 
cent illustration of the engineers’ contribution 
to the community. 


e you will a ern oo Sg gi ‘ ak al A remarkable example of modern engineering 

initials @. Pe 4 RS hw s pee : 1 : 3 skill, the Lions Gate Bridge is the gateway to 

é = Conta ee ag : : é 4 the growing municipality of West Vancouver, 

Fae Tae a Segaes en /. ; : within which is situated Capilano Estates. Ne 

oe mee _ hae — less remarkable is the recent development of 

: ee | ; , es | - i these residential properties which have literally 

Rot ses ade a . 1 * eS ai ae been cut from the mountain slopes. Here again 

* : ’ . ye a engineering skill has claimed from the wilder- 

Pome Ee es Re es i ness a supremely beautiful residential area 

rete Bates ’ ; pe %  - eS which is more and more attracting home 
: Ae me aan \ A This outstanding development of the buyers from all parts of the world. 
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The World’s Greatest Travel. System 


. +. trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific steamships... winter and summer cruises . .. freight and 
telegraph services... express... bridges, tunnels, motive power and rolling stock — all the units 
of the World's Greatest Travel System — could not function were it not for the continuous 
supervision of trained engineers in co-operation, with other members of the Canadian Pacific 


staff, 


Innumerable were the obstacles — and formidable the hazards — overcome by the engineers who aan : 
surveyed, built and equipped the Canadian Pacific, linking Canada’s Atlantic and Pacific Canadian des takes this @ i of acknowledging the debt it owes—and must continue 
seaboards by an all-Canadian railway system... but the work went forward without interrup- re eee 3 

tion until on November 7, 1885, the stupendous barrier of the Canadian Rockies was overcome — Take advantage of the facilities that this incarnation of engineering skill offers of visiting and 


and the last spike on the main transcontinental line was driven. communicating with all parts of Canada and the world. 2 eres use of o:: 
: bios : ; se : . . ; si . : tinet types of arch:t§ 
Today, Canadian Pacific's swift, air-conditioned trains... luxurious hotels and vacation resorts Canadian Pacific offices and agents everywhere are at your service. ) largely up to the prese. 
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“Bold headlands,’ rugged and steep, often terminating in rocky cliffs, descending almost 
perpendicularly into the water . . . the first view of these might well cause one to despair of 
getting a railway constructed.” (From a report written in 1872, during the survey of the 
Canadian Pacific.) ‘ : 
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Towering City Skylines Are Striking 
Example of Engineering Adaptability 


] Skylines of Canada’s cities today are a striking illustration of 


the ability of the engineer to adapt himself to the needs of the. 


modern age. 

Big business on heavily taxed frontage has demanded big 
buildings. The architect has designed towering structures sur- 
passed in no other part of the whole British Empire. The struc- 
tural engineer, backed by the mechanical branch of the 
profession, has made those buildings possible and in doing so has 
provided something beautiful, practical and permanent. 


Introduction of structural] steel some 40 years ago opened the 
era of big buildings in Canada and elsewhere, Since that time 
Canadian engineers have kept abreast of the times though Cana- 
dian conditions have not challenged his ingenuity to the same 
extent as that of his colleagues across the line. Canada has, in 
fact, been able to follow the American lead largely in its con- 
struction of tall and large business buildings. In neither country 
has there been any recent radical change in materials used dr 
methods of construction. A survey of Canadian structures over 
the last few years shows the same basic principles have been 
used throughout 

In speeding up construction and devising ways of reducing 
costs, however, the engineer has made a steady advance. New 
structural materials, too, have been developed which have not 
only added potential age to modern Canadian buildings but have 
opened new fields in beautification to the architect. 


Among the outstanding developments in cost reduction has 
been the use of reinforced concrete for office building construc- 
tion. This type of construction is increasing in popularity, par- 
ticularly in cases where buildings are expected to pay dividends 
in rentals. 

A still more recent development which promises to have a 
much greater influence on structural work in the next few years 
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linet types of architectural design which have been followed 
largely up to the present time, The new Hotel Vancouver, above, 
completed this year dates back to the chateau design of around 
1895, Canada’s best early example of this is the Chateau 
Laurier in Ottawa. 


? The first use of structural steel brought with it certain dis- 


Since 1912 the number of federal public buildings in Can- 

ada has grown from 328 to 612. This construction under the 
department of public works at Ottawa, spurred by the necessity 
for creating employment in recent years, has made a distinct 
contribution both in the field of architecture and structural en- 
Sineering. This Winnipeg federal building, completed in 1936, 
has been duplicated in in other Canadian cities, 


is arc welding of steel, again the product of engineering progress. 
There are construction experts who predict that.arc welding is 
destined to leave the rivetter completely in the cold ifi a short 
time. Today welded steel is the centre of attention for engineers 
at Ottawa who are engaged in preparation of a national building 
code for Canada. ; 


In Canada development of building and structural design in 
the last 30 years has been influenced very largely by the desire 
to make use of raw materials of Canadian origin. Sandstone 
from Nova Scotia is found in a number of buildings not only in 
the Maritimes but throughout Canada. Quebec granite has 
been in demand wherever the cost budget allowed it. Tnou- 
sands of tons of the limestone quarry at Queenston have been 
moved across the lake to take their part in the building of 
Ontario’s capital city. Quebec and Manitoba limestone have also 
been used extensively, while the same provinces have con- 
tributed large quantities of marble for interior work. 


The problems of the structural engineer multiply in direct 
proportion to the height of his building. Low lying structures, 
no matter how large, are simple compared with skyscraper con- 
struction. In the skyscraper steel stresses must be calculated 
with due regard to wind pressure, The popular conception that 
skyscrapers sway irf the wind is virtually a myth so far as 
Canada is concerned. The Bank of Commerce building, tallest 
in Canada, is constructed so that movement in the highest wind 
would not be more than a small fraction of an inch. Horizontal 
compression of steel under the tremendous weight of such build- 
ings must be calculated and allowed for in structural design of 
any tall building. Even with this cffculation there is inevitable 
a small variation when the building is completed. The Bank of 
Commerce building is three inches shorter than intended. . 


First of the modern skyscraper type of buildings were erected 
in Canada not long after the turn of the century and fundament- 
ally the tall buildings of today do not vary greatly from the 
originals, Outwardly the principal change in the last 35 years 

- has been in architectural design. Recent‘examples like the 
Bank of Commerce Building, the new 
Bank of Montreal Building in Toronto 
and the Bell Telephone Building in Mont- 
real only differ outwardly from the first 
skyscraper, the old Traders Bank Build- 
ing in Toronto, in the elimination of pro- 
jecting cornices and in the provision in 
recent years of flanking tiers of lower 
stories surrounding a tall central tower. 


This modern tendency to erect tall 
buildings on a broader base, it is stated, 
will gain greater popularity as business 
sections in the larger cities continue to 
spread. Institutions like banks, insurance 
‘and public utility companies which re- 
quire large office space are, in many cen- 
tres, finding it less necessary to group 
themselves close together in tha down- 
town areas. They are acquiring larger 
acreages on the* fringe of the former ’ 
business areas for their new locations. 
This trend will probably make more 
popular that type of construction adopted 
by the builders of Vancouver City Hall 
and the Sun Life Building of Montreal. 
These, while qualifying in the tall build- 
ing class, are at the same time very broad 
at the base. 


Use of set-back design in large struc- 
tures has been encouraged by the pro- 
gress made in increasing the strength and 
durability of building materials, while 
at the same time reducing their bulk and 
unwieldiness. This has meant a steady 
reduction in unit costs, especially in light 
of the per dollar value received, and per- 
mitted greater attention to appearance. 


To some extent building designs in Canada 
differ with the widely separated sections 


of the country. The Vancouver city hail, an- 
other product of the 1936 public works pro- 


grammes, is typical of modern Pacific coast 
architecture. It first developed on a large scale 
in California and was probably dictated by an 


early impression, later proved false, that wider 


and lower tall buildings were better able to 
withstand earthquake shock. The great Tokio 
and other quakes dispelled that idea but in the 
meantime the classic beauty of these simple 
block type structures and the relative cheap- 
ness of their tonstruction had gained for.them 
wide popularity. As arule they are constructed 
largely of reinforced concrete in contrast to 
brick and stone sheathing on structural steel 


used generally in the central eastern half of 


the country. 
Reinforced concrete can be used to great 
advantage in these buildings, combining struc- 
tural strength with architectural beauty. — 
A comparatively recent use of concrete per- 
of impressive architectural effects is in 


_ mitting 
erection of structures with exterior of mono- 


lithic concrete. In such construction, concrete 
is poured as a continuous operation to give 
coherence and unity to the whole exterior 


structure. 


The Engineer Has Given 


“Tallest in the British Empire,” proudly 
declared the engineers: who constructed 
these two skyscrapers, The one above, 
known originally as the Traders Bank 
Building, now the Montreal Trust Building, 
was the first really tall structure to be 
erected in Canada, 15 stories from ground 
level. It was started in 005, completed in 
1906. At the right is the present holder of 
the “Tallest in the Empire” record, the 34- 
story Bank of Commerce Building, erected 
a quarter of a century later in 1930-31. Both 
structures are within a stone’s throw of each 
other in downtown Toronto, 


Above—Toronto’s latest big business build- 
5 ing enterprise, the Bank of Montreal build- 
ing on the site of the old Mail and Empire 
structure, will be 16 stories with a basement 
and sub-basement. Though architecture varies 
slightly, structural design is almost identical 
with that of its taller neighbor, the Bank of 
Commerce, built nearly ten years before. It will 
cost $1.5 million. 


Below—The Sun Life building in Montreal 
6 is a magnificent monument to Canadian en- 
gineering skill, The first section was started 
in 1914 and the second in 1923, The building 
was completed in 1931, A basement and two 
sub-basements form the fodndation work for 
a 400-foot central section, The ground area is 
80,000 square feet and the total floor area 
1,174,000 square feet. Horizontal compression 
of steel on this building created a minor flurry 
when plaster on walls directly below the 400- 
foot section started to crack soon after com- 
pletion. The first thedry was that the founda- 
tions of the building had not found rock and 
that it was settling. Later examination showed 
that it was simply the contraction of the steel 
under weight pressure, 
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One notable change in structural design groups the sky- 
7 scrapers of the late 1920’s and ’30’s in contrast to the cons 
struction of the early part of the century. It can be described ag 
pyramiding. The Bell Telephone building in Montreal (1928- 
29) is an excellent example of this as well as a magnificent 
contribution to architectural achievement in Canada. 


In most respects the tall buildings of the last 20 years have” 
been variations of the same design stressing functional qual{+" 
ties. It is geen again in the Price building, which towers 17 storieg 


_ above old Quebec-and was built in:1928-29 ata cost of $1,170,008" 
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Engineers Have Revolu- 
tionized Milling and 
Smelting Industry 


“Recovery per ton” is a sacred 
phrase to the mining industry of 
Canada. 

Ore as it ascends the shaft of a 
mine presents @ complicated prob- 
lem. It may have gold, silver, cop- 
nickel, zinc, lead or other valu- 
able components. It is the job of the 
mining engineer to see that the ore 
is treated not only by the most eco- 
nomical method but by the method 
which will produce the greatest ulti- 
mate recovery. 

Throughout Canada’s compara- 
tively short mining history the en- 
gineer, working in laboratory and 
on the field, has revolutionized 
the milling and smelting processes. 
He has been quick to realize the 
value of minerals once discarded as 
waste and to put them to new uses. 
He has been diligent in contributing 
machinery for the extraction of the 
last vestige of profit from the ton 
of ore. ’ j 
Putting Nickel to Use 

It was Canadian engineers at Sud- 
bury who showed the world the 
possibilities in nickel, that silvery 
metal once discarded as useless 
after the copper had been extracted 
from the ore. Canadian engineers 
are working today in laboratories of 
the International and Falconbridge 
Nickel companies to find new uses 
for the metal. 

The lead-zinc deposit at the Sul- 
livan mine owned by Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co. was known 
for many years before systematic 
development was even considered. 
The ores of the Sullivan mine were 
notoriously complex and no satis- 
factory method for their treatment 
was known. Then came the discov- 
ery of the flotation method for 
treatment of ores, and lead 
and zinc were released, making 
Sullivan the largest lead-zinc mine 
in the world. 

Assets Out of Liabilities 

But the achievements of engineer- 
ing did not stop here. Successful 
treatment ‘of the Sullivan ores 
caused a long stream of smelter 
smoke to belch from the Trail stacks 
floating across the international 
boundary to the south. Complaints 
started to pdur in about the dam- 
age that smelter fumes were doing 
to vegetation and crops over a 
relatively immense stretch of coun- 
try. Lawsuits were laid against the 
company and once more the Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting engi- 
neers had a problem to solve. 

The result is a matter of history. 
Not only was it found possible to 
eliminate the nuisance, but by- 
products from the smelter fumes, 
including sulphuric acid, resulted 
in development of a fertilizer indus- 
try. Year by year this industry has 
made steps and now it promises to 
become an important source of rev- 
enue for the company. Thus was a 
liability turned into an asset 
through the feats of engineering. 

Another of our Canadian metal- 
lurgical enterprises which would 
not have got to first base but for the 
achievements of engineers in metal- 
lurgical practice is Hudson Bay Min- 


“Ning & Smelting Co. A small pilot 


mill was operated on this property 
for some time before a satisfactory 
method for treatment of the abun- 
dant copper ore was worked out. 
When this was achieved the value 
of the property was boosted liter- 
ally by millions, for without a sat- 
isfactory recovery the value of the 
deposit would have been negligible. 
Cyanide Treatment 

The cyanide method for treatment 

of gold ores was evolved by a Cana- 
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Operations in a smelter are impressive, bringing home the realization that 
smelting is big business. Canadian engineers have worked out the metal- 
lurgical problems encountered at the various base metal enterprises and 
equipment has been designed to meet conditions found in this country. 


dian mining engineer, the late H. S. 
Denny. Cyanidation has meant to 
gold ores just what the threshing 
machine has meant to the wheat 
farmer. The chances of its ever be- 
ing superseded are regarded as re- 
mcte. Not only are more gold ores 
amenable to the cyanide treatment 
than any other, but recovery of the 
gold contained is usually a very 
high percentage. 

Ore crushing in itself has pre- 
sented a field for engineering 
achevement. The tendency today is 
to deliver a finer product to the 
grinding equipment. A jaw crusher 
is now usually installed under- 
ground for the first step in crushing 
with the ore reduced to 6-inch size. 
Two more crushing stages will re- 
duce it to %- or %-inch size. This 
has resulted in recently constructed 
mills such as East Malartic and Kerr- 
Addison, in large single-stage grind- 
ing units. With a %-inch product 
delivered to the mill instead of a 
1%-inch product, grinding in one 
stage in “one easy step” is perhaps 
more applicable today than ever 
before. 

Flotation Method 

In Canada a flotation method of 
treatment for gold ores has been 
found advantageous under two con- 
ditions. The first is typified by Mc- 
Intyre-Porcupine Mines where 
values have been encountered in 
association with pyrites and where 


a 


The Refectory Building of St. M 


a high recovery is achieved with 
flotation. The second case is that of 
the rebéllious ore with*an arsenic 
content such as the Beattie ore-or 
the ore from the north ore body on 
the Hard Rock and MacLeod-Cock- 
shutt properties. In these cases, flo- 
tations reduced the tonnage to be 
subjected to further treatment. 

A great deal of work was done on 
the Beattie ore, but flotation with 
roasting of concentrates was found 
the best method. In other gold mills 
in Canada neither cyanidation nor 
flotation has provided a complete 
answer to the problem of gold re- 
covery and other special treatment 
has been evolved by engineer staffs. 


Milling Features 


Some of the new features of mill- 
ing in Canada include: 


1,A new type of conveyor 
called the Johns, which is a mov- 
ing pipe line of rubber to handle 
crushed ore from the jaw-crusher 
to the mill bin. Use of rubber in 
belt conveyors and in many 
points in ‘the flow sheet has in- 
creased greatly. 

2. Machines have been devel- 
oped such as the Hardinge and 
the Jeffrey-Taylor for providing 
a constant and controllable feed 
to a mill. These feeders have 
many applications in the process. 
Some properties are using the 
electric eye, an adaptation of the 


ichael’s College, Toronto. 


With the first sod turned June 10th, 1938, and the building completed December 22nd 


the same year, BRENNAN HALL is 


experience, 


Other notable Fuller-built symbols of Canadian “achievement include — The 
hone Building, C.1.L, House, Dominion Square Building 
ng, C.P.R. Building, Royal Bank Building, Abitibi Hea 


Bank Buildin 
Montreal; Me 


The Bell Tele 
politan Buildi 


the most recent example of th omies 
thoroughness and skill of the Waller erenioniion ps 


Royal 


Office, MacLean Publishing Company Building, Women’s College Hospital Building, 


Toronto. 


photo-electric’. cell to prevent 
overloading and control feed. 

3. A gteat advance has been 
made in the application of rubber- 
lined pumps for the pumping of 
mill pulps. Pumps in which 
both the casing and the impeller 
are rubber-covered have proved 
economical in handling mill pulp, 
effecting savings in power, main- 
tenance and cut down costs. A 
sharpness and hardness of the 
usual Canadian ores wears out 
metal rapidly but has little effect 
on rubber. 


Special greases and oils have been 
developed by manufacturers for use 
in milling mining. 

Several Canadian mining proper- 
ties are finding that temperature of 
solution is an important factor in 
recovery and extensive research is 
going on in this connection. 

Roasting of Ore 

St. -Clair’s Bertrand Robinson, 
mining engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines, Dominion of Canada, says: 


“One branch of metallurgy to 
which greater attention must be 
paid is that of roasting ore and its 
products, especially in regard to 
developing the newer gold fields 
in which arseno-pyrite occurs in 
appreciable and in increasing 
amounts. Detecting of investiga- 
tion and of practice on such ores 
has yet tobe fully developed. A 
practically unknown field remains 
to be investigated from the chemi- 
cal and. physical viewpoint. 

“Several innovations are still in 
the development stage, extremely 
fine slime classification on a com- 
mercial scale, filter construction 
and pumping, secondary crushing, 
clarification and precipitation are 
some of the departments in which 
normal changes may be ex- 
pected.” 


The most striking milling inno- 


vation in recent years in Canada is_ 


the underground mill of the Big 
Missouri Mines rear Stewart, B.C. 
Extracting Sulphur 

Another interesting new develop- 
ment is the Aldermac Sulphur 
plant. Here 100 tons of pure sulphur 
plus an appreciable tonnage of iron 
oxide will be produced from 250 
tons of pyrite milled daily. The sul- 
phur is suitable for all commercial 
purposes. and the iron oxide, after 
sintering, is understood to be excel- 
lent feed for a blast furnace. 

Classifying Ores 

A new flotation machine is being 
introduced which aims not only to 
effect separation but to provide a 
means within the machine to trap 
and classify certain portions of the 
ore being treated. One develop- 
ment by the superintendént of the 
Britannia Mining & Smelting Co. 
has been a deep cell unit which pro- 
vides a greater depth of froth and, 
therefore, effects a higher recovery 
at a great saving in power. 

Noranda Mines have pioneered in 
Canada with a new form of back- 
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fill. Noranda fofind that very rapid 
cooling with water slag from its 
smelter granulated. It is then mixed 
with iron sulphide and,poured into 
underground stopes. Noranda has 
found that this combination pro- 
vides a hard cement which solidi- 
fies rapidly, which can be drilled 
at about the same rate as its: regu- 
lar ore and permit mining out of 
pillars, etc. 


A somewhat novel combination 
of stripping with shrinkage stoke 
backfilling is being developed at 
East Malartic Gold Mines in Que- 
bee province. Because of its gigan- 
tic low-grade ore body and its near- 
ness to the surface, East Malartic 
engineers have developed a system 
whereby the surface is stripped 
down to the rock and a thick mat 
of timber is put on the rock surface. 
As shrinkage stokes are mined from 
underground, waste rock is piled on 
top of the timber mat, forcing down 
the surface and obviating need for 
backfill in the ordinary sense of the 
term. 
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- An unusually clear demonstration 
of the service of hydro‘to mining 
development is the record of the 
H.E.P.C. in Ontario: north of Lake 
Superior and west to the Mani 
boundary. 

Through this land of lakes and 
muskeg,: often far from railroads 
and dependent on airplane and trac- 
tor train, the HEP.C. has built 
plants and strung its wire opening 
the area. to mine development; pro- 
viding a standing invitation for con- 
tinued: mine making. 

The two power plants pn the Nipi- 
gon River serve the ‘Little Long Lac, 
Beardmore and Sturgeon River min- 
ing camps with their mines, Little 
Long Lac, Hard Rock, Macleod Cock- 
shutt, Northern Empire, Leitch, Sand 
River, Sturgeon River. and others, 
Only about 123,000 h.p. of the poten- 
tial 300,000. h.p. available along the 
Nipigon River has been harnessed so 
far. 


Power and Mining March 
Together 


Further north and west, are two 
power developments, Rat Rapids 
and’ Ear Falls which will be linked 
by. a transmission line within the 
next few months. Kar Falls is a 9,000 
h.p. plant ‘which. is now being in- 
creased to 17,500 h.p., plans calling 
for eventual increase to 25,000 h.p. 
Ear Falls serves the Lake min- 
ing camp including Howey, Hasaga, 
Madsen’ Red Lake and McKenzie 
Red Lake. Imnfediate reason for the 
increase in capacity at’ Ear Falls is 
the growth of the Uchi mining area 


some 50 miles to the east. Develop-- 


ments here indicate that this whole 
area may eventually require greatly 
increased power output. 

Further east. 170 ‘miles is the Rat 
Rapids- development. serving the 


Pickle Crow, Central Patricia 


Now producing about 3,009 nee 


possible to develop 5,009 hp. 
the present power site +B 


To provide greater flexibi); 
output with present oquigmgee . 
power line is now going in , 
ing Uchi and Pickle Crow, thus 
couraging exploration over a wns 
area which has hitherto had only the 
most cursory examination, 


Three plants, now roduci 
around 26,500 h.p. supply’ the Sude 
bury district which has the two gr ‘ 
mining properties, International 
Nickel and Falconbridge Nickel, 
International, through a Subsidj 
Huronian Company Limited, ties 
and operates four hydro-electzie 
power plants with total ¢ Of 
around 61,800 h.p. It also contra 
undeveloped power sites. : 


As in Engineering= 
Craftsmanship Pays 


There is no ‘substitute for 
knowing how in engineering. 


Not that the engineer does not dare to try the new method but back of that imaginative 
daring is seasoned knowledge and skill. 


Craftsmanship in the art of engraving is an exact science touched by the genius of the 
artist-expert. It is only earned through experience and skill. 


And, to. your advantage, skilled engraving is the most difficult to counterfeit. 


Placing your bond and stock certificate requirements with us commands the world's finest 
in vignette engraving—so that they mirror the character of your firm and best protect 


your company’s and your shareholders’ interests. 


For over a century we have served industry and finance in Canada in making monetary 


documents which are worthy safeguards of their needs. May we serve you? 


CANADIAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 


Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 
AND WORKS 


OTTAWA 


BRANCH OFFICES 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 


Anticipating the 
Demands of Progress 


Some of the many important contributions to the 
advancement of Canadian industry made by 
Canadian Car & Foundry Company engineers are— 
improved designs in railway car construction; 
advanced features in cars and equipment for use 
in-Canada's mines; steel castings of all types and 

sizes produced in the most up-to-date way; notable 
achievements in the design and construction of 
aircraft, including the first airplane engine 
completely designed and manufactured in Canada. 
We invite enquiries on all engineering problems. 


CANADIAN CAR and FOUNDRY CO., LIMITED 


Head Office — 621 Craig Street West — Montreal 
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the dam is 720 feet long, wi 
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Farming 
Irrigation 
to Canada’ 


Irfigation, one of the old 
| engineering arts, has extended 
ada’s arable areas by thousay 
acres. 
| = Semi-arid regions in Alberts 
katchewan and to a lesser ex 
Bri Columbia have been 
E frui They are regions 
two of the three factors neces 
F guccessful agriculture are 
good soll and abundance of su 
Moisture alone has been lacki 
F what the Canadian engineer, 
| done in bringing water to these 
| has been the subject of an int 
e gurvey by S. G. Porter, M. 
manager of the Departmeg 
' Natural Resources, Canadian F 
= Railway Co. The material f¢ 
ing setting forth the extent o 
| gation factors of Canada is 
upon his research. 
| To William Pearce and Colo 
| §. Dennis go the credit of fos 
| and developing irrigation in w 
Canada. These two engince:s 
> the first to bring to'the direct 
' tion of the public the desira 
and even the necessity, of ‘p: 
irrigation works in“the scm 
regions of western Canada. 


C.P.R. Takes Over 
The development of irrigatig¢ 
| a large scale might almost be s 
date from the time the Cang 
Pacific Railway interested its 
the matter. It did not initiate : 
work, but the vast financial ang 
engineering resources of the cg 
pany, when put to work, gave # 
- and added importance to effo 
southern.Alberta. = 
In 1922°the Canadian Pacific 
vied took over the Alberta Ra 
a Irvigation Co. As first cons 
ed, the A. Rrand I. canal had a 
city of 400 cfs. It has been en! 
_ and extended from time to tim 
til it now has a capacity of 1.2 
Including. the Magrath, Ray 
f and Taber irrigation districts 
| are supplied by it, the A. R 
system served an irrigable ar 
| approximately 120,000 acres cs 
| South ofthe city of Lethbrid. 2 


Largest Irrigation Scheme 
| The mest extensive irrigat > 
terprige in Canada is the syste:niy 
_ Structéd by the C. P. R. to se 
large -trget of land along its i 
line between Calgary and Med 


The\ 1. system ag constr 
_ for the Western section consist 
| 4 main canal, with a maximum 
city of 2.100 second feet, run 
from the Calgary head-works {¢ 
| miles to Chestermere Lake—a 
| 8ncing pool about 3 miles lor g 
F ~ miles wide. Chestermere 
eeds three secondary canals, br: 
i, ee fe secondary can 
\ Of distributory 
nt spillways. The total lenct 
, a Coligttueted canals, distrib 
ditches * $pillways is app 
mately 1 Miles. 
| _ In the original construction of 
ee Section a total of 0: 
k vated Cu. yds, of earth was e 
Pree oo million fee 
peeve, Crops, flumes, brid 
- y turnouts, etc. Capital 
a for construction and 


ASSOCIATED! 


G. J. PA 


QUEBEC 


Industrial jobs include North Toronto Sewage Disposal Plant; f 
fn eoeinea Quebec and Port Arthur; Ki oon Pulp Mill, Tem ‘comnlh oravein Shoda 
Windsor Station, Montreal, and many other Factories and Wareho 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


OF CANADA LIMITED 


Building Construction 


Toronto Montreal 
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Pickle Crow, Céntral Patricia wise 
Now producing about 3000 hp ee = 
possible to develop §,009:h: ‘trom | 
the present: power site: atid. other 
sites are available. slong: the, us 
river, the Albany, —. 

To provide greater flexibility op 
output with présent equipment 
power line is now going in connect. 
ing Uchi and Pickle Crow, thus ee 
couraging exploration ‘OVEr -2 wide 
area which has hitherto had only the 
most cursory examination. : 


Three plants, now Producing 
around 26,500 h.p. supply the Sud- 
bury district which has the two great 
mining properties, Internationa] 
Nickel and Falconbridge Nickel, 
International, through ea 
Huronian Company Limi: Owns 
end operates four w ‘ ge 
power plants with’ total capacity 4 a ale ‘ 
around 61,800 h.p. It dlsg cae ~ F rege ag at 
undeveloped power sités>).«,.< "y= és ; iit 


“Canada needs 
Construction 
Co-operation 
and Confidence” 


; 7 HON. W. D. EULER 


foundation and 40 feet from the bed of the river to the crest. Ther 
openings in the spillway, each 27 feet clear width. This type of dam Minister of Trade 
and Commerce 
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dam, which at one time was rated Res one of. the most 
es of its kind in the world, serves the great Sevigetion "uoteies 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway east of Calgary. The embankment 
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Farming Arid Acres 


Irrigation Has 


to Canada's Agricultural Wealth 


Irtigation, one of the oldest of 

engineering arts, has extended Can- 
ada’s arable areas by thousands of 
acres. 
Semi-arid regions in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and to a lesser extent in 
British Columbia have been made 
fruitful. They are regions where 
two of the three factors necessary to 
successful agriculture are found, 
good sol] and abundance of sunshine. 
Moisture alone has been lacking. 

What the Canadian engineers have 
done in bringing water to these areas 
has been the subject of an intensive 
gurvey by S. G. Porter, MELC., 
manager of the Department of 
Natural Resources, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. The material follow- 
ing setting forth the extent of irri- 
gation factors of Canada is based 
upon his research. 

To William Pearce and Colonel J. 
§. Dennis go the credit of fostering 
and developing irrigation in western 
Canada, These two engineers were 
the first to bring to'the direct atten- 
tion of the public the desirability, 
and even the necessity, of providing 
irrigation works in the semi-arid 
regions of western Canada. 


C.P.R. Takes Over 


The development of irrigation on 
a large scale might almost be said to 
date from the time the Canadian 
Pacific Railway interested itself in 
the mater. It did not initiate the 
work, but the vast financial and 
engineering resources of the com- 

, when put to work, gave a new 
ang @dded importance to efforts in 
southern Alberta. 

In 1912 the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way took over the Alberta Railway 
and Irigation Co. As first construct> 
ed, the A. Rvand I. canal had a capa- 
city of 400 c.fs. It has been enlarged 
and extended from time to time un- 
til it now has a capacity of 1,200 c.f.s. 

Including the Magrath, Raymond 
and Taber irrigation districts, which 
ate supplied by it, the A. R. and I. 
system served an irrigable area of 
approximately 120,000 acres east and 
south of the city of Lethbridge. 


Largest Irrigation Scheme 


The most extensive irrigation en- 
terprise in Canada is the system con- 
structed by the C, P. R. to serve a 
large tract of land along its main 
or between Calgary and Medicine 

at, 

The canal system as constructed 
for the Western section consisted of 
4 main canal, with a maximum capa- 
city Of 2,100 second feet, running 
from the Calgary head-works for 16 
miles to Chestermere Lake—a bal- 
ancing pool about 3 miles long and 
1's miles wide, Chestermere Lake 
feeds three secondary canals, branch 
Canals from the secondary canal, and 
@ network of distributory ditches 
and Spillways. The total length of 
all constructed canals, distributory 
ditches and spillways is approxi- 
mately 1,733 miles, 

In the original construction of the 


Westem section a total of over 10) 


milliog cu. yds. of earth was exca- 
~— afd the timber in structures 
ae about nine million feet for 
eal Sates, drops, flumes, bridges, 
Culverts, turnouts, etc. Capital ex- 
Penditiire for construction and sub- 
ae improvement has amount- 
€¢ to Pearly $6 millions. 
a eastern section of the C.P.R. 
“y ation block the main canal, with 
UM capacity of 3,800 c.f.s., 


Added Millions 


. 


about 4% miles to Little Dam where 
a balancing pool is created at the 
head of the two principal canals— 
the east branch and the north 
branch canals, 


Structures Are Unique 


Bassano Dam at one time was 
rated as one of the most important 
structures of its kind in the world 
on account of its composite character 
and great length. It consists of a long, 
high earthen embankment on the 
south bank of the river and @ rein- 
forced concrete spillway in the 
existing river channel, The em- 
bankment is 7,200 ft. long with a 
maximum hepght of 45 ft. and con- 
tains approximately 1,250,000 cu. 
yds. of material. 

The total length of constructed 
main, secondary and smaller laterals 
in the eastern system is approxi- 
mately 2,250 miles. 

One of the most interesting engi- 
neering features of thig district is 
the Brooks aqueduct. This aqueduct 
carries the wa across a wide 
valley and represents one of the most 
difficult engineering problems en- 


countered in the whole system. The} 


valley is two miles wide and 60 ft. 
deep and the main line of the C.P.R. 
runs through it, This structure is a 
reinforced concrete grade flume on 
a concrete trestle. The waters pass 
under the railways through an in- 
verted siphon, the section of the 
barrel immediately under the track 
being 9 ft. 9 in, in diameter. 

The aqueduct contains 25,000 cu. 
yds. of concrete and four million 
pounds of stee], The total cost was 
approximately $700,000. 

Capital expenditure for original 
Construction and subsequent —im- 


provements had amounted to more 


than $12 millions when the Eastern 
Irrigation District took over the pro- 
ject in 1935. 


Many Other Projects 

There are a number of other irri- 
gation projects in Alberta, some 
small and others of considerable im- 
portance. In the latter category are 
the projects of the Canada Land and 
Irrigation Co., Taber Irrigation Dis- 
trict, Lethbridge Northern Irrigation 
District, United Irrigation District 
and others. : 

Irrigation development has not 
been so extensive in Saskatchewan 
as in Alberta, largely because of the 
absence of an adequate or readily 
accessible water supply. 

Reservoirs must be constructed 
for the conservation of flood waters 
before any substantial improvement 
in the situation can be expected. 
Some progress has been made in this 
direction, particularly in recent years 
under the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Act. The projects undertaken, 
however, are relatively small in 
comparison with those in operation 
in Alberta. 


Long History In B. C. 

Irrigation engineering in British 
Columbia has been practised since 
1858 when the province was still a 
Crown colony. The topography of 
the province prevents the irrigation 
of any large areas such as are found 
on the prairies. Moreover, because 
the valley lands are subject to flood- 
ing, while the bench lands suitable 
for irrigation are too high above the 
main streams to be served by grav- 
ity, the problems of irrigation devel- 
opment in British Columbia have 


hollow and derives most of its stability from the weight of the 
its back. The total cost of the complete structure, built q 
own engineers, was $1.5 million. r wos eg se exanay 


There are many larger domes in the world’s architecture than that of 
St. Joseph's Oratory on Mount Royal, Montreal. It is doubtful if there 
are any which surpass it as an achievement in engineering. Builders of 
St. Peter’s in Rome or St. Paul’s in London produced massive structures 


~of great weight cnd requiring huge columns to support them. St. Joseph's 


engineers found ways to reduce weight. The dome is composed of two 
thin shelis of reinforced concrete completely independent of each other 
and each. resting freely on a polygonal beam. These beams are supported 
by twe rows of columns joined by a wind bracing system. The space 
between the tops of inner and outer shells is 63 feet and there is a winding 
staircase from the top of the inner dome to the observation tower at the 
top-0f the outer dome. Not only was it possible by thin concrete shells to 
achieve lightness but the whole work was completed in nine days. The 
dome now completed is shown in course of construction with an elaborate 
scaffolding covering its surface. After the placing of steel, guniting was 
used for concreting. Associated Engineers Lid. of Montreal, was in 
charge of construction, 
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comple 


ted. and under con- 


struction. 
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Engineering has progressed 
steadily as man’s knowledge 
of materials and methods of 
using them has improved. 
Stone, bronze, iron and steel 


have succeeded each other, ' 
giving widening scope to the 


engineer. é 


modern materials, 
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concrete arch-type 
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ne new concrete 
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Hydro-Electric Com- 

mission of Ontario 

Chippewa Power De- 
velopment, 


Among a 
Concrete plays an ever-in- 
creasing role both in the 
wide variety of its uses and 
ee ; _ the - growing magnitude of 
fom — the projects which it makes 
‘Holy Blossom S Toronto, General a — , 
se nago oronto. ner Sa 
ae a ‘detail “ot enirance showing archi- ia — on abe Aca . 
concrete. on 
ee due in no small measure to 


’ the constant improvements 
im the quality of its principal 
component, Cement. 


Write us for any cancrete in- 
formation you require. 


runs easterly from Bassano Dam been many and complicated. 
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Commission is the third largest util- 
ity in the Dominion, preceded in 
size only by the two railway sys- 
tems, Canadian National Railways 
and Canadian Pacific Railway. It is 
the largest publicly owned electri- 
cal utility in the world. 

Physical assets of the Commis- 
sion are valued at more than $3148 
millions, exclusive of separate muni- 
cipal utilities. More than 8,000 
miles of the system’s transmission 
lines blanket Ontario. The Com- 
mission operates 48 generating sta- 
tions in the province, developing 
more than 1.5 million h.p. and an 
additional 620,000 h.p. is purchased. 
Total energy available for all pur- 
poses is 2,145,000 h.p. 

The Commission controls five sys- 
tems, Niagara, Eastern Ontario, 
Georgian Bay, Thunder Bay and 
Northern Ontario Properties. 

Capital Investment 

The following tabulation of in- 
vested capital gives an indication 
of the size of these hydro systems. 

Invested Capital 


Manitoulin rural 
Nipissing rural 
Bonnechere storage 
Office and service bidgs. ..... 
Const. plants & invest. ....... 
Preliminary surveys: 
St. Lawrence, Ottawa and 
Ogoki rivers 


3,085,355 


1,182,303 


75,074,624 
37,010,270 
127,886 
453,433 
2,101,867 


North. Ont. 
North. Ont. invent. 

Guelph Radial 

Toronto-Port Credit Ry. ..... 


props. 


314,768,081 
98,101,257 
23,952,239 


436,821,577 

The Niagara system has by far the 
largest capacity and consumption of 
the Commission’s systems. Largest 
generating plants, maximum normal 
plant capacity and comparative 
peak loads are shown below: 


Hydro-Electric Generating Plants 
Max. normal 

plant Peak 

capacity load 

at Oct. 31, ring 

1938 1937-38 

Niagara System: h.p. h.p. 
Queenston-Chip- 

500,000 597,319 

175,603 


pawa 
Ont. Pwr.-Niagara 180, 

148,794 
112,601 


Munic. distrib. system 
Other assets of munic. ......- 


1936-37 
h.p. 
500.000 
177,614 
145,442 
117,962 


Toronto Pr.-Niag. 150,000 
Chats Falls 108,000 
DeCew Falls .... 48,257 47,319 
Hamilton steam 
plant 24,000 1,609 10,724 
Thunder Bay System: 
Cameron Falls .. 73,500 76,407 79,088 
Alexander-Nipigon 50,000 53,887- 53,217 
Abitibi District: 
Abitibi Canyon . 240,000 172,252 161,796 
Numerous other smaller. generat- 
ing stations make up the remainder 
of the sources of supply for the 
Commission. In the Georgian Bay, 
Eastern Ontario, Northern Ontario 
Properties, Nipissing districts, Sud- 
bury, Patricia and St. Joseph sys- 
tems generating plants are oper- 
ated, the highest maximum normal 
output of which is 15,300 h.p. 
Purchases of Power 
In addition ta its own supply of 
power the Commission purchases a 
substantial block of energy from 
private generating concerns. Re- 


terminated a dispute which the 
Commission had with the power 
companies, 

The new contracts provide that: 

Gatineau Power will supply 25- 
cycle power to the Commission at 
the rate of 260,000 hp. annually 
from Nov. 1, 1939, to Nov. 30, 1970. 
The company:is at the present time 
supplying 200,000 h.p. 

Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power Co. will supply power as 
follows: Nov. 1, 1938, 150,000 h.p.; 
Nov. 1, 1941, 200,000 h.p.; Nov, 1, 
1942, 225,000 h.p.; Nov, 1, 1943, to 
Nov. 1, 1976, 250,000 h.p. 

Ottawa Valley Power contract re- 
mained unchanged at 96,000 h.p. 

Maclaren-Quebee Power is to sup- 
ply a maximum of power as fol- 
lows: Nov, 1, 1938, 60,000 h.p.; Nov. 
1, 1940, 80,000 h.p.; Nov. 1, 1944, to 
Oct. 31, 1970, 100,000 h.p. 

Gatineau Power Co. is to supply 
60-cycle power as follows: Oct. 1, 
1938, to Nov. 30, 1970, 60,000 h.p. 


World’s Largest Plant 


The Commission’s Queenston - 
Chippawa development is the 
world’s largest single hydro-electric 
power development. It is the only 
plant to use the full allowable eco- 
nomic head between Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario. The turbines and 
generators at time of installation 
were the largest and most efficient 
of their kind in existence. 

Water is diverted above the Falls 
by a special intake and is passed 
along the Welland River for four 
miles. It then enters the power 
canal, cuts across the Niagara Pen- 
insula for 834 miles and through an 
electrically controlled sluice gate of 
48 feet clear span. 

The water is conducted into steel 
tubes, 14 to 16 feet in diameter 
above the power house, where the 
turbines are situated. This power 
house has nine units of capacities 
from 55,000 to 63,000 h.p. each 
under a head of 294 feet and re- 
volving at a speed of 187.5 r.p.m. 
Total capacity of the development 
is 550,000 h.p. 

The Queenston development re- 
quired excavation of 17 million 
cubic yards of rock and earth. More 
than 450,000 cubic yards of concrete 
were used on the project. 

Excavation on the development 
started in 1917 and the opening 
ceremony took place at Queenston 
in December, 1921. Total cost has 
been about $76 millions. 


Rehabilitation Feat 


The Commission purchased the 
generating plant formerly operated 
by the Ontario Power Co. in 1917. 
This had been the initial source of 
supply since 1910 and was“enlarged 
to a capacity of 180,000 hp. It has 
15 generating units. 

In the Niagara ice jam of 1938 
the Ontario power plant was flooded 
with ice and water and placed out 
of commission. When the water re- 


He watches tiny lights to get a minute-to-minute picture of Ontario Hydro’s system. He is the 
key man in the Toronto area at his desk in the Leaside station, before an electrical set-up diagram, 
which gives him a constant visual picture of electrical connections on the system. Changing lights 


ceded it left the plant with 7,000 tons 
of ice and a deposit of oil over the 
submerged equipment. 

Experts declared rehabilitation 
was impossible but engineers went 
to work and were able to salvage 
the equipment without substantial 
damage. On a previous occasion in 
1909 when the equipment was sub- 
merged in a similar flood attempts 
to dry the generators failed. 

The Toronto Power Co. plant was 
purchased in 1920. It was designed 
to use power obtainable only in the 
immediate vicinity of Niagara Falls. 
The average effective head devel- 
oped is 135 feet, less than half that 
of the Queenston-Chippawa devel- 
opment, As in the case of the On- 
tario Power plant, the Commission 
has modernized the equipment. 


Abitibi Canyon 


Abitibi Canyon generating system 
is one of the largest piants in 
Hydro’s systems. Situated on the 
Abitibi River, approximately 70 
miles north of Cochrane, it was 
formerly the property of the On- 
tario, Power Service Corp. The 
Commission assumed control ir 
April, 1933, and placed, two gener- 
ators in operation in May and De- 
cember of that year. The plant has 
five 66,000 h.p. main turbines and 
one auxiliary turbine of 600 h.p. - 

There are many other and smaller 
generating stations supplying power 
to the Commission, including such 
projects as Chats Falls, and DeCew 
Falls in the Niagara system; Cam- 
eron Falls and Alexander-Nipigon 
development in the Thunder Bay 
system. 

Power Surveys 

Surveys for additional power are 
constantly under way and in 1938 
the Commission conducted enqui- 
ries into the various areas of north- 


record switches open and closed. 


ern Ontario for potential develop- 
ments. 


In 1938 capital expenditures of 


$10.9 millions were made, distri- 


buted as follows: 


Capital Expenditures 
In Year Ended Oct, 31, 1938 


Niagara system 
Georgian Bay system 

Eastern Ontario 

Thunder Bay system 
Manitoulin and Nipissing 
Northern Ontario props. 
Service and admin. .....ssse0 . 


2,197,775 


10,876,459 


Provincial rural grant ....+« eee 


Transmission Problems 


The Ontario Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission created in 1906 has been 
supplying power to Ontario muni- 
cipalities since 1910 and steadily de- 
creasing costs. In addition to power 
development one of the major prob- 
lems which its engineers have faced 
and solved has been that of trans- 
mission. 

In 1898 when a power station was 
built at DeCew Falls the scientific 
world frowned on the suggestion of 
bringing power 33 miles to Hamil- 
ton. The success of this project in 


a sense was the forerunner of On- 
tario hydro achievements 
followed a few years later. Today 
Toronto power is brought. 300 miles 
from the Ottawa River with com- 
paratively little transmission loss. 
Power from the Abitibi develop- 
ment is carried hundreds of miles 
to feed mines in northern Ontario. 
The Hydro network of power lines 
today feeds 821 municipalities, in- 
cluding 26 cities, 102 towns, 285 vil- 
lages and police villages and 408 
townships. Rural lines approved 
for construction in 1938 alone 
stretched 2,660 miles to serve 14,000 
additional customers. 


The Commission has recognized 
the “superpower” idea since 1902. 
This merely means the co-ordina- 
tion of the requirements of many 
communities by interconnection. 


The Ontario organization has 
pioneered in many ways high-volt- 
age standards. It has contributed 
substantially to the design of sus- 
pension-type insulators. 


Well-equipped laboratories are 
maintained, staffed by engineers 


which 


Port Arthur Plant 


Located on the waterfront with 
complete facilities for both railroad 
and water transportation: It is com- 
pletely equipped to handie all types 
of pre-framing and preservative 
treatments. 

This plant takes care of Ontario and 
Eastern Canada business—including 
the mining districts—enabling perm- 
anent installation of creosoted timber 
being made at economic cost, 


Prince Albert Plant 


This recently constructed plant with 
most modern equipment and trans- 
portation facilities was erected to take 
care of our expanding business in the 
Prairie Provinces. 

It is assisting in developing the 
timber resources of Northern Sas- 
katchewan together with the lignite 
coal fields of Southern Saskatche- 
wan from which our creosote oil is 
derived. 


(Continued from page 37) 
were of the slow-sand type, but 
today there are only 12.0f this type 
in operation. Modern engineering 
contributions have supplanted the 
old style filters with mechanical 
units, partly of the pressure type 
but chiefly of the gravity type. 

In addition to the success in im- 
proving water treatment, engineers 
have also had to grapple with basic 
problems in connection with intakes 
and distribution systems, Among 
the problems have been clogging of 
intakes and pipes with ice, and ne- 


"| cessity of adapting designs to the 


bodies of water involved and topo- 
graphical features of the community 
to be served. Generally speaking, 
engineering of waterworks systems 
in Canada has followed American 
rather than British principles, be- 
cause climatic and other conditions 
are similar. 

Rivalling waterworks develop- 
ment has been engineering contri- 
bution to the spread of efficient 
sewage disposal systems, as reflected 
in installations in Canadian centres. 


| and scientists of world reputation. | Latest surveys show 531 municipal 


They have already created 
several hundred men and are developing the Dominions 


OYMENt fop 


in a substantial and rapidly expanding manner year by year 


All this has been accomplished in the face of 


severe com 


and under extremely adverse business conditions and internations 


situations. 


For service and satisfaction use the products of 
NORTHERN WOOD PRESERVERS Limit 


Port Arthur, Ontario 


Prince Albert, Say, 


Sales Office, 21 King St. East, Toronto 


sewerage systems, serving virtually 
all cities and towns and many vil- 
lages. However, the number of 
centres where predisposal sewage 
treatment has been added to sewer 
and discharge systems is still rela- 
tively small. 

Because of the accessibility of 
large lakes and rivers for disposal 
and dissolution, and the progress 
made in assuring pure water sup- 
plies, the installation of sewage dis- 
posal systems (with and without 
treatment) has tended to lag behind 
waterworks development. In recent 
years, extension of disposal facili- 
ties, particularly treatment units in 
larger centres, has been held up by 
municipal financial difficulties. 


Currently, however, a number of 
major ‘projects for sewage disposal 
and treatment systems are under 
consideration. Toronto authorities 
are awaiting a report by experts on 
various alternative schemes, includ- 
ing the recommendation submitted 
several years ago by the city’s en- 
gineering consultants (Gore & Stor- 
rie) for a $12 millions treatment and 
disposal plant. (The northern sec- 


Eneineetiis Ousts Disease 


tor of the city is already served by 
a modern disposal plant di 

ing purified effluent, but the rest of 
the city is served by an old yy 
able to treat only 50% to @% @ 
sewage discharged through it) 


Kingston, Ont., has completed 
many of the preliminary steps for 
launching a $970,000 sewage projet 
Action to provide sewage treatmes 
for the Border Cities area in Op 
tario will have to be taken in ty 
not-too-distant future, as terms ¢ 
the international border wat 
treaty require sewage treatment y 
match that of facing Ameriey. 
cities, notably Detroit. The 
minion Government plan to cop 
the old Welland Canal will event 
ally force such communities as % 
Catharines, Meritton and Thorold 
provide treatment of wastes dp 
charged into the canal. 


These and other sewage scheng 
under consideration will -undoubp 
edly be capable of completion g 
less cost and with greater efficieny 
because of the advances in rece 
years in engineering methods ai 
the reduction of costs. 
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PAPER-MAKING MACHINERY— 


Canada leads the world in high-speed newsprint production. 
® years‘ from among approxi 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES— 
Canada leads the world in developed hydro-power per capita. More y 75 members of the governing 
than 90% of all electric power used in Canada is hydro-power. nes _ It jncludes representatives o: 
Tacth ‘itdustries, railways 


ELECTRIC STEAM GENERATORS— fies,-Domiriion and p 


Canada leads the world in utilizing hydro-power for the production pment departments, 
of steam. insurance interest 


MINING MACHINERY— 
Canada leads the world in the production of metal and is an impor- 
tant producer of gold, copper, lead, zinc and a variety of other in- 
dustrial metals. 


ROLLING MILL MACHINERY— 
The largest rolling mill in Canada, a 44” Blooming Mill installed in ; 
the Hamilton plant of The Steel Company of Canada Limited, was * 
built by Dominion. ee ' “spective fis 
at i, : eal, eléctrical, automot.vi 


WATERWORKS PUMPING EQUIPMENT— j sitesring, ferrous metallurs, 


Dominion centrifugal and axial-flow pumps and valves compare ir 
favourably in efficiency with the best in the world. : the saat endugiiice, They 2 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— ones ee 
, iF ' Ptepared by the working com 
Every industry in Canada needs gearing. Dominion is equipped with _ tees, 
‘ a gear-cutting machine of its own design and manufacture, capable 
of making the largest and heaviest gearing used in Canada. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES— 
Hydraulic presses are used in the manufacture of automobiles, rail- 
way locomotives and rolling stock, shoe leather, toys, bank-notes, 
boilers, rubber goods, insulating board, dry ice, lead pipe, muni- 
tions of war and a thousand and one other articles of every-day use. of th 
/ evil eCeE 
Ception of a sma lla 


DIESEL ENGINES— : " cease” fon EE wh the. 
Diesel engines are the most economical source of power in mines and ee & -E in Ottawa, at 
other works in isolated locations removed from hydro-power; as | th e. wh S voluntary nature. 
stand-by or emergency power supply for vital services; as portable E OMe, Who-have been engaz 
wer for propelling boats; for operating machinery used in ; @standardization cag 
uilding and construction; lighting and signal systems for trans- 
soulemaak ter eetitnal dames aoe and branch-line service; and abe 
ent for natio efence, and a variet F . ; 
essential purposes. «abate stemnadtbapesnacla theater E.S. es semeitiocs 3 
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Mills, mixers, calenders, tubers, continuous vulcanizers — Canada Work of 

grows no rubber, but exports milli , . 3,600-ton Dominion Sole Leather the Canadian Eng 

ek f expor * millions of dollars’ worth of manufac aoe ent for Beardmore Leathers “4 . Abiotiation ict 
Limited. ¥ the fact that it is re 

‘sible for its Own maintenanc 


MATERIAL HANDLING a ££ 
EQUIPMENT onary basis of support is th: 


Cranes, shovels, dragline excavators, hoists, revolving cranes; 
crewier, rail, floating or fixed mounted; these are the requisite ‘of number ceca ee maich 
speratio psp and construction projects, and in many industrial Ss : howéver-‘that — ‘ as 
pera Boe oat t Right lo thy o ese 
: : te the urgency o 


ROLLER BEARINGS— h an extent that § 


Dominion makés the heavier and special types of roll }BS Many as ten 
which are essential items in modern, heavy machinery cede a 


In all of these branches of + Dominion is equi ith 
the most modern f> make, in Canada, the lowest cand 
most efficient equipment used by these major Canadian industries. 
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44” Dominion Bloomin ste 
Hamilton Plant of the 
pany of Canada Limited. 
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10-ft. Dominion 
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ur Customers Will Still be Served ‘1. Be ecndlans soe 

“ —_* @w Paid Workers 


Despite unusual activity, our plant is thoroughly 
equipped to satisfy all demands on the part of our 


customers. 
See, great amount of 


and ed by memb 


Dominion Hydraulic-Electrie Gear- 
Cutting machine in our Lachine 
Plant—cuts gears up to 20’ Dia. 
Pinions as small as 4” Dia. 


Our reserves of raw materials are always planned well 
ahead and our working stocks are more than ample for 
present needs and can carry us well into the future. 


Our mining, quarrying and contracting maganese steel 
.castings are being regularly shipped to all points of the 
compass, both at home and abroad. 
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SRA iog Is Own Show 
; mages of industry 
pewewn show on a p 
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Youcan place orders with Sorel Steel in the full assurance 
that they will be filled on time, in any quantity, with 
quality castings. 


SOREL STEEL FOUNDRIES LIMITED 
SOREL, P.Q. 
TORONTO SWASTIKA 


DOMINION ENGINEERING 
Dominion-built Electric Steam _—{ 0) 
peters Secale eee “ 
161000 KW, = Tout , 


VANCOUVER 


Dominion Mode! 
Mounted Shovel—3 cw 
Nominal 


MONTREAL 
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proves this contention, 


modern’ plants 


re already created 1 


employment foe 


developing the Dominion’s 
xpanding manner year by year 


d in the face of severe 


Compe 


isiness conditions and internationes 


action use the products of 
PRESERVERS LIMITED 


Prince Albert, Sag, 


King St. East, Toronto 


Disease 


wile 


- 


tor of the city is already served by 
a modern disposal plant 


f ing purified effluent, but the rest of 
e| the city is served by an oldynit 


able to treat only 50% to 60% of 


-| sewage discharged through it) 


Kingston, Ont, has completed 
many of the preliminary steps for 


|| launching a $970,000 sewage project, 


Action to provide sewage treatment 


.p-| for the Border Cities area in One 


| tario will have to be taken in the 


ut) not-too-distant future, as terms of 


the international border waters 
treaty require sewage treatment to 


i-|match that of facing American - 


n | cities, 


notably Detroit. The Do 


| minion Government plan to close 


the old Welland Canal will eventue 
ally force such communities as St 


< 1 Catharines, Meritton and Thorold ig 


| provide treatment of wastes dis 


charged into the canal. 
These and other sewage schemes 


1d- | under consideration will undoubt 
i] edly be capable of completion at 
n- | less cost and with greater efficiency, 


| because of the advances in récent 
| years in engineering methods and 


-c- | the reduction of costs. 
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~ Engineers Double- 


fy ¥. R. McCAFFREY, B.A. Se. 
M.E.LC. 
eering Standards 
pias, COMMS ates ome 
e past 20 years the - 
For ‘pineering Standards Associ- 
tion has worked quietly and with 
oe Jittle publicity in the perform- 
of a national service in the in- 
of Canadian industry. ne 
scope and progress 0 
a has ‘Sb measured by the 
mits of the moral and financial 
gupport from industrial organiza- 
tions. It is not a department or 
pranch of the Dominion Govern- 
pest, though its head office is lo- 
ted in @ government building, 
nd in spite of the fact that it is 
associated in its work with 
the National Research Council. The 
Jatter relationship places it in the 
jortunate position of being able to 
cooperate closely with the council 
ig its work, and particularly with 
(be division of the council which is 
asible for the preparation and 
the establishment of specifications 
‘ for government purchas- 
ses and of codes for the 
gonduct of certain phases of govern- 


mental work. 
Voluntary System 

it the work of standardization 
through such a medium as the 
Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association should cease, due to 
lack: of co-operation by industry, 
however, there is a Dominion Gov- 
ernment Department that undoubt- 
edly is prepared to carry on such 
work. This provokes consideration 
of the desirability of continuing 
with the establishing of voluntary 
standards through comprehensive 
interests within the C. E. S. A, or 
the alternative of accepting compul- 
sory standards established under 
governmental direction. 

The C. E. S. A. was organized in 
1919 by a group of public-spirited 
citizens, most of whom were mem- 
bers of the Canadian Society of 
Civil Engineers, better known today 
as the Engineering Institute of 
Canada. They recognized the trend 
toward the standardization of 
manufactured products and pro- 
ceeded gradually to follow the lead 
of industry in Great Britain, where 
what is known now as the British 
Standards Institution had recently 
been incorporated. 

Objective of the C. E, 8. A. 

The C. E. S. A. was established 
for the primary purpose of promot- 
ing industrial economy through the 
publication of national standards 
tha. would be acceptable to all in- 
terests, These were to include: 


{sen for materials, 


gerests 


Standard dimensions for basic 
part-of variable assemblies. 

3. Methods of testing and esfab- 
li of safety codes to elimi- 
nate ar reduce accident and fire 
hazard. | 

4 Eilabiishment and acceptance 
1 industry of standard nomen- 
clature. 


This general development of 
standardization has tended toward 
betler business practice, a foremost 
requisite for the progress of Cana- 
diat industry. 

The set-up of the Canadian Engi- 
neering Standards Association can 
be summarized as follows: 

(a) Main Committee — Members 
are elected for a period of three 
years from among approximately 
% members of the governing body. 
It includes representatives of manu- 
facturing industries, railways, pub- 
he utilities, Dominion and provin- 
tial government departments, trade 
associations, insurance interests, and 
labor organizations. In addition to 
acting as the executive it gives final 
*pproval to all proposed standard 
specifications and codes of practice 
and grahts “authority to publish 
them under the name of the asso- 
ciation, 

{b) Sectional Committees—Small 
soups of authorities in their re- 
spective fields such as civil, me- 
chanical, electrical, automotive, en- 
Sineering, ferrous metallurgy, steel 
construction, etc., are appointed by 
the main committee. They are re- 
sponsible for checking specifications 
Prepared by the working commit- 


s tees, 


_ ©) Working committees—Organ- 
wed under the sectional committees 
'o ‘prepare standards on specific 
subjects and revised published 
specifications to keep pace with 
Changing conditions and practices. 
* Few Paid Workers 
cuit Metivities of the C. E. S.A, 
at hoe exception of a small staff 
tid adquarters in Ottawa, are en- 
> ¥ of a voluntary nature. Only 
oan who have been engaged in 
work of standardization can ap- 
ae the great amount of time 
2 = expended by members of 
o us C. E. S. A. committees with- 
Tecompense other than personal 
Catification at being in a position 
— such public service. 
te orkof the Canadian Engineer- 
:, = Standards Association is lim- 
~ by the fact that it is respon- 
e for its own maintenance, Its 
Primary basis of support is through 
g memberships which now 
bean Sbout 125. It is significant, 
wig er, that some, of these inter- 
woke the urgency of the 
nats Such an extent that they 
scribed to as many as ten mem- 
each, 
The Its Own Show 
advantages of industry thus 
ee {ts own show on a purely 
Dedeaad basis have been well ex- 
G *® an article by Bancroft 
vice-president 


Secause the provisions 
uded in these nallotel codes 


a Engineering Standards Set for Conde 
. By Voluntary Co-operative Organization. =, 


represent a crystallization: 
accumulated ‘wade of iodontet 
experience and are the result of 
painful trial and error in many 
cases, they constitute a sym- 
posium of the best methods of 
meeting the technical problems of 
safety, therefore they become the 
guides for industry itself and are 
voluntarily adopted and followed. 
In their development, industry 
has taken the leadership and has 
supplemented its own knowledge 
companion bod tepalstons fait 
es 

“Most of the advantages of self. 
regulation through national codes 
rather than by legislatiot are 
self-evident. Since codes are 
developed by those interests 
chiefly concerned, the spirit of 
co-operation leads to greater ease 
of administering the regulations; 
and because insurance companies 
are always represented on com- 
mittees, there is a singleness of 
purpose in the national codes and 

e insurance regulations that re- 
lieves the manufacturer of the em- 
barrassment of trying to follow 
two masters who have set up con- 
flicting requirements.” 

The C.E.S.A. has at present no 


less than 50 subjects on active 
list, In the field of civil e eer- 
ing, revisions to existing specifica- 
tions for such materials as Portland 
cement, and concrete and rein- 
forced concrete, and a large num- 
ber of new specifications on build- 
ing materials are under way. The 
development of the latter subject is 
in co-operation with the National 
Building Code committee of the 
National Research Council, whith is 
engaged in the preparation of a 
suitable building code for use in 
Canada. 


In the mechanical engineering 
field, many subjects are nearing 
completion, including the proposed 
Canadian regulations for the con- 
struction and inspection of boilers 
and pressure vessels, and the pro- 
posed Mechanical Refrigeration 
Code. In addition to these, a con- 
siderable number of proposed spe- 
cifications for manufactured prod- 
ucts in this field are in various 
stages of development. 


In the field of electrical engineer- 


ing, the fourth edition of the Can- 
adian Electrical Code—Part 1, cov- 
ering inside wiring rules, “is now 
being published, embracing consid- 
erable revisions to the third edition 
which was published in 1935. This 
document is the basis of electrical 
inspection in six of the nine prov- 
inces, ie, wherever an electrical 
inspection department has been 

tablished, and in the principal 
municipalities of the rema 
three provinces. 


Another important feature in the 
electrical field is the Canadian Elec- 
trical Code—Part II, which includes 
some 60 or 70 separate specifications 
forming the basis for ‘approval of 
electrical-equipment and appliances 
manufactured in or imported into 
Canada, Fifteen or twenty new 
standards in this group are in. vari- 
ous stages of development. 

The working committee dealing 
with outside wiring rules is being 
reorganized, but temporary groups 
are proceeding with the develop- 
ment of standards for overhead 


Engineering Clears the Streets 


Thinning out the forests of poles 
and electric wires which once en- 
cumbered Canadian city streets has 
led to their almost complete elimin- 
ation in some sections of the largest 
cities. This has been sought and un- 
derstood by the general public chief- 
ly as an improvement in street ap- 
pearance and reduction of street 
hazards. : > 

But in a far more important sense, 
and to the much greater concrete 
benefit of the public, progress ac- 
complished reflects engineering ad- 
vances and the competent initiativ 
of Canadian engineers. . 

Civic pride and urban beauty, de- 
sirable as they may be, are too in- 
tangible to justify the considerable 
expense of taking down poles and 
wires; constructing underground 
conduits; and designing power and 
communications cables capable of 
carrying heavy loads through these 
ducts. 

The engineer recognized and 
sought to overcome the justifiable 
public objection to the one-time for- 
est of city poles, and the obstructive, 
dangerous wires which once festoon- 
ed streets like gigantic “eat's cradies.” 
But it also devolved on the engi- 
neer to strive for arid aftain practical 
objectives which would be both de- 
sitable in themselves and provide 
economic justification ' for ~ street 
clearance programmes. 

; . . » Latent Benefite - 

Considering the substantial bene- 
fits shown by engineers to be latent 
in underground channels for electric 


— 


cables, and the sugcess achieved in} ” 


dian progress in the field has. not): 


been even greater. 

Complete underground conveyance 
of wires and cables is confined pretty 
well to the downtown sectors of the 
largest cities and a few progressive 
small towns. Away from the central 
portions, removal of poles and un- 
derground channelling has been 
largely undertaken by telephone 
systems. The above-ground equip- 
ment of light, power, street railway, 
street lighting, and signal systems 
still lingers on most streets. 

Telephone Progress 

The extensive progress made in 
developing underground telephone 
conduits has been partly in the in- 
terest of operating efficiency and 
good. public relations. In Ontario 
76% of urban Bell Telephone wires 
are below ground, and the "Quebec 
ratio while not as high is equally 
impressive. Such work has been mo- 
tivated to some extent, of course, by 
sheer physical necessity of carrying 
thousands of wires and heavy cables 
elsewhere than on street poles. 

As far as the Bell Telephone oper- 
ations are concerned, progressive 
refinement in underground cables 
has been paralleled closely by de- 
velopment of underground conduit 
and cable systems. While the con- 
duits have remained unchanged for 
the most part, number of wires cap- 
able of being placed in a single con- 
duit has increased until now cables 
can contain from 1,800 to more than 
2,100 pairs of wire. Twenty years 
ago, cable would not hold more than 
half such numbers of pairs. 

In the Bell elephone western 
area (covering most of Ontario) 
nearly 1.4 million miles of exchange 
or urban wires are in underground 
cable, a ratio of 76%. Even in regard 
to toll or interurban cable, consider- 
able headway has been made in the 
province, and underground wires 
account for over 10% of the 189,000 
miles of toll wires. 

Power Cables Different 

In regard to power and light trans- 
mission, development of compara- 
tively thin single wires and cables 
to carry high voltages, and the high- 
er cost of underground systems, has 
left the interests concerned without 
the same incentives as the communi- 
cations concerns. 

But engineers have shown thet 
while the initial cost of underground 
systems is 2% to 3 times that of over- 
head equipment, the greater dura- 
bility of underground cable makes 
the annual cost over the cable life- 
time no greater. In addition, such 
headway as has been made in un- 
derground work has shown thet un- 


r 
gs 


To the practical engineer, chief benefits of underground conduits and 
cables for power and communication wires in urban centres are increased 
operating efficiency, lower maintenance costs, greater durability of 
installations, removal of overhead wire hazard and obstruction. On the 
surface, and as far as the public is concerned, most striking advantage is 
improved appearance. Above photos made in Montreal show the contrast 
between streets before and after completion of underground conduit 
projects. 


economic and engineering justifica- 
tions for underground power cables, 
presented publicly several years ago, 
R. E. Jones, electrical distribution 
engineer of the Ontario Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission, came to this 
conclusion: 


“While the first cost of under- 
ground construction is higher than 
for overhead, the former has ad- 
vantages that tend to reduce this 
difference when considered over a 
period of years. 

“Poles and cross arms deteriorate 
more rapidly than cable, Sleet 
storms and lightning are two haz- 
ards to overhead lines not encount- 
ered with underground, Trees must 
be constantly trimmed to main- 
tain service with overhead wires. 
And with a fire, these wires are a 
hazard to the firemen.” 

Success in Mcntreal 

Chief headway in putting under- 
ground the wires and cables of all 
systems — power, communications 
and signals—has been made in Mont- 
real, where consistent removal of 
overhead poles and wires has not 
been confined to the downtown dis- 
trict. For the past 25 or 30 years, 
the Montreal Electrical Commission 
has been carrying out a planned, 
carefully organized and compulsory 
programme of clearing streets in 
various parts of the city of the over- 
head obstructions. Every year defi- 
nite areas are selected for the orderly 
and gradual clearance of overhead 
wires, some of which are put into 
conduit systems built and rented by 
the Commission, others into ducts 
provided by the private utility com- 
panies. 

In Toronto, the progress has been 
noticeable and commendable in com- 
parison with conditions of 20 years 
ago, but has been contributed to 
largely by the Bell Telephone Co. In 


has been. the product of vol 
and co-operative action by the pub- 
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licly owned tramway and power sys- 
tem, civic authorities, and telegraph 
and signal companies. 

The Toronto programme, while 
it has brought street clearance and 
underground work in some central 
sections, hag consisted largely of re- 
duction in number rather than re- 
moval of pgles. Prevailing policy 
has been to bring about joint use of 
poles by the different wire systems 
instead of putting all underground. 


Emergency 
Power Plants 


In addition to the fuel stations re- 
ferred to a number of the hydro- 
electric ‘distributors maintain auxili- 
ary fuel power stations for emerg- 
ency use, While there is also some 
use of this equipment during periods 
of peak demand, its auxiliary nature 
is indicated by its unit output being 
only about 1% of that of the main 
plant fuel equipment. 

The largest auxiliary station is the 
29,500 h.p. Hamilton station acquired 
by Ontario Hydro. B.C. Power Corp. 
has a 24,200 h.p. steam turbine plant 
at Vancouver and a 6,000 h.p. plant 
at Victoria. Montreal Light, Heat & 
Power Cons. has a 22,000 h.p, station 
in Montreal and the municipality of 
Winnipeg one of 14,740 h.p. The Win- 
nipeg Electric Co. is maintaining a 
similar standby plant of 12,000 h.p. 

Calgary Power Co. operates two 
auxiliary plants in Calgary, one fof 
14,650 ‘h.p. and one 4,500 h.p. and a 
number of smaller stations at vari- 
ous points throughout its transmis- 
sion area. At Sentinel, Alberta, East 
Kootenay Power Co. has a steam! tur- 
bine plant of 13,334 h.p, to_supple- 
ment the output of the Elko and Bull 


| River hydro plants. 


eck Industry 


crossings, which will include regu- 


= governing the construction | 


(a) Power supply lines and 
trolley linés crossing railways, 

(b) Communication lines cross- 
ing railways, and 

(c) Communication lines cross- 


It is the hope of power utilities | 


that these standards for overhead 

crossings will replace the existing 

regulations of the Board of Railway 
oners. 


In addition to the foregoing, al 


number of subjects are also under 
development in the field of ferrous 


metallurgy, non-ferrous metallurgy, | 


and steel construction. Standards 
for nickel alloys are included under 
the second heading, while a revision 
to the existing specification for steel 
structures for buildings and a new 
standard for welding, to apply to 
steel structures, is progressing under 
the section of steel construction. 


Electrical Equipment 


One important work which, it is 
expected, will be turned over to 
the C.E.S.A. before the end of the 
year is the administration and en- 
forcement of standards for electri- 
cal equipment and appliances. The 
association will have all electri- 
cal equipment, domestic or imported 
under its jurisdiction and will be 
responsible for granting approval 
certificates and issuing labels for 
approved appliances. 

The association approaches its 
problems from the points of view of 
both producer and consumer. Its 
organization has been kept elastic 
so that the present set-up of work- 
ing committees can be augmented 
at any time by the request of some 
specific interests. It welcomes re- 
quests for standardization as well 
as offers to participate in prepara- 
tion of standards. It would far 
rather have interested groups help 
in preparation of standards than 
remain indifferent or resort to de- 
structive criticism after the event. 

The C.E.S.A. does not take the 
initiative in establishing a standard 
for a specific subject concerned, 
Such an attitude would defeat the 
principle of voluntary standardiza- 
tion. The majority of the problems 
can be solved by presenting them 
for discussion to groups of repre- 
sentatives of all interests concerned, 
It does not profess to solve, directly, 
all the problems of industry, but 
functions as a medium whereby 
kindred interests may be assembled 
for. the working-out of mutual 
problems, through the efforts of 
their own representatives. 


ing power supply and trolley " 
lines. 


FILLING THE SPECIFIC NEEDS 
OF CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Promptly and Efficiently 


With a reputation for good products and 
good service extending over a 35-year 
period, Canadian Wood Pipe & Tanks 
Ltd. has won the full confidence of Can- 
adian industry. Wood Pipe and Tanks 
in which our exclusive patented features  Gsadian Continu- 
ous-Stave and 
Wire-Wound 


Wood Pipe and 
Wood Tanks. 


are incorporated, are giving the finest 
service in major industrial projects from 
one end of Canada to the other. 


\ Established in 1904 


CANADIAN WOOD PIPE & TANKS 
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Crane products are used in practically 
every engineering industrial enterprise. 
In the power plant and piping equipment 
field, Crane offers the most compre- 
hensive selection of valves and fittings on 
the. market today. and maintains the 
largest pipe fabricating plant in the 
Dominion. TERA ah Shh g 
In plumbing and heating, Crane manu- 
factures a complete line of sanitary ware, 
a wide range of boilers for domestic and 
commercial use, soil pipe and fittings, 
and a full line of cast iron radiators. 
With four plants in Montreal, St. Johns 
and Port Hope and with distribution 
through 18 branches and 45 wholesalers, 
Crane Limited is well equipped to serve 
Canadian industry, 


CRANE LIMITED 
1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 


ALVES 


FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, 
PLUMBING AND HEATING MATERIAL . 
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Mechanical Engineer Has Turned 


Engineering the Machine Age 


Canada's Economy Into New Path 


By R. W. ANGUS 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 

University of Toronto. 
Of the many branches of engineer- 
ing that’ has speeded Canada’s 
progress through the years, none 
has rendered’a more varied or more 
comprehensive service than the im- 
portant division broadly classified as 
mechanical engineering. 
The basic principles of mechanical 
engineering, the skill and ingenuity 
of its exponents, have reached into 
virtually every field of Canadian in- 
dustrial and general activity. In 
addition to the several major spheres 
in which the mechanical expert is 
the sole. or principal engineering 
figure, there are many others in 
which he has essentially supplement- 
ed or paved the way for the work of 
other branches of the engineering 
profession. 
The field in which.mechanical en- 
gineering serves is so broad, and its 
functions have been so diffused into 
many realms of activity, that it is 
difficult to define its basis, in brief 
compass for a lay audience, with 
much exactitude. However, it may 
properly be said in a general way 
that this branch of the profession 
embraces anything to do with the 
working and operation of fabricated 
metal—and beyond that to the pro- 
cesses that led to the fabrication of 
the metal. : 
Considering the essential part 
played by products of metal in Can- 
ada’s development and progress, the 
_ broad range of the contribution of 

mechanical engineering becomes 
"quite apparent. From the tilling of 
! the soil and the primary processes of 

our basic industries down to produc- 

tion of such delicate mechanisms as 
“watches, the competence of the 
‘mechanical engineer finds a neces- 
+ sary, vital place. 


Application to Industry 


Greatest function and fruition of} 
mechanical engineering have been, of 
course, in the evolution of general 

_industry in its modern manifesta- 
tions. While evident in the harvest- 
ing and processing of natural prod- 
‘ucts, the service of the mechanical 
ofngineer is most notable and widely 
“known in the field of secondary 
“mManufdcturing. Here it operates not 
only in devising methods for actual 
production of manufactured articles, 
but in planning and directing cre- 
ation of the machines, big and small, 
srequired for such production. 

Canada being a young country, 
many of the principles and mechan- 

“isms used by Canadian industry have 
«originated in other countries. But 

; Canadian engineers have built up a 
proud record of original research; 
devising of new methods and equip- 
ment; and adapting accepted prac- 
tice and machines to Canadian re- 
quirements. 

One need look no farther than the 


tremendous development of Can- 
adian fabricating industry during 
the past 50 or 60 years, and the roster 
of our big producers of machinery, 
tools and instruments, to believe that 
the mechanical engineer has done 
his work well 

The counsel and work of mech- 
anical engineers has played a major 
part in the development of all 
branches of industry on modern 
lines, and successful fulfillment of 
such basic stipulations as high qual- 
ity, accuracy, speedy mass produc- 
tion and controlled costs, 

He has not only contributed the 
methods and equipment making pos- 
sible such standards, but in many 
cases has helped to make available 
the special metals and other materi- 
als essential to modern industrial 
processes. ; 


Varied Uses 


Mechanical engineering plays a 
very important part in every indus- 
try using machinery of any kind. 

In the mining industry, for ex- 

ample, there is an immense amount 
of machinery used. Rock drills are 
needed for breaking out the rock, 
cars for carrying it, hoists for lifting 
it to the surface, crushers for break- 
ing it up. Grinders must be set up 
for finer grinding, conveyors for 
moving material about and for bring- 
ing material for back filling the 
mine. Air compressors are required 
for supplying air, Diesel engines for 
driving machines and generating 
power. 
’ The great amount of such mach- 
inery, including gears, wheels, shafts 
and other integral units, were all 
conceived by mechanical engineers 
and built in engineering shops. 

For buildings and bridges steel 
is rolled in steel mills in which the 
rolls are made by mechanical en- 
gineers. All the equipment in these 
mills, such as shears, grinders, loco- 
motives, blowing engines, etc., are 
mechanical. The structural shops 
that turn the rolled steel into 
bridges and buildings use rivetters, 
rolls, punches, shears, forges and 
hoists made by mechanical engineers, 

The electrical industry builds mot- 


ors, generators, etc., for industrial 


formed by machinery, the parts of 
the electrical machine are turned in 
lathes, balanced in machines, cast in 
foundries, welded and generally 
formed by nmiachinery designed and 
built by mechanical engineers. The 
bearings and many other details are 
purely mechanical features. 3 
In the hydro-electric work the 
water turbines, cranes and much of 
the other equipment is made by 
mechanical men, as are the elevators, 
penstocks, governors, racks, ice pro- 
tection units and a very large part 
of the other auxiliary equipment. 
The railroads use steel rails, loco- 
motives, cars and are largely de- 
pendent on mechanical industry. 
The architect of a large building 
uses the mechanical engineer to pro- 
vide his heating, ventilating and air- 
conditioning equipment, to make his 
plumbing features, his elevators, 
heating boilers, all of which form a 
fairly large proportion of the total 
cost. Modern air-conditioning ma- 
chines in houses, theatres and public 
buildings are mechanical products. 
Few realize that the so-called elec- 
trical refrigerator is almost entirely 
the product of mechanical men. 
While the power supply and motor 
are electrical, the pump, compressor 
and actual refrigerating units 
are all mechanical in principle. 


Serves Chemical Industry 

In chemical industry the method 
of combining substances to form such 
materials as soap, toothpaste, etc., is 
due to the chemical engineer, But 
once he knows what he wants, the 
job is turned over to the mechanical 
engineer to design and build the 
machinery for making the product 
at low enough cost to sell. 

The automobile is entirely a prod- 
uct of a mechanical nature. These 
are but a few highlights reflecting 
the field of usefulness of mechanical 


engineers and to show that Canadians, 


have risen to their opportunities. 


Prasat Alt Research 


W. R. Turnbull was the father of 
aeronautical research in Canada. In 
1902 he constructed the first Can- 
adian wind tunnel at Rothesay, N.B. 
He commenced the research work 
which established him as the Can- 
adian pioneer in this field. Only two 
years before the Wright brothers 
had begun the work which led to 
the first heavier-than-air flight in 
1903. 

The first Canadian wind tunnel 
was powered by a heavy four-bladed 


fan-propeller driven by an. electric 
motor. ._The fan was mounted at one 
end of a rectangular box 6 ft, long 
and 22 inches square. Air was push- 
ed through the tunnel at 10 miles an 
hour, a very small fraction of the 
wind velocity obtained in modern 
tunnels, 

In 1907 he published the first Can- 
adian Aeronautical Research paper. 
Subsequently he discovered many 
important laws and principles of 
aerodynamics, 
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C-I-L EXPLOSIVES SERVE CANADA 


Whether it’s mining, lumbering, construction, road building 
or land clearance... explosives are playing an increasingly 
important part in the development of Canada. 


There is an economical 
and efficient type of 
C-I-L Explosive to meet 
every requirement — 
whet er it’s for metal 
mining, coal mining or 
quarry blasting. 


LUMBERING 


C-I-L Explosives save the lumberman time 
and money in building roads, removing tree 
stumps, freeing log jams or any other neces- 
sary blasting operation: 


LAND CLEARANCE 


C-I-L EXPLOSIVES 
CI-L Explosives have 
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Research is Saving 
Canadian Industry Many 
Millions 


The electric industry in England 
years ago combined for research pur- 
poses. The organization spent some 
£80,000. The saving thereby brought 
to the industry today is estimated at 
more than £1 million per year. In 
the iron and steel industry, co-opera- 
tive research led to a saving of £400,- 
000 per year in coke alone and £1.5 
million in finished steel. 

Canadian industry.is doing a big 
research job, but, declares Major 
General A. G. L; McNaughton, dyn- 
amic, many sided director of the 
National Research Council, not 
enough industrial research is going 
on. “We are allowing ourselves to 
remain in a position of dependence 
upon other countries. We are pay- 
ing tribute on an enormous scale; we 
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Aeronautical Engineering 
Progress of Aviation Opens Up 


New Field for 


o 

Progress of aviation in Canada 
during the past 20 years and current 
expansion of the Canadian aircraft 
industry are opening up prospect of 
great expansion of the already great 
contribution of aeronautical engin- 
eering to Canadian development. 
Particularly does the present out- 
look promise: greater scope for the 


aeronautical engineer trained and 


expanding aircraft manufacturing industry is demanding more engineering skill in meeting orders from 
military and domestic sources. An assembly line at the Ottawa Car Manufacturing Co. is shown above. 


- First Flight in Canada 


J. A. D. McCurdy, a native of Bad-. 


deck, N.S.,; was a Canadian pioneer 
who contributed to the development 
of heavier-than-air craft. 


He completed construction of his 
historic “Silver Dart” in Nov., 1908, 
and Feb, 23, 1909, made the first 
flight of a flying machine in Canada, 

The London Times carried the fol- 
lowing dispatch from Dr. Graham 
Bell, inventor of the telephone, in 


are not obtaining and passing on to 
the Canadian people the benefits 
which they have every right to ex- 


pect. 

“It is only when researchers are 
working. on the ground that they 
can do their best work; only then 
that they can take into account the 
special advantages, and special prob- 
lems, 

“We must consider the cost of not 
doing it. There is no use in resisting 
the natural trends of development. 
We must put trained investigators 
to work.” 


i 
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Achievement 


Proudly arching over the 


waters of the beautiful 


St. Lawrence River at Quebec, the Isle of Orleans 


Suspension Bridge is an 


inspiring saga in steel; 


and a worthy example of Canadian engineering 


achievement. 
Proud to have pioneered 


many new engineering 


developments in Canada — including electric arc 
welding of heavy pressure vessels and highway 
bridges — Dominion Bridge warmly associates 
itself with this publication's tribute to the progress 
and enterprise of the Engineering Profession in 


Canada. 


Welded H.R.T. Boiler in Queen’s Hotel, Montreal. 


whose laboratory McCurdy perform- 
ed his work. — 

“First flight of a flying machine 
in Canada occurred here today when 
Mr. Douglas McCurdy, a native of 
Baddeck, N‘S.; flew a distance of 
about one-half mile at an elevation 
of about 30 ft. above the ice on Bad- 
deck Bay in an aeroplane of his 
own design, named the ‘Silver 
Dart.” 


Century’ of Waterworks 


The first public water works sys- 
tem in Canada was erected at Saint 
John, NB., in 1837, Toronto was 
second in 1841 and western Canada 
followed a number of years later as 
that territory opened up. 

By 1900 the. expansion of water 
works systems in Canada had begun 
to take place. ‘Most recent figures 
show a total of 1,258 public systems 
in all. These works serve 54% of 
the total population of the Dominion, 


practising in Canada, who hitherto 
has found little or no opportunity to 
work in his own country, 

To date there has been compara- 
tively little pioneering of: airplane 
structural development in this coun- 
try. Manufacturers have relied al- 
most entirely upon the products of 
other nations’ aeronautical brains, 
and Canadians with desire to enter 
this youthful brahch of science have 
had to go abroad. 

The fact that Canada has few 
native aeronautical engineers cannot 
be blamed on the reluctance of Can- 
adians to enter the profession. The 
present generation of young Cana 
dians are evincing a keen desire in 
airplanes and airplane manufactur- 
ing. Many youths have enlisted in 


-the R.A.F. since Britain began its ex- 


pansion programme. 
Few Canadians 

In the handling of planes and their 
operation there has been little to 
indicate that Canadians have any 
less than normal interest, Quite the 
reverse, in fact. But the country has 
been able to develop few engineers, 

Because the population of Canada 
is limited, the market for airplanes 
has been a comparatively small one. 
Nor is it large enough to support a 
large aircraft industry engaged in 
manufacturing planes for domestic 
use only, It has therefore been found 
uneconomic to design and manufac- 
ture planes for Canadian use except 
on a limited scale. Manufacturers 
have relied largely upon the designs 
and patterns of foreign aircraft con- 
cerns and assembled or made the 
parts here. 


Canadian Skill 


Technical sch 


tions are necessary if 
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Industry’; 

Finally there must 
Canada’s aviation into wee 
individuals will fit. That is the 
sponsibility of the man = 
and transport companies, 

Prof. T, R. Loudon, TOfessor 
applied mechanics, faculty of appli 
science and engineering, and head 
the University of Toronto's ety 
a has this to say inn, 
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“I wish to point out that Done a 
this training will succeed Unless thy 
manufacturer and operator encour 
age the use of our more highly trais 
ed men, If properly trained Men cay, 
not get employment in thig 
they will go elsewhere ag they a 
doing. England is taking our a] 
from us... I appreciate the probley 
of the Canadian manufacturers Thy 
are beset by politicians and trieny 
trying to. get their young men ing 
the airplane industry; and » we 
obstruct the road for future 
ment ... The time is not far 
when we may regret not having j 
veloped to its utmost our birthrigy 
of airmindedness.” 
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courses providing training ronal 
men, but this training has its 
tions, Higher educational quali 
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Gasoline Powered Radio Units ' 
Give Constant Link with A\retic 


e “cussing” at static or in- 


uu ar 
Eyence spoiling the best radio 


rence § 
an mme of the evening, the ob- 


ee your blasphemy might be the 
| masts rising from rock at Reso- 
e northern coast of the 
Hudson Straits. It might be the 
jine-powered transmitter on 
Nettingham Island far to the north 
jn Hudson Bay. It might be the still 
ipfant voice at Coppermine on the 
Arctic breaking through. 

It might be any of these, but it 
won't continue to be long if the 
radio engineers in the Marine 
Branch of the Department of Trans- 

rt can solve their latest problem. 

The fact that interference from 
porthern radio stations is worrying 
the Ottawa engineers is a happy 
sign. It means that the real and 
yital problems of radio communica- 
tion in the Arctic have been met 
and overcome. Twelve years of 
work and planning have established 
@ chain of radio transmitting sta- 
tions, five in Hudson's Bay and one 
in the North West Territories, which 
are in constant communication with 
Toronto, Ottawa and Winnipeg. 


Functioning Smoothly 

The last two annual reports of 
the radio branch have referred only 
in routine fashion to the regular 
operation of these stations. They 
are working smoothly, fulfilling 
their functions of guiding shipping 
over the Hudson Bay route, giving 
information to planes and sending 
weather reports to Toronto. 

This last function is particularly 
useful. Arctic stations are located 
in the land where Canada’s weather 
is made. 

The work of creating a northern 
radio service was started in 1927 
when prospects of the Hudson Bay 
shipping route became a definite 
factor While Ottawa was still 
spending money on the now ghost 
port at Nelson, flying and radio 
bases were being constructed along 
the straits and in the bay. There 
were three of these bases origi- 
nally contemplated and picked by 
the expedition of 1927. Only one on 
Nottingham Island’ has survived the 
changes of subsequent years, 

It was not until 1929 that the pres- 
ent chain was established at Resolu- 
tion, Cape Hopes Advance, Chester- 
field Inlet, Nottingham Island and 
Churchill. 


Making the Best of_It 


Resolution is an island or rather 
series of islands which boasts not a 


qtion on th 


single tree and hardly a shrub. Mar- 
ket garden experiments by radio 
operators have been confined to the 
quickest growing form of edible 
vegetation known—lettuce, The ex- 
periments have failed. Rock cliffs 
150 to 200 feet high rise out of the 
sea. In only a few! spots is there a 
possibility of landing even a small 
boat. 

But Resolution is the last point of 
land at the entrance to the straits 
and the obvious spot for a direction- 
finding radio station to pick up 
eastbound shipping. Engineers had 
no choice but to make the best of 
their location. 

Before any materials for build- 
ings or radio equipment could be 
landed at Resolution engineers had 
to construct a 1,400-foot aerial 
tramway from the sea to the rock 
highland. On this, lumber, steel 
towers, gasoline power plants and 
materials for concrete were brought 
to the site. By the same route 60 
tons of coal as well as supplies for 
12 months are landed yearly. 


Clearance Essential 

The perfect location for any radio 
station is a level stretch giving com- 
plete clearance for radio masts and 
having few surrounding obstruc- 
tions. It is still more important in 
the case of a direction-finding sta- 
tion for shipping. By sending a 
continuous signal to a ship a direc- 
tion-finding station enables a skip- 
per to determine accurately the 
direction from which the wave is 
coming and therefore his own bear- 
ing from the point. By picking up 
signals from two or preferably 
three stations he can find his own 
location in any weather within a 
matter of feet. 

Any obstruction near the send- 
ing point, however, can divert the 
wave and completely destroy the 
trustworthiness of the signal. Reso- 
lution Island is nothing but rock 
obstructions with hardly a foot of 
level ground. 

A mixture of concrete and brains 
finally solved the radio problem at 
Resolution and the station has been 
giving’ satisfactory service with 
about 250 direction signals a season. 


Stations Well Equipped 

Today Resolution is equipped 
with two 150-foot steel radio masts 
and two gasoline-driven 6 kv.a gen- 
erating units. The buildings are a 
combined operating and power- 
house, a dwelling house and a light- 
house, Each year the steamer N. B. 
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For three centuries inland transportation in Canada’s northland depended 

almost entirely on canoe in summer, dog train in winter. Then a 

year or two after the Great War, without any intermediate development, 

came the swiftest of all transportation, aviation. Today prospector, miner, 

power plant builder, trapper and arctic -etailer are the most constant users 

of airplanes, and Canada leads oe in the amount of air freight 
ed. 


McLean lands and takes off two 
radio operators and a cook. If at all 
possible the department never 
leaves a man at an Arctic station 
for more than one year. 

With slight variations the story of 
the establishment of Resolution is 
the story of Cape Hopes Advance, 
midway through the straits on the 
south shore, of Nottingham Island, 
one of a group in the Bay through 
which the shipping ¢hannel is rout- 


ed and Chesterfield Inlet on the east 
coast of Hudson’s Bay north of 
Churchill. 

Cape Hopes Advance and Not- 
tingham have both short and long 
wave transmitters and complete di- 
rection-finding equipment. At 
Churchill there is a 1,600-watt C. W. 
and I.C.W. long wave transmitter, 
a 500-watt short wave transmitter, 
and a 100-watt radio telephone. Not- 
tingham Island station can, if neces- 


The Voice of Canada’s North 


these messages are weather reports 
collected daily by the meteorologi- 
cal office in Toronto, 


+ Coppermine Ststion . 
The Coppermine station located 


North West Territories where 
iver empties into 


British Columbia around the coast 
of Alaska. A combination of good 
luck and seamanship narrowly 
averted the whole outfit ending up 
at the bottom of the Arctic. The 
only water route now used is by 
way of the Mackenzie River. 

The Coppermine station acts as a 
direction finder for planes as well 
as relaying constant weather reports 
to pilots. Its service is supplemented 
by eight permanent and one sum- 
mer station operated by the Depart- 
ment of National Defense signal 
service at points along the Macken- 
zie River, and in the Yukon. 


Vital to Shipping 

The marine service given by the 
Hudson Bay stations can be summed 
up in the one fact that. without 
them there would be no shipping 
route to Churchill, This may or 
may not be a justification for their 
existence, but so long as the route 
is used that existence is vital. There 
have been few casualties on the 
Hudson Bay route in recent years, 
but the department report for 1932- 
33 contains the stereotyped refer- 
ence to the foundering of the 
Bright Fan in Sept., 1932, without 
the loss of a man, 

The Bright Fan was proceeding 
through the Straits under radio di- 
rection when she hit an iceberg. 
Stations at Resolution and Cape 
Hopes Advance immediately gave 
her her position and the N. B. Mc- 
Lean went to the rescue and picked 
up the crew shortly after the ship 
sank. 

Only one factor of Arctic radio 
broadcasting has not and cannot be 
conquered by engineering science. 
In a real emergency the modern 
world has to resort to the most 
primitive of safeguards. At every 
radio post the Canadian Govern- 
ment subsidizes one or two Eskimo 
families. These retainers do odd 
jobs around the post and to some 
extent earn their pay. But the real 


Canada’s regular air routes throughout the North could never have been developed without the radio. The 


government station at Coppermine in co-operation with subsidiary and pri 


vate stations provide the instant 


communication necessary to guide air traffic, locate freight and passengers. 


reason for the subsidy is to provide 
a means of escape if necessity arose. 

The radio operator lives daily un- 
der the threat of being isolated 
completely if fire or hurricane 
should wipe out the one slender 
thread with the oitside world—his 
radio transmitters. If this happens, 
there is only one thing to do and 
that one thing he is powerless to 
do alone. The Eskimo alone holds 
the secret of the north, the secret 


Callletters Wave 
VBK 525M 
VBZ 540.5 
VAP 540.5 
VGSR 450 


Station 
Coppermine 
Chesterfield Inlet 
Port Churchill 
R.C.M.P, Schooner 

St. Roch 


Detouring of Niagara 
Biggest Engineering Feat 


No section of this St. Lawrence 
waterway plan provides anything 
like the engineering problems met 
and conquered in construction of the 
27-mile Welland canal between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario. It is the dif- 
ference, in fact between spanning 
Niagara Falls by a navigable water 
route and passing St. Lawrence 
rapids which were navigated to some 
extent long before the days of canal 
dredging and locks. 


In the great Northern Electric plant in 


Montreal 


are centred 


manufacturing, 


distributing and merchandising services, 
vast in scope, varied in character, and 
always keyed to meet the ever-changing 


problems of to-morrow. 
equipment is 


required 


Whatever 
to generate, 


transform, distribute or use electricity 
for industrial, residential or any other 
purpose is available from any one of the 
twenty-one branches of the company 
strategically located in the important 
centres of the Dominion. 


Northern Wa) Electric 


A NATIONAL 


ELECTRICAL 


SERVICE 


of how to exist on those rocky 
coasts or how to escape from such 
a prison. 

While the Arctic stations are 
strictly .utilitarian the Canadian 
Government in 1930 started a regu- 
lar broadcasting service for the 
benefit of northern settlers. These 
broadcasts give news, time signals, 
a few programmes and personal 
messages. They work on the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Time 

11,05 p.m. Wednesday and Saturday 

10 p.m, Tuesday and Friday 

11 p.m. Monday and Thursday 

11 p.m. Wednesday and Saturday 


Over 12,000 Stations 
in Lighthouse Service 
The lighthouse service of Canada 
lies along many thousands of miles 
of coast and lake and river and has 
finally reached the Arctic ocean by 
way of the Mackenzie. The service 
consists, in.round numbers, of 2,000 
lights; 400 fog signals; 600 gas and 
signal buoys; 12 lightships; 9,000 un- 
lighted buoys, beacons, and day 
marks; a total of 12,000 individual 
establishments, 


Lighthouse Illumination 

Based on Welsbach Burner 

Fifty years ago lighthouse illumin- 
ation was confined to kerosene 
burned on a cotton wick, the Argand 
circular wick burner being then still 
in use, It wag not until the early 
years of the present century that a 
notable improvement was made by 
the use of kerosene‘oil vapor burned 
under an incandescent mantle. 

This improvement was made pos- 
sible by the invention of the Wels- 
bach mantle, which placed at the 
disposal of lighthouse authorities the 
means of producing a light of high 
intensity combined with compact- 
ness, The vapor burner consists es- 
sentially of means of vaporizing 
kerosene and burning the vapor un- 
der a mantle, 


Canada 6% Water 


About 6.2% of the area of Canada 
is covered by fresh water. It has the 
largest fresh water area of any coun- 
try and it is estimated that over half 
the fresh water on the surface of the 
earth is contained in the Great Lakes 
System, 
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Above: The Empress of Britain at her new Wolfe’s Cove terminal berth in Quebec, on completion of her maiden 
voyage. More than 400 acres of new harbour land was created by Marine Industries’ hydraulic dredges on this 
job. Similar improvements and the creating of new land areas have been, and are being, carried on at Chicoutimi, 
Three Rivers, Sorel, Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver Harbours, . 

Right: Aerial view of the Anglo Canadian Pulp and Paper Mill, Limoilou, Quebec. 1,800,000 cubic yards pumped 
by Marine Industries’ dredge “General Wolfe” from the confluence of the St. Charles and St. Lawrence Rivers 
built up the ground on which this plant was erected as soon as filled — enabling the mill to operate a full 


year sooner than otherwise possible, 


DEEP RIVER 


The St. Lawrence ship channel is inland Canada’s “Main Street” to and from world ports. . Deep- 
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ing Minister of Finance, J. 
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tant. 
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Matire ereated the St. Vawrence River as a mighty 
artery of commerce from inland Canada to the sea. 


Interestingly the St. Lawrence is a river which does 
not carry sediment, the silt being deposited in the 
setthing basins of the Great Lakes. 


Thus, with clear water, after the widening and deepen- 
ing of the channel for modern shipping needs, no 
further dredging is required except at the entrance of 
a few tributary streams. 


Present plans for deepening to new draught, with a 
thirty-five foot channel, will be completed by 1940. 


To improve and widen this great shipping avenue 
demands organized and competent dredging, not alone 
to deepen the channel but in the valuable work of build- 
ing up port shore lines for harbour and industrial use. 


Marine Industries Limited through its years of experi- 
ence, its capable personnel, and its modern equipment, 
is a valuable factor in meeting the nation’s dredging 
requirements with efficiency and economy. 


Subsidiary ship yards for ship building and repair 
work, plus old-established machine shops and foun- 
dries at Sorel, round out the complete qualifications 
for service of the Marine Industries organization. 


DIRECTORS 


J. SIMARD, President 


Col, H, 8, TOBIN J. ED. SIMARD 


° 


MARINE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Successors to. GENERAL DREDGING CONTRACTORS LIMITED, MANSEAU SHIPYARDS LIMIT ED, SOREL. MECHANICAL SHOPS LIMITED 


E. de G. POWER 


P. A. LAVALLEE 
A. LUDGER SIMARD 


Plants at: Sorel, P. Q.; Quebec, P. Q.; Vancouver, B. C. 


Executive Offices: Marine Building, 1405 Peel Street 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
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M.V. “Petrolite” launched Jast fall at the Marine Industries , 
Sorel, Que. In oll carrying service for the Imperial Of Cas raiding yard 


Diesel-Electric ulic Dredge “General Broc 
peer eae woth 


- ting on St. Lawrence River 


‘suction dredges, Bear Lake, N. 
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SS. “Radium King" Marine Industries built, “knocked down,” shipped to Great 
Wr, and re-assembled ‘for the Tidovedo Gold’ Mines Limited. 
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Outlaw Waste 


In Public Business 


NE OF the first jobs whid 
ister of Finance Ralston 


7 set for himself now- that the J 
. of his first war budget has b¢ 
- proved, is to eliminate wast 


public business. 
All who have held the hiz 


of Minister of Finance in (¢ 
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ency of war opens the wayiq 
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' by tackling public waste. 
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| saving is found in the triad o 
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The recent rise in wheat pric 
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Businesslike administratio 


| Public affairs is the least th 


be expected ef Government 


_ Contribution to Canada’s war 


vings of at least $150 m 
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\ is is a job for every p 
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' Sacrifice. 


Wheat Prices Contro! 


Tough Nut to Crack 
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